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CHAPTER IV. WOOD AND WILDERNESS, 


HE loss of the Dolphin weighed heavily upon Oswald Pen- 
treath’s spirits. His days seemed so much longer, his life 
altogether lost brightness and colour, now that he was without his 
yacht. Love of the sea was innate in him, and his happiest hours 
had been spent in cruising round the romantic coast of his native 
county, making a summer voyage to the wilder Cornish cliffs, where 
Tintagel’s ruined tower breasts the angry winds, or going as far 
afield as the Lizard or the Land’s End. 

The yacht being gone he felt his occupation gone with her, and 
for the first time in his life realised the fact that he was an idler. 
He had no profession, no hope of a career; he was absolutely without 
ambition. His future was marked out for him. In the fulness of time 
his father would drop into the grave, decaying as gradually as the old 
elms in the park, which shed their rotten old limbs one by one till 
the hollow trunks stood up leafless and shorn, breasting the wintry 
blast, sylvan images of the tenacity with which crippled age holds on 
to life. The Squire would die, and Pentreath would belong to Oswald 
—a goodly estate, improved by half a century of economy and good 
management. That was Oswald’s future. There was not much 
love between father and son, and the young man’s calculations were 
not troubled by any sentimental considerations. He was too good- 
natured to desire his father’s death—he only told himself that it 
was an event which must happen in due course, and that it would 
change the colour of his own existence. By the time he was about 
forty he would most likely inherit the land, and then Arnold could 
cease those wanderings of his from sea to sea, and come back to his 
boyhood’s home. They had been loving brothers in the days before 
Arnold, stung to the quick by his father's s brutal punishment of some 
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boyish offence, ran away to London, and got himself a berth on a 
merchant ship bound for Bombay. Arnold’s name had never 
crossed the Squire’s lips since the day of his flight, but the brothers 
had corresponded faithfully, and once in three or four months a 
letter from some foreign port informed Oswald of Arnold’s wan- 
derings. The boy had prospered, and at three-and-twenty the 
Squire’s second son was first mate on board an East Indian clipper 
ship—a hard life, he told Oswald, but it suited him, and the owners 
would make him captain before he was six-and-twenty. He had 
saved one of their ships by his good seamanship, when her captain 
had been knocked on the head by a falling spar and lay powerless in 
his berth, and he stood high in the favour of the firm. ‘It’s a 
better life than that you lead at the Grange, my dear boy,’ wrote 
the sailor; ‘but as you are to be commander there by and by, it’s best 
you should stick to the ship. I see the world, men, and manners ; 
while you might as well be one of the seven sleepers, for all you see 
of the changes and chances of this life. However, I fancy that 
sleepy kind of existence suits you. You always took things easier 
than I.’ 

Severance had done little to lessen affection, and Oswald’s 
pleasantest fancy about the days when he should be master was the 
thought of Arnold’s return. 

‘T’ll have the finest yacht between this and the Solent,’ said 
Oswald, ‘and Arnold shall be skipper. I'll give him a thousand a 
year, and when he marries he shall have the prettiest homestead on 
the estate, and fifty acres of pleasure-farm rent-free. There has 
been hoarding and pinching enough for one century in this family : 
Arnold and I will enjoy life.’ 

It was a pity so pleasant a day-dream could not be realised 
now in the bloom and freshness of life’s morning. A man’s ideas 
of happiness alter as the day wears on. They become more com- 
plex, take a wider range, yet centre more narrowly in self. 

Deprived of his yacht, and at a loss what to do with himself 
when he was not riding Herne the Hunter, Oswald took to wander- 
ing about the woods and hills in a dreamy way, with a volume of 
poems in one pocket and a sketchbook and pencil in the other. He 
had some talent as.a draughtsman—a facile delicate touch, and an 
innate love of the beautiful—which made it sweet to him to sit for 
a couple of hours before a group of ferns growing in the clefts of a 
stone wall, reproducing every curve and feathery undulation with 
his pencil. His love of poetry was also innate, and just as he 
tried to reproduce the ferns and trees, and flowers and crags, and 
glimpses of the sea caught through some opening in the woods, so 
he tried, in a dimmer and less artistic manner, to echo the great 
singer of his time, whose harp’s last notes yet hung in the air, and 
whose recent death was felt like a heart-wound by the young hearts 
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that had yielded him homage that was akin to worship. In secret 
and at odd times of his idle life Oswald’s sense of something want- 
ing in existence forced itself into rhyme—verses to be kept in his 
pocket-book and reperused occasionally with a blush. A man mode- 
rately gifted might have been made a poet by the rich loveliness of 
Nature round and about Combhollow, and by a life of dreamy idle- 
ness like Oswald’s ; but it must be confessed that the Squire’s son 
never rose above the rhymester of Pocket Magazines, Caskets, and 
Wreaths, who addresses his plaintive verses to Celia on her mar- 
riage with a happier rival, or indites a monody on the death of the 
Princess Charlotte. 

Pleasant though, even for one who had but poetic tastes without - 
poetic power, to lie at ease among the ferns in Pentreath Wood and 
read Manfred or the Corsair. 

So was Oswald lying one August afternoon, a week after his 
rescue from drowning, when he heard a boy’s shrill voice ringing clear 
through the wood, and then the rustle of a woman’s dress, and anon 
a sweeter voice than the lad’s treble, exclaiming at the beauty of the 
ferns : 

‘ We have none like these in our wilderness, Jim; you must 
get me some of these,’ said the voice. 

Oswald was on his feet in a moment. He had recognised the 
tones of the minister’s daughter. She had a lovely speaking voice, 
round and full, like her father’s voice softened to match her woman- 
hood. : 

‘Are you fern-hunting, Miss Haggard ?’ he asked after they 
had shaken hands. 

‘We are very fond of ferns, Jim and I,’ she answered, standing 
before him shyly, as if she hardly knew whether to stop or pass on 
after that first greeting. Jim stuck his stick into the ground, and 
flung all his weight upon it, as if he was going to throw himself 


upon his sword like a noble Roman, or was meditating how that kind 


of suicide was done. 

‘Speak for yourself, Naomi,’ he said, jerking himself upright 
again ; ‘I don’t care for ’em, and they’re precious hard to dig up. 
I have all the work, and you have all the glory. She teased father 
to give her a bit of waste ground on the other side of our orchard, 
you know,’ he went on explanatorily to Oswald, ‘ and she’s planted it 
with ferns and primroses, and St. John’s wort and periwinkle, and 
a lot of trumpery, and calls it a wilderness; and a nice life she leads 
me, hunting for weeds and such like. I should plant something 
good to eat if I had a bit of ground. Aunt Judith may well call it 
folly. Naomi’s Folly, I call the place.’ 

‘Don’t be unkind, Jim. You’ve spent many a pleasant hour 
there reading.’ 

‘Yes, when I could catch hold of a stunning good story like 
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Rob Roy or Caleb Williams or the Mysteries of Udolpho. It’s a 
nice place to get out of aunt Judith’s way I grant. It’s too far off 
the shop and the till for her to come bothering.’ 

‘It must be a delightful place, I should think,’ said Oswald, 
admiring the girl’s glowing face, framed in a cottage bonnet of 
coarsest straw. ‘Won't you sit down and rest a little after your 
walk, Miss Haggard ?’ 

‘I will,’ cried James, throwing himself at full length on the 
grass ; ‘ we were pretty well baked on the road before we got in here. 
It’s a jolly place, this wood of yours.’ 

Naomi seated herself on a low bank beside the turf on which 
her brother sprawled, his corduroy legs extended at an acute angle. 
Jim’s communicativeness had set her at her ease by this time. 
She looked wonderingly at Mr. Pentreath’s book, which lay face 
downwards on the mossy bank—a book in boards, covered with 
coarse blue paper : our ancestors were content to accept their choicest 
literature thus rudely clothed. 

‘Is that a tale ?’ inquired Jim, pointing to the volume. 

‘No; it’s a play, by Lord Byron.’ 

Naomi gave a little sigh—half surprise, half horror—as if she 
had found herself suddenly in evil company. 

‘Do you read Lord Byron ?’ she asked. 

‘ Till I know every line by heart,’ answered Oswald, with a gush 
of enthusiasm. ‘There never was such a poet; there never will 
be. All other poetry—except Shakespeare’s—is prose in compari- 
son. It is dull, dead, colourless—a thing of rule and grammar, a 
concatenation of carefully-chosen words. Or I should rather say 
all other poets have written from the head, he alone from the heart. 
And to think of Byron admiring Pope! It is like Mont Blanc 
admiring Holborn-hill.’ 

‘Do you mean Alexander Pope ?’ inquired Naomi, as if there 
had been a clan of poets with that surname. 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘TI have some pieces of his in a book father gave me, and I like 
them very much. ‘‘ Vital Spark,”’ and ‘‘ The Universal Prayer,” 
and an elegy on a poor young lady who committed suicide. Do you 
know those ?’ 

‘Yes; they are good enough in their way, and the Essay on 
Man is better. I don’t deny the cleverness. Pope is full of wit and 
force and meaning. But I don’t call that kind of passionless stuff 
poetry, you know, any more than I call Holborn-hill a mountain. 
Compare that with Manfred, for instance,’ opening his book. 

‘But is not Lord Byron’s poetry very, very wicked ?’ inquired 
Naomi. 

‘There is a good deal of it that I would not recommend to a 
young lady; but take all that away, and there is enough left to 
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make the greatest lyrical genius of all time,’ answered Oswald 
warmly. ‘ Let me read you a page from Manfred.’ 

‘O, no, please; my father has forbidden us to read Byron. 
I have read some extracts in the Pocket Magazine. They seemed 
very beautiful—one of them, from the Bride of Abydos, made me 
ery. I should dearly like to read more, but I am not likely to do 
that. Father has forbidden it, and he never changes his mind.’ 

‘Something like my father when he refuses me money,’ said 
Oswald. ‘ He always stands to his guns.’ 

‘Are there any robbers in this here Manfred? asked Jim, 
who did not always remember that he had been carefully educated. 

‘No.’ 

‘Then I shouldn’t care about it. I like such a man as Rob 
Roy. There’s a fellow called Mazeppa in one of Lord Byron’s 
stories. They tied him on the backs of wild horses, and let them 
scramble for him. That’s the kind of person I like to read about.’ 

‘ You like the Waverley Novels, I suppose, Miss Haggard ?’ asked 
Oswald, feeling that literature was advancing his acquaintance with 
this dark-haired girl. 

Naomi shook her head despondently. 

‘I have not read one of them,’ she said. - ‘ Father disapproves 
of novels. Jim had no right to read Rob Roy.’ 

‘That’s nonsense,’ exclaimed Jim, sticking his hands deep in 
his corduroy pockets; ‘a man may read anything. ‘‘ Mustn’t” is a 
word invented for girls.’ 

‘I’m afraid your father disapproves of everything pleasant,’ said 
Oswald. 

‘O, no; he is very good, very kind; but he likes us to read 
serious books, and the Bible before all books. He says there is so 
much in the Bible that we could never come to the end of it if we 
were reading it all our lives. We should always find something 
new—something to wonder at.’ 

‘ Ah, I have felt that—about Shakespeare.’ 

Naomi looked unutterably shocked. To compare a profane 
playwright with the Bible thus lightly ! 

‘It’s a pity,’ pursued Oswald; ‘the Waverley Novels are so 
good. Some people say they are by Walter Scott, but I shouldn't 
think it likely that a man who writes poetry so well could suddenly 
burst out into splendid prose. And then the novels are better than 
Scott's poems.’ 

Naomi sighed. She felt that he was talking of a world from 
which she was shut out—nay, must always be excluded. It would 
be an act of rebellion, of actual sin, to cross the threshold of that 
wonder-world which her father taught her to consider a region of 
evil and temptation. 

‘I hope your father has been none the worse for his goodness 
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to me the other day,’ said Oswald, perceiving that literary topics 
were exhausted. ‘He did not take cold, I trust.’ 

‘O, no; father is very strong. I never remember his being ill.’ 

‘A wonderful man, powerful in mind and body.’ 

Naomi’s dark cheek glowed with pleasure. 

‘He is good,’ she said, ‘and he influences people for good. 
Many years ago, before he was married, he used to wander about 
the country preaching in the open air. He has told us how the 
miners used to come to hear him, and how the tears used to run 
down their blackened faces, making white streaks.’ 

‘IT sometimes wish I hadn’t been the son of such a saint,’ re- 
marked Jim, yawning and looking straight up at the cloudless blue. 
‘It’s trying rather, at times. There’s too much holiness at home, 
and too little pudding.’ 

‘Ah, Jim, I hope God will give you a new heart some day,’ 
remonstrated Naomi, ‘ and make you see things differently.’ 

‘I should like to see more upon the table at supper-time. If aunt 
Judith had a new heart, we might find an improvement in the house- 
keeping. It’s all very well to talk of carnal affections and sensual 
appetites ; but what do apples grow for, ifit isn’t to be put into 
pasties? I wish Providence had set my lines in a farmhouse 
where there was plenty of squab-pie and junket. We never havea 
‘junket unless there’s some of the saintly ones coming to tea, and 
they spoil the pleasure of good victuals by their psalm-singing.’ 

Oswald laughed outright, and laughter being infectious the 
serious Naomi laughed too; in spite of her regret that James should 
so disgrace his father’s teaching. 

‘ Aunt Judith is much stricter about little things than father,’ 
she said; ‘and she and Jim don’t get on very well.’ 

‘ Aunt Judith mixes her religion up with everything,’ said Jim ; 
‘she can’t boil a potato without quoting Scripture. Father has more 
sense.’ 

After this they talked about the ferns, and Oswald told Naomi 
the names of the different kinds—long Latin names, at which her 
dark eyes grew large with wonder. They rose presently, and he 
showed them where certain varieties grew best, and the stone or the 
soil they most affected. The rabbits scudded away, flourishing their 
silver-gray tails, as the footfalls stirred the bracken. The spread- 
ing branches of elm and beech cast their afternoon shadows on the 
sunlit sward. There was a warm yellow light in the wood, and a 
perfume of unseen pine-trees. 

Oswald showed them his favourite spots—little bits of woodland 
landscape, unsurpassable in their way. It was all familiar to Naomi, 
for this wood was her chosen ramble on summer afternoons; the 
scene of many a blackberrying and nutting in autumn ; a paradise of 
primroses and violets in April, a thicket of hawthorn in May. Yet 
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though she had known these scenes from earliest childhood, they 
seemed to reveal new beauties when thus illustrated by an artistic 
mind. 

‘ How happy you must be to think that this lovely place is your 
father’s—that you belong to this wood, and it to you!’ she said pre- 
sently. 

‘ Yes, I am very fond of it. Our race has sent its roots deep 
into the soil. Pentreaths have lived on this land from the days of 
King Stephen. We have our pedigree cut and dried—Pentreaths 
of Pentreath—from sire to son. We have been rather fond of 
marrying cousins too, and keeping ourselves to ourselves, and our 
land together. Perhaps that’s why we have dwindled into an en- 
feebled family of an old man and two boys. There are plenty of 
Pentreaths knocking about the world, I daresay; but of our particular 
branch Devonshire boasts only my father and his two sons. I am 
happy to say, however, that my father did not marry a kinswoman.’ 

That soft golden light of the westering sun reminded Naomi 
that it was nearly tea-time. She had no longing for tea and bread- 
and-butter—nay, would gladly have lingered among the ferns, in the 
flickering shadows of beechen branches, until the crescent moon 
floating yonder high above the tree-tops changed from pale to silver, 
and from silver to gold; but unpunctuality at meals was a crying 
sin in aunt Judith’s creed, and Joshua himself was displeased when 


his children absented themselves from the family board. So Naomi 
dropped a stately curtsy, and said : 
‘ Good-afternoon, sir ; we must be going now, I think. Come, 


Jim.’ 

Jim, deeply absorbed in looking upward for a squirrel that had 
just shot out of sight among lofty boughs, abandoned the quest un- 
willingly. 

‘All right, Naomi. Yes, I suppose it’s tea-time, and we should 
catch it if we stayed any longer.’ 

‘Come to-morrow afternoon,’ said Oswald. ‘ You can come 
into the park, if you like—not that it’s any better kept than the 
wood; but we’ve some fine old timber.’ 

‘Any squirrels ?’ asked Jim. 

‘ Plenty of vermin.’ 

‘Then we'll come. Now, Naomi, look sharp. Here are your 
ferns.’ 

Jim thrust a bundle of green stuff into her arms, leaving himself 
free to flourish his newly-peeled hazel, as he swaggered along by 
her side. 

‘Let me carry the ferns,’ said Oswald. 

‘O, no, indeed. I couldn’t think of taking you out of your way,’ 
remonstrated Naomi. 

‘It isn’t out of my way. My way leads nowhere. It will be 
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something for me to do; and your father said I might come and see 
him sometimes.’ 

This was said with so decisive an air that Naomi submitted 
meekly, and abandoned the fern-roots to Mr. Pentreath’s care. 
They all walked out of the wood together, and down the hill to the 
little bay or inlet—it was almost too narrow for a bay—at the 
mouth of that insignificant river which flowed behind the High-street 
of Combhollow, and dwindled into a brook yonder among the wood- 
crowned hills. What a sleepy old place Combhollow looked this 
slumberous summer afternoon! The vagrant cat, prowling stealthily 
along those moss-grown tiles upon an opposite roof, seemed an im- 
portant personage in the quiet of the scene. The little group of 
children at play in front of the Ring of Bells, the lazy horse con- 
templating emptiness over a hedge, the fat old landlord of the First 
and Last smoking his pipe in the sunny porch,—were all of life that 
the village held. 

Naomi opened the little green garden-gate, which admitted her 
and her companions into a paradise of stocks, clove-carnations, and 
sweet peas, about ten feet wide by the length of the house. The 
shop had its frontage of barren gravel; but this little garden or 
forecourt gave a gentility and exclusiveness to the dwelling-house 
which was not unappreciated by Judith Haggard, despite her Radical 
propensities. Indeed, it must be confessed that Miss Haggard’s 
Radicalism chiefly affected other people. 

The parlour, with its high painted dado and flowered paper, 
looked cool and shadowy this afternoon. The dark tea-board and: 
old-fashioned Staffordshire tea-service, sprawling blue flowers on a 
buff ground; the shining walnut-wood table and broad-seated chairs; 
the dimity window-curtains, with their knotted fringes and tassels ; 
the flowers that made a bank of green and red and purple in the 
open window,—all had some touch of pleasantness to Oswald’s 
fancy. It was a commonplace interior enough, doubtless, but it was 
assuredly more like a home than the stately decay of the Grange. 

Judith was sitting bolt upright before the tea-board, a picture 
of prim spinsterhood, in her gray stuff gown, broad muslin collar, 
coral earrings, and square mosaic brooch. Joshua was sitting in 
his big horsehair-covered arm-chair near the open window, looking 
weary and exhausted. He had just returned from a long pastoral 
round among distant homesteads and cottages, where it was his 
custom to read and expound the Scriptures, to pray with the de- 
vout, or to pray for the unawakened. Mauch of the work, which in 
a better state of things would have been done by the parish-priest, 
was left for Joshua. His flock were better cared for, more 
earnestly watched, than the sheep of the established and endowed 
shepherd ; and it is scarcely to be wondered at, perhaps, that while 
the duly-qualified pastor saw his sheep dwindle, Joshua’s flock grew 
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larger year by year, until they threatened to become too numerous 
for the square barn-like Little Bethel at the top of the hilly High- 
street. 

‘We met Mr. Pentreath in the wood, father,’ said Naomi; ‘ and 
he has come to see you.’ 

‘Yes; and I hope you’ve spent time enough in idleness,’ 
snapped aunt Judith; ‘and those tea-cloths not hemmed yet, I'll 
warrant.’ 

‘I finished the last of the dozen before dinner, aunt,’ replied 
Naomi, with her grave meekness, which had nothing of timidity or 
foolishness, only a tranquil submission to supreme authority. 

‘They ought to have been top-sewed,’ said Judith ; ‘hemming 
won’t stand the wear and tear they'll get from such a girl as 
Sally.’ 

‘I sewed them, aunt; and you know Sally seldom washes the 
tea-things.’ 

‘Never, I should hope,’ cried Judith. ‘There wouldn’t be 
many of ’em left if she did; and it’s a pattern you can’t match 
nowadays, if you was to give its weight in gold.’ 

‘What a good thing that ugliness should go out of fashion !’ 
retorted Jim, unthinking of the day when the commonest of those 
Staffordshire cups and saucers might take their places among the 
chosen specimens in a collector’s cabinet. 

‘Ah,’ sighed Judith, ‘ they were your grandmother’s ; but that 
makes little difference to you. You've no reverence for those that 
came before you.’ 

This conversation had been carried on in undertones at the tea- 
table, while Joshua had given Mr. Pentreath friendly welcome. 
They all drew round the tea-board after this. Aunt Judith filled 
the cups with precision, and the conversation became more general 
and more ceremonious. There was not much to talk about—-not 
much local chit-chat—in Combhollow ; but they did manage some- 
how to find something to say. Joshua talked of the people he 
had visited in his day’s duty—tenants of the Squire’s most of them— 
their grievances ; their ailments—scalds from tea-kettles, wounds 
from scythes or reaping-hooks; their sick cattle. Mr. Haggard 
confined his talk to worldly subjects, being wiser in this respect 
than some of his fellow-labourers. 

Oswald felt himself quite at home in the calm family circle, 
being happily ignorant of aunt Judith’s low opinion of him. He 
sipped his tea and ate his bread-and-butter, and looked at the flowers 
in the window and the coloured busts of John Whitfield and John 
Wesley in Bow china on the mantelpiece, and familiarised him- 
self with the aspect of the place. There was a mahogany book- 
case with glass doors on one side of the fireplace, and behind the 
glass rows of books, neatly arranged and neatly bound—books that 
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looked as if they were treasured by their owner—not like Oswald’s 
ragged regiment of volumes, always out of their proper places. 

‘You are fond of reading, Mr. Haggard,’ said the young man, 
looking at the bookcase. 

‘Very fond. I give all my spare hours to my books, but my 
spare hours do not make many days in the year. I carry a volume 
in my pocket when I have to walk far, and read as I go. That is 
my best chance of enjoying a book.’ 

‘ And who are your favourite authors ?’ 

‘ Bunyan, Baxter, and Law.’ 

These were strangers to Oswald Pentreath, save for a dim re- 
memhrance ci the Pilgrim’s Progress, devoured and wondered over 
in early boyhood. 

The conversation came to a dead stop at this point, but there 
was no embarrassment. A pause in the flow of talk is not such 
an awful thing in a Devonshire village as it is at a London dinner- 
table, where the fountain of wit is supposed to be inexhaustible, and a 
silence reflects discredit on the assemblage. 

‘Let us go into the garden,’ said Joshua when everybody’s 
second cup was empty. 

Jim had turned his bottom-upwards, and balanced his teaspoon 
across it, thereby scandalising aunt Judith, whose reproving frown 
had no influence upon him. 

‘Yes, and I’ll show you Naomi’s wilderness,’ said the boy to 
Oswald, in a confidential undertone. 

It was one of Joshua’s leisure evenings. There was no service 
at Little Bethel, and until closing-time there was nothing for him to 
do in the shop. He could afford to lounge in his garden and refresh 
himself with a little repose after a toilsome day. 

Aunt Judith went to the shop, where there was generally a run 
upon tape, needles, and such small gear in the leisure hours of 
evening, good housewives, who had been too busy to touch their 
needlework in the day, discovering their wants after tea and running 
down to Haggard’s to supply the same, and perhaps to spend five 
minutes or so inquiring after the health of that excellent man the 
minister. 

The rest repaired to the garden—a square piece of ground of 
about an acre, running off at the end into another acre, of irregular 
shape, which had been an orchard for the last hundred years. 

There was nothing picturesque about Mr. Haggard’s garden. It 
was neatly laid out upon utilitarian principles, with just so much 
regard to ornament as is implied in narrow borders of old- 
fashioned cottage flowers in front of homely vegetables, and a 
row of espaliers screening beds of onions and turnips. It was a 
garden running over with fertility, from the young pear-trees, around 
whose lowermost branches the scarlet-runners had entwined them- 
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selves lovingly, to the golden pumpkins sprawling in the setting 
sunlight, and the deformed old quince-trees that hung over a pond 
in the corner by the wall. The narrow paths were neatly kept, and 
there were very few weeds among vegetables or flowers, Jim being 
held answerable for the condition of things, and labouring here him- 
self daily, with some little assistance from the shop-boy and a good 
deal of help from Naomi, who was passionately fond of flowers. 

Mr. Haggard walked to the end of the garden with the young 
people, and then, feeling tired after his long round by hill and dale, 
seated himself on a bench by the quince-trees, which with an ancient 
walnut made this the shady spot of the garden. There was a square 
grass-plat here upon which stood a rude table—a specimen of Jim’s 
carpentry ; and on very warm afternoons aunt Judith was sometimes 
persuaded into an out-of-door tea-drinking here—a concession on 
her part only to be obtained by much diplomacy. 

Joshua was fond of his garden in a passive way, and it was here 
that he communed with himself on Saturday afternoons, meditating 
his subject for the next day’s sermons. It was here he read the 
Nonconformist divines, or indulged in that introspective study, that 
searching out of his own heart, which formed a prominent part of his 
system. There was not much to search for in the minister’s heart— 
no lurking evil to be thrust out of it. In singleness of purpose, in 
directness of aim, in simplicity of life, he came as near perfection as 
it is given to erring man to come. 

The young people strolled on along the narrow pathto the orchard, 
leaving Joshua to his meditations. If Judith had been there she 
would have taken pains to prevent this unrestricted communion be- 
tween the young Squire and Naomi; but her brother, in his contempla- 
tion of far-off things, was apt to overlook trifles lying near at hand, and 
he saw no danger in the temporary association of these young minds. 

‘Come and see our wilderness,’ cried Jim, opening the orchard- 
gate. 

The orchard was a queerly-shaped enclosure, a strip of land run- 
ning into a sharp point; and this triangular end had been allowed to 
be waste ground until Naomi’s fifteeath birthday, on which privileged 
occasion she begged the bit of waste from her father by way of birth- 
day gift ; and from that time forward it had been her constant delight 
and Jim’s occasional caprice to adorn the spot with all manner of 
Nature’s wildlings of forest, heath, and dell. It was a wonderful 
soil, that wilderness—everything grew there. Plants that affected 
sand, and plants that hungered forloam; flowers that loved the sun, and 
ferns enamoured of shade. They all grew together in harmony, like 
the happy family of birds and beasts, to oblige Naomi. Such prim- 
roses, yellow and purple ; such bluebells and foxgloves, and dragon’s- 
mouths and marsh-mallows, and amethyst-hued heaths, and gold 
and silver broom, and ferns of every denomination. 
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‘I think we could grow seaweed if we tried,’ said Jim. 

The old, old orchard was like a hospital of cripples, so lame and 
twisted and warped and crooked were the ancient trees, with more 
gummy exudation upon some of them than fruit; such gray old 
bark, such yawning wounds in their trunks. The turf was deep and 
soft, all hillocks and hollows; and in one sunny corner there was a 
row of beehives, the produce whereof was usually sold by aunt 
Judith, as a fuvour and at a good price, to some of the superior 
customers. 

‘ Other people get the honey, and we run the risk of getting stung,’ 
complained James, who felt injured by this arrangement. ‘ That’s 
what comes of being brought up by an aunt. If mother had lived we 
should have had cakes and junkets sometimes, I'll warrant.’ 

Jim had but a cloudy memory of his dead mother, and was apt 
to associate her loss with the idea of indulgences which would have 
flowed naturally from the maternal bounty. 

They loitered a little in the orchard, talking in a lazy summer- 
evening way about nothing particular. It was long past the Squire’s 
dinner-time, and Oswald knew that he had forfeited his dinner by 
absence. There was no such thing as a meal served out of due season 
at the Grange. Mrs. Nichols, the housekeeper, knew her duty too 
well for such foolish concessions. But Oswald was reconciled to the 
loss of his dinner. Female society was almost a novelty to him. 
The Squire lived like a recluse, and enjoyed the privilege of being 
eminently unpopular—a privilege which, in his own opinion, saved 
him five hundred a year. 

‘Your popular man is everybody’s friend except his own,’ re- 
marked the Squire, in his philosophic mood. ‘ People are always 
asking favours of him. Nobody ever asks me for anything.’ 

Oswald therefore, as the son of a miserly hermit, stinted of 
pocket-money, and of a nature too generous to live easily under a 
weight of obligation, visited hardly any one of those pleasant country 
houses which lay far apart among the fertile hills and valleys of his 
native place. He lived as lonely a life as ever a young man had to 
endure, and was in a better position to cultivate the Byronic tem- 
perament than most of the great poet’s disciples. Happily Nature 
had given him a disposition to take life easily, rather than the misan- 
thropic mind; and solitary and secluded as his existence was, he 
tried to make the best of it, amused himself after his own simple 
fashion, and complained to nobody. There was a touch of bitterness 
occasionally in his intercourse with his father, the old man’s mean- 
ness and suspicion being almost too much for endurance ; but this was 
the only bitter in his life. To this young man, therefore, reduced 
of necessity to the society of peasants and boatmen, it was a new 
thing to find himself in the company of a handsome young woman, 
who spoke with a certain refinement and expressed herself fairly, 
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although her range of ideas was limited. Those vague yearnings of 
Naomi’s for something wider and brighter than the narrow life of 
Combhollow answered to the sense of loss in his own mind. There 
was sympathy between them already, though this was but the second 
time of their meeting. 

‘I suppose you would hardly stay at Combhollow if you were a 
man, Miss Haggard ?’ said Oswald, after they had discussed the 
place and its dulness. 

‘O, no. If I were a man I should be a minister, and I would 
go and preach to the Cornish miners, as father did when he was a 
young man; or else I would be a missionary, and go to India.’ 

‘Ah, you talked about that the other night.’. 

‘Yes; I should like to teach those poor creatures—to turn 
them from their hideous gods, their human sacrifices, their cruelties. 
Why do we let them go on with such dreadful creeds ?’ 

‘I fancy the work of conversion would be rather beyond us. A 
missionary may labour in a corner, set up his little schoolroom, 
and baptise a handful or so of dusky Christians, who will go back 
to Siva and the rest of them as soon as his back is turned; but to 
turn all India from her false idols is a project beyond man’s dreams 
of the impossible. When Burke addressed the House of Commons 
on the evils of our government in India, the territory of the East 
India Company was larger than Russia and Turkey. We have ex- 
tended our conquests since his day, and we are but a sprinkling 
among that vast population. I think you must put India out of 
your head, Miss Haggard. The Thugs would strangle you; or the 
Khoords would bury you up to your neck and sacrifice you to their 
gods; or the tigers would eat you.’ 

‘Of course,’ cried Jim. ‘ How few people ever go to India 
that don’t get eaten by tigers in the long run! I never took up a 
magazine yet without seeing a picture of tiger-eating.’ 

They had arrived at the wilderness by this time—a corner of 
fern-tangle and sweet-smelling flowers, with masses of rough stone 
here and there amongst the greenery; which stonework had cost Jim 
much labour. There were some elder-trees leaning over from an 
adjoining orchard, and the spreading branches of a mulberry, which 
shaded one side of the small enclosure. There was a stone bench, 
which Jim had picked up from among the ruins of an old manor- 
house ; and in the middle of the wilderness, its rugged base choked 
with fern and primrose roots, there stood an old stone sun-dial, 
spoil from the same ruined mausion. That sun-dial, and the 
monkish-looking bench, gave an air of antiquity to the place. It 
was quite out of the world of Combhollow, as lonely as if it had 
been an oasis in a desert. One might have lived all one’s life in 
the High-street, and never suspected the existence of Naomi’s 
wilderness. A mild-faced sheep sometimes peeped at it through 
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an opening in the blackberry-hedge, perhaps wondering whether 
those ferns and flowers were edible; but except the sheep, there 
was rarely any sign of life in the adjoining orchard. 

Oswald praised the spot, as in duty bound. It could not 
appear particularly beautiful to him after the picturesque wildness 
of Pentreath park and wood; but it had a quaint prettiness that 
was not without its charm. He sat down by Naomi on the broad 
old stone bench, and watched her thoughtfully and in silence for a 
little. She had taken her knitting out of her pocket, and the 
needles were flashing swiftly under her slender fingers. The hands 
were brown, but slim and well shaped. 

She was very handsome, Oswald thought—much baasloomer 
than the Devonshire beauties, with their complexions of roses and 
cream. Her face had a noble look: the features boldly carved ; 
the eyes deep and dark, with heavy lids such as he remembered 
seeing oftener in sculpture than in flesh ; the mouth was full and 
firm; the chin a thought too square for feminine loveliness. If 
the face erred at all, it was that the girl was too like her father: 
—manly firmness rather than womanly softness prevailed. But 
Oswald could not see any blemish’in this noble countenance. He 
was drawn to its owner with strongest sympathy. It was not love 
at first sight, but friendship, confidence, companionship, which 
drew him; and he had no thought of peril in this new influence. 
What peril could there be indeed for him, even if the fancy had 
been of a warmer tendency? He had no money to spend, but he 
was the master of his own heart. He might dispose of that as he 
pleased. 

‘Marry a dairy-maid if you like,’ the Squire had once said to 
him, in his brutal fashion; ‘but I shall expect you to keep her 
until I’m under the sod. An impoverished estate can’t afford to 
recognise early marriages, unless they bring land or money along 
with them.’ 

They had been in the wilderness about half an hour, Jim 
exhibiting his chosen specimens, in pursuit of which he had, by his 
showing, more or less imperilled his life, hanging on to precipices 
like the samphire gatherer, scaling inaccessible hills, and losing 
himself in pathless woods inhabited by the reptile tribe. The sun 
had gone down behind the old tiled roofs and thatched gables of 
the High-street, and Joshua had left his quiet garden for the bustle 
and business of the shop. 

‘We'd better be going indoors, Jim,’ said Naomi, rolling up 
her stocking. ‘ You’ve your sum to do for to-morrow.’ 

Oswald felt that he had no excuse for prolonging his visit. He 
walked back to the house with Naomi and her brother, but did not 
go indoors with them. There was a side gate opening into the 
street, and here he stopped to wish them good-evening. 
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‘You might as well stop to supper,’ said Jim. ‘It would be 
livelier if you stayed.’ 

‘I think I have intruded too long already,’ answered Oswald 
_ceremoniously ; and as Naomi did not second her brother’s invitation, 
he shook hands with them both and went away. 

Aunt Judith was standing at the house-door when they went 
in—a surprise for both, as it was her custom to be in the shop at 
this hour. 

‘I hope you’ve wasted enough time with your fine gentleman,’ 
she said, with extra acidity. 

‘I wasn’t wasting time, aunt; I had my knitting with me,’ 
replied Naomi; ‘and there was nothing for me to do indoors.’ 

_ A pity there wasn’t. Idling about the garden with a gentle- 
man above you in station! What would your father say to that, I 
wonder ?” 

‘Father was with us part of the time,’ said Naomi. 

‘Was he really ? and what about the rest of the time when he 
wasn’t with you? Fine carryings on indeed for a grocer’s daugh- 
ter! No good ever came of that kind of thing, Miss Naomi, I can 
tell you.’ 

‘No harm will ever come of it while I’m here,’ cried Jim, his 
face crimson with anger. ‘I'd knock down any man that said an 
uncivil word to my sister. As for the young Squire, he’s a gentle- 
man, and as soft-spoken as a girl.’ 

‘I never trust your soft-spoken people,’ answered Judith ; and 
at this juncture a shrill cry of ‘Miss Haggard, wanted, please,’ 
from the opened door at the back ofthe shop diverted the spinster’s 
attention, and she ran off to measure calico or printed goods for 
an impatient matron. 

Supper-time, prayers,.and Scripture reading seemed a little 
duller than usual to Naomi that evening. The quiet monotony of 
life hung upon her heavily, like an actual burden. She had begun 
to ask herself of late whether existence was to go on always in 
the same measured round—eventless, unvarying ; whether the por- 
tion which appeared satisfying and all-sufficient for aunt Judith 
was also to content her; whether those vague aspirings of the 
soul for something loftier and wider, which stirred in her breast like 
the wings of imprisoned birds, were to wear themselves out by their 
own restlessness, and know no fruition. To-night the question 
seemed to press itself upon her more closely than usual. O, how 
much better to be a female missionary—a teacher of little tawny 
heathens in some clearing of the jungle; or to visit fever-poisoned 
prisons, like Mrs. Fry! How much fairer any life in which there 
was peril, and with peril the reward of brave deeds, the hope of 
glory ! 

‘What use am I in this world?’ she thought, on her knees in 
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that solemn silence which ensued after Joshua’s extemporaneous 
prayer—a pause which he bade his household devote to self-exami- 
nation and pious meditation. ‘If I were to die to-morrow, no one 
would be the worse for my loss. Father would be sorry, perhaps, 
because he is good, not because I am of any use to him, or make 
his life happier by living. There is no duty I do that aunt 
Judith would not do better than I if I were gone; and the tasks I 
do listlessly she would perform briskly, putting all her heart and 
mind into them. But if I were to go abroad and teach heathen 
children, I feel that I could work honestly and earnestly—yes, like 
those good women I have read of.’ 

These were Naomi’s musings on her knees to-night. No fairer 
scheme of life offered itself to her girlish fancy than the missionary 
idea. She resolved to work for that end, to read more, to be more 
attentive to her father’s teaching, to raise herself to that higher 
level from which she might shed enlightenment on ignorant Pagan 
souls. And behold, in the midst of these high resolves, her 
thoughts flew off at a tangent. ‘If I were Mr. Pentreath I would 
be asoldier,’ she thought. ‘I wonder ifhe is tired of Combhollow ? 
But he has his horse, and, until the other day, he had his yacht. 
It is different for him. Yet, if I were free like him, with a good 
old name, I would try to be something more than an idle country 
gentleman. People respect his brother for running away to sea. 
I know that by the way they talk of the two in Combhollow.’ 

‘You'd better take your candle and go to bed, child,’ Miss 
Haggard said to Naomi directly after supper. ‘I want to have a 
few words with Joshua.’ 

Of all things most displeasing to the minister’s human weak- 
ness was a few words with his sister Judith. That preface of hers 
as surely foreboded evil as the warning of the screech-owl or the 
minor howl ofthe dog. Nothing pleasant ever came ofa few words 
with Judith. 

‘ Well, Judith, what is it now ?’ asked her brother, as soon as 
they were alone, anxious to come to the worst without beating about 
the bush. 

‘Only that I think it’s a pity you don’t keep your eyes a little 
wider open to see what’s under your nose. It’s all very well to be 
looking towards the New Jerusalem, and I'd be the last to lose my 
habitation in that blessed city, but while a man lives among the 
Philistines he should have an eye to his own household.’ 

‘ What’s the matter, my dear? The new cask of Irish butter is not 
rancid, I hope? I gave a halfpenny a pound more for it than the last.’ 

‘No, Joshua, the butter is as sweet as a new cob-nut. But I 
don’t like your daughter’s goings on with Mr. Pentreath.’ 

‘ What do you mean, Judith ?’ cried the minister, with a flash 
of natural indignation. 
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‘Bringing him home to tea as if he was her equal. A pretty 
thing to set tongues wagging in Combhollow.’ 

‘I see no need for people to talk about us because the Squire’s 
son takes a cup of tea in my house. He is better born than my 
daughter, I grant you, but not better bred. Naomi is a lady in 
mind and nature, and as such no man’s inferior. And she is some- 
thing less than my daughter if she does not respect herself so much 
as to make every man respect her.’ 

‘That’s all very fine,’ retorted Judith, ‘ but you’d better look 
out that no mischief comes of it. You heard what Jabez Long said 
while I was working like a slave to bring the life back to that young 
man’s body. It’s unlucky to save a man from drowning. Take 
care the bad luck doesn’t come our way. I don’t like to see Mr. 
Pentreath hanging about the place.’ 

‘Why, Judith, you can’t be weak enough or wicked enough to 
give heed to such a vulgar superstition.’ 

‘I don’tknow about that. There’s a grain of good sense some- 
times in vulgar superstitions.’ 

‘ Sometimes, perhaps; but in that particular superstition not an 
iota. Our fishermen get the fancy from the North. Itisa common 
belief in Shetland.’ 

‘ Have it your own way,’ said Judith, with an offended air ; ‘ but 
I’m afraid you’ve too much book-learning to be wise about the affairs 
of this life.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MINISTER GOES ON A JOURNEY, 


Very tranquil was the progress of life at Combhollow. None of 
those bubbles called events rippled the calm surface of that Devonian 
millpond. Every day and every week brought the same duties— 
a beaten round of petty cares and unexciting pleasures—pleasures 
so small as to have been positively invisible to any observer survey- 
ing this quiet rustic life from the outside. Even the changes of 
the seasons brought but little change to the dwellers in the High- 
street. The farming folks had their harvest-homes, and apple- 
storing time, and cider-brewing, and all the variety of rustic life ; 
but in the village—by courtesy, town—the dull unalterable round 
went on from January to December. Save for the fire-glow upon 
cottage-windows, and the cheery look of the forge in the early dusk, 
you would hardly have known winter from summer. Frosts rarely 
visited this favoured clime. There was a good deal of mist and 
rain, and sometimes fierce winds came tearing across the sea as 
savagely as if they meant to root up Combhollow altogether, but 
the traditional winter of the North—icicle-crowned and snow- 
mantled—was a stranger here. ; 
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Naomi, just nineteen years of age in this misty November, 
schooled her soul to bear the quiet of her life, and performed her 
daily duties with a sweet tranquillity which might have seemed the 
essence of patience to any one who could have looked into her heart 
and seen its eager yearnings for a busier existence. She had talked 
to her father of her desire for missionary work, and he had answered 
her in the words of St. Paul, ‘ Let your women keep silence in the 
churches: for it is not permitted unto them to speak.’ 

Very hard words they sounded to Naomi. 

‘ But I don’t want to preach, father,’ she pleaded ; ‘I only want 
to teach the little children.’ 

‘There are children enough for you to teach here, Naomi. I 
am not satisfied yet with our Sunday-school. The boys are back- 
ward; and the girls, though a little better, are wofully unen- 
lightened.’ 

Naomi sighed and submitted. This was an unanswerable 
answer. Ifshe could not do good work with these little English 
Christians, born and bred to belief in the Scriptures, how could 
she hope to make converts of little heathens, speaking a strange 
language ? Mr. Pentreath had given her a Hindostani grammar that 
had belonged to his uncle, Captain Tremaine, and she had worked 
in secret at the language—learning a little bit at a time during the 
extra quarter of an hour she could venture to keep her candle burning 
before going to bed. Anything beyond a quarter of an hour might 
have drawn upon her the displeasure of aunt Judith, who had a 
sharp eye to the consumption of bedroom candles, and would have 
suspected the unholy practice of novel reading or a sinful lingering 
over the braiding of hair, had she perceived an undue diminution 
of the tallow. So Naomi, being convinced that she was not good 
enough or clever enough for a missionary, began to despair of ever 
releasing herself from the prison-chamber of life in a village. She 
had no yearning for fine dresses, or pleasures, or any of the ob- 
jects that might have presented themselves to the mind of a girl 
brought up in a boarding-school, but she sighed for something more 
than Combhollow could give her; or else perhaps she needed some 
stronger anchor to hold her in those quiet waters than any which 
her household ties offered. 

Her father loved her. Of that fact she had no doubt; but his 
affection was so undemonstrative as to seem near akin to coldness. 
He was formal in his intercourse with his children—more given to 
reprove than to praise, to counsel than to caress. As a child— 
finding herself motherless in childhood—she had given her father 
an almost romantic love, following him about with faithful solicitude, 
fearing, if he were out of her sight for a little longer than usual, 
that he would go away and she should never see him more, shedding 
childhood’s passionate tears at the thought that he would die as her 
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mother had died, and leave her lonely. The father had responded 
to this affection with an almost equal warmth, holding the little girl 
on his knees through many an hour of pious meditation, taking her 
with him on many a journey, carrying her when she was tired, 
watching by her little bed through childhood’s fevers and illnesses, 
and, in some wise, filling the dead mother’s place, much to Judith’s 
displeasure, who argued that a woman must know more about the 
treatment ofa sick child than a man, were he twenty times a father. 

Little by little, as Naomi grew from childhood to girlhood, this 


. sympathy between father and daughter had dwindled—on the father’s 


side, not on the daughter’s. Naomi was still as fond, but more 
reserved in the expression of fondness. She was too old to sit on her 
father’s knee. She must give up those pleasant wanderings by her 
father’s side. She had her lessons to learn; her daily tasks, 
scholastic and domestic. Aunt Judith taught her household economy ; 
Joshua trained her mind. The father was transformed into the 
schoolmaster ; and Judith took care to impress upon her brother that 
if he were too indulgent, Naomi would respect him too little to profit 
by his instructions. 

‘ When we were boy and girl, we used to call father and mother 
sir and madam,’ said Judith. ‘ You must remember that, Joshua.’ 

‘Yes, Judith. But I don’t know that we loved them any more 
on that account. Father’s a beautiful word. I should be sorry to 
hear Naomi change it for sir.’ 

In pure conscientiousness, and with a view to the culture of his 
daughter’s mind, Joshua abandoned those loving ways which had 
been so dear to his daughter’s heart. The change was so gradual 
that she was hardly aware of its progress. It was only when she 
looked back to those happy childish days that she knew how much 
she had lost of life’s sweetness. Yet she had no thought of com- 
plaint, nor was her father’s goodness lessened in her estimation. He 
was still the one most perfect man her little world held; perfect as 
the best of those good men she had read about in her narrow range 
of literature. 

Mr. Pentreath availed himself of Joshua’s permission to call 
occasionally, and dropped in now and then of an evening, or came 
at dusk and drank tea out of the blue and buff Staffordshire tea- 
cups. Sometimes he stayed for prayers and supper, and listened 
attentively to the minister’s exposition of psalm or chapter. Perhaps 
he obtained more real knowledge of the Scriptures from these even- 
ings than from all those Sunday services which he had attended, 
absent-minded and sleepy, in the old parish church, where the 
family pew of the Pentreaths was as large as a small room, and 
screened from the vulgar gaze by old oak panelling and faded green 
curtains on brazen rods—a fine place for slumber. 

Joshua took the young man’s visits as a matter of course; but 
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Judith expended her spleen in various shrugs and elevations of thin 
eyebrows and depressions of thin lips. 

‘ How fond the young squire is of us all!’ she said; ‘ we ought 
to be uncommonly proud, I’m sure. Is it you or me, I wonder, he 
comes for ?’ 

Whereupon Joshua’s frown warned her that she had better push 
her insinuations no further. 


It was summer time again—early summer; the sweet fresh 
season of newly-opened roses and new-mown hay. The young ferns 
were unfolding their tender green fronds under every hedge, on every 
stony bank; the hartstongues uncurling their pointed tips; fields 
purple with clover, or silver-white with blossoming beans; a time 
of sweetest subtlest odours; the sea yonder, deep translucent green, 
shining through every opening in the undulating land, through ragged 
breaks in upland hawthorn hedges, above the beans and the clover, 
like another world, fairer even than this beauteous earth. 

In such sweet summer weather Joshua Haggard left Combhollow 
on a journey that was to last a week. He wore his Sunday suit, stout 
buckled shoes, and carried a change of linen and the simple neces- 
saries of his toilet in a small leather knapsack. His journey was to be 
performed for the most part in lumbering old stage-coaches, but the 
last twenty miles were to be done upon foot. Mr. Haggard was going 
to assist at the opening of a humble little chapel in the wild Cornish 
country, between the Lizard and Penzance. The minister of the new 
chapel was one of his pupils and disciples; a dark-browed young shoe- 
maker of five-and-twenty, who had come in of an evening with leather- 
stained hands to read and study under Joshua Haggard’s direction, and 
had nursed a tender passion for Naomi which he had never ventured 
to reveal. Perhaps it was his consciousness that this affection was 
vain which decided Nicholas Wild upon turning his back on the 
quiet comfort of Combhollow about two years ago, and taking up his 
staff as a wandering preacher. He had kept his own body and soul 
together by mending the shoes of his hearers; and he had ministered 
to the souls of his shifting flocks without fee or reward, content if 
in field or on common he could see listening faces crowding round 
him, and hear the untaught voices pealing up to the open sky in 
the hymns he dictated to his congregation line by line. After an 
itinerant career of two years, Nicholas had become so popular in one 
particular district as to find it advisable to settle there altogether; 
and his congregation had contrived among them to build him a chapel 
—such a curious little tabernacle, in an angle ofa field, as lonely as 
if it had dropped from the sky. The walls of cob; the roof covered 
with large thick slabs of roughly-cut slate, like flagstones; a small 
door at one end, a big window at each side, and about as much 
architectural design or beauty in the building as there is in a toy 
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Noah’s ark. But the temple of Solomon was never lovelier in the 
eyes of its founder than was this rude barn to Nicholas Wild. He 
wrote to his beloved pastor and teacher, telling him of his good 
fortune ; how the Word had prospered in these far western villages 
by his humble efforts, and entreating Joshua as a favour beyond 
all measure of gratitude to come and preach the opening sermon in 
this new-built chapel. 

‘ Your voice would call down a blessing upon my work,’ he wrote, 
‘and move the hearts of my faithful flock as I can never hope to stir 
them, though Providence has blessed my teaching. I want the 
opening of this lowly temple to be a golden page in their memories 
so long as they live. I want them to feel that this tabernacle 
among the hills has been sanctified and glorified by an inspired 
voice, by a chosen messenger of the gospel, gifted above all other 
servants of God.’ 

To an appeal such as this Joshua Haggard would have esteemed 
it sinful to turn a deaf ear. Nicholas Wild’s intelligence and piety 
had made the youth very dear to him. He was proud of his pupil’s 
success, as in a considerable measure his own work; and his heart 
warmed at the thought of that little chapel among the wild hills by 
that rock-bound shore, over whose craggy pinnacles the dark-winged 
cormorants and the silver-white gulls skim and wheel and scream and 
chatter. 

To Joshua this Cornish coast was at once familiar and dear. 
He too had wandered there in his hardy youth. He had taught 
and preached from Camelford to Penzance, and his teaching had 
prospered. His name was a word of power in the West, and he 
seldom let a summer go by without making some such journey as he 
was making now—to preach, to inspect village schools, to spend a 
day here and there among old friends, and perform other duties of 
his office. 

The little chapel was opened to the eager flock one bright June 
morning; men, women, and children in their smartest clothes, as 
if for a flower-feast; a congregation gathered from twenty miles 
round, so eager were these Independents to hear Joshua Haggard. 
The fervid extemporaneous prayers were poured forth above the 
heads of that assembly, all standing to pray after their manner ; 
the enthusiastic hymns had been sung—hymns which compared this 
cob-walled barn to the gorgeous temple in the sacred city; and then 
Joshua ascended to the deal pulpit, and opened his Bible on the 
green-baize cushion and preached a two hours’ sermon upon one of 
his favourite texts: ‘I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of the Lord.’ 

No one felt that two hours’ discourse a sentence too long, un- 
less it were, perhaps, the children—some of whom yawned piteously ; 
some shuffled on their seats, and were shaken or otherwise admonished 
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by offended elders; while others of still more tender years sank into. 


placid slumber, and enjoyed the warmth of the atmosphere and the 
sonorous lullaby of Joshua’s deep melodious voice. 

Nicholas Wild was in a glow of gratitude as he walked home to 
the adjacent village with his friend. 

‘ They will never forget your words to-day, nor shall I,’ he said. 
‘They have sunk into my heart. You have told us what the 
minister of such a flock should be. It shall be the business of my 
life to come as near as I can to that sublime type. It ought to be 
easy for me, having known you. I have but to imitate my master 
upon earth in order to approach nearer to the example of my Master 
in heaven.’ 

‘Gently, Nicholas, gently; you offend me by such words as 
those. Providence has been very good to me. My lines have fallen 
in pleasant places ; life has been made easy to me. I have not been 
tried as some are tried, or tempted as some are tempted. I have 
known little sorrow. My faith has not been shaken by adversity. 
I have known neither hunger nor thirst, disease nor loss of fortune. 
My wife was a good woman, my children are affectionate and duti- 
ful, my business is prosperous. I am like Job before Satan asked 
to try him. What am I, then, that I should boast, or suffer others 
to boast of me ?” 

To which Nicholas replied with fervid eulogy : 

‘ All that I am I owe to you,’ he said, ‘as Saul owed all to 
Samuel. And your lovely daughter, Mr. Haggard, to have known 
her, to have lived in her company for a little while, is to have held 
fellowship with angels.’ 

‘ Nicholas, you must not talk like that. My daughter is a good 
girl, but—’ 

‘She has more than common goodness. My sisters are good 
women, but they are not like Naomi. She is strong and noble, like 
the women of old; a woman to sacrifice herself for others, to suffer 
in silence ; to do great deeds like the women of old time, like Jael 
or Judith.’ 

‘I would rather she should resemble Ruth or Esther,’ replied 
Joshua, smiling at an enthusiasm which betrayed the speaker’s secret. 
‘I would rather she should live her simple life, meek, obedient, 
faithful, domestic, happy herself, and the source of happiness to 
others.’ 

‘We have often talked together of spiritual things, Mr. Haggard, 
and perhaps Naomi has poured forth her heart more freely to me 
than she would venture to do to you. Her heart burns within her 
to do some good and great thing. She would like to go on a foreign 
mission; to teach the children of the heathen, to carry light into 
dark places.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ exclaimed Joshua contemptuously. ‘ Let her stay 
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at home and mind her own business. That is a woman’s mission. 
Remember what St. Paul says about women.’ 

‘St. Paul had not the privilege of knowing Naomi Haggard,’ said 
the rapturous Nicholas. ‘ ButI will not presume to argue with you, 
sir; only tell me that she is well aad happy.’ 

‘She is well, I am thankful to say ; and I suppose she is happy. 
She has no cause for unhappiness.’ 

‘ The female mind is a delicate thing, Mr. Haggard, and common 
blessings do not always suffice for its contentment. Has Naomi any 
thought of settling ?’ 

‘You mean getting married ?’ said Joshua. ‘No, I think not. 
We have heard nothing about that yet awhile.’ 

‘None but a superior person would suit Naomi.’ 

‘I think not; and her only admirer—not an avowed admirer as 
yet—is a person so far her superior in birth and fortune that I am 
doubtful whether I do right in encouraging their acquaintance.’ 

Nicholas Wild’s cheek paled at this. He had long ago despaired of 
winning Naomi for himself, but it was not the less a pang to hear that 
she was likely to be won by another, and that other a man of higher 
rank than himself. This gave a keener point to the knife that 
stabbed him, for Nicholas, though a good fellow, was not large- 
minded, and was inclined to believe that to be a gentleman by birth 
and fortune was to belong to the children of Belial. 

‘It would be hard to find anybody worthy of Naomi,’ he said, 
‘least of all a pampered idler, with nothing but fine clothes and a 
fine name to recommend him.’ 

‘The young man I speak of has not been very kindly treated by 
fortune, though birth has made him a gentleman, and he will have 
a fair estate by and by. You remember young Pentreath, the 
Squire’s son ?’ 

‘Remember him? yes; a pale-faced slip of a youth. He comes 
of a bad race, if all is true that folks say about the old Squire.’ 

‘ All that folks say of their neighbours rarely is true,’ replied 
Joshua. ‘I dare say the Squire led a wild life in his youth, and I 
know that he is a hard uncharitable man in his age; but there is 
no reason his son should resemble him in character any more than he 
does in looks, and there have seldom been father and son less alike. 

Joshua told his disciple about the wreck of the Dolphin, and the 
friendship that had since arisen between Oswald and the minister’s 
family. 

‘I have very little reason to suppose that his feeling for Naomi 
is anything warmer than the friendship he has for the rest of us,’ 
concluded Joshua ; ‘ but they have been a good deal together, and 
they seem to have many ideas in common.’ 

‘He could not know her and not love her,’ replied Michael 
warmly. ‘How does the old Squire take it ?’ 
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‘You mean does he approve his son’s intimacy with me and 
mine ?’ said Joshua. ‘ So far as I can discover, he neither approves 
nor disapproves. He lets his son take his own course in all things, 
except spending money. His poor sordid soul seems to be so ab- 
sorbed in the task of scraping together every sixpence he can screw 
out of the land, that he gives no care or heed to his son’s existence. 
The youth who ran away to sea is not more remote from his father 
than the son who lives in the same house with him.’ 

Here the conversation ended. They had arrived at the village 
where Nicholas lived. He had a comfortable lodging of two clean 
little rooms in a stone cottage set in a square plot of land, chiefly 
devoted to the growth of potatoes, but beautified by a few rose- 
bushes and a row of tiger lilies on each side of the narrow path 
leading from the little wooden gate to the cottage door. His land- 
lady had prepared quite a banquet in honour of the minister— 
a potato pasty and a boiled leg of pork, with cabbage enough for a 
large family. 

Here Joshua lodyed for the night. He set out at seven o’clock 
next morning after a comfortable breakfast on the first stage of his 
homeward journey. He might have taken the coach at Helston, 
only nine miles off, but he had made up his mind to walk at least 
as far as Truro, not always taking the straightest road thither, but 
taking a peep at various spots that had been dear and familiar to 
him in those wandering days of his youth, when he had carried the 
glad tidings from hamlet to hamlet and homestead to homestead, 
dropping unawares upon sequestered households far from the voices 
of this world, as if he had been in very truth a heaven-sent mes- 
senger. 

‘I’m afraid you'll find the journey tiring,’ said Nicholas at part- 
ing; ‘the sun is so hot, and the roads are dusty.’ 

‘I love a hot sun, and I must put up with the dust,’ answered 
Joshua cheerily. ‘It will do my heart good to see the old places 
and the old faces, and to find that I have not been forgotten.’ 

He shouldered his knapsack, wrung Nicholas’s hand for the last 
time, gave him a hearty blessing, and walked away upon the white 
high-road with that swinging stride of his, which showed how easy 
such exercise was to: him. 

It was a glorious summer day—the blue bright sky without a 
cloud, the warm earth breathing perfume. This village among the 
hills—two straggling rows of cottages bordering a broad high-road— 
seemed to be set upon the apex of this western world. There lay 
the bright green sea, ever so far below yonder dip in the broad 
fields, that stretched away to the edge of the cliff. No indication 
of the rock-bound shore below—the craggy arches and peaks and 
ragged boulders—was to be seen from here, only cornfields and 
meadows sloping to the cliff, and in the distance a castellated man- 
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sion, rising from the soil, gaunt and lonely, like the castle of Giant 
Blunderbore. 

Never had Joshua Haggard been in a happier frame of mind 
than on this fair June morning. He loved the sunshine, the soft 
westerly breeze, which warmed him even more than the sun. It 
was some hereditary instinct, perhaps, from his Spanish forefathers, 
some innate love of sunburnt sierras and a torrid sky, that made him 
so fond of the breathless midsummer weather and the fierce noontide 
sun. He walked on for a good many miles without a halt, and 
in this solitary walk fell into meditation upon his family and their 
prospects. That conversation yesterday afternoon with Nicholas Wild 
had set him thinking about his daughter and Oswald Pentreath. 

He was not an ambitious man, either for himself or for his 
children. He was not a man who sought for earthly distinctions or 
set his affections on the things of this world. Yet it pleased him 
to think that his daughter might be raised in the social scale by 
mariage with a gentleman and a man who took his rank from the 
land. In the minds of these country people there is a natural love 
of the soil which makes landed estate seem to them above all other 
fortune. A manufacturer with a million would have been a very 
small man at Combhollow compared with Squire Pentreath, whose 
race had occupied the land from time immemorial. 

‘Why should he not choose her for his wife ?’ argued Joshua. 
‘She is a lady in education and principle. She has the manners of 
a lady, and beauty that is given to few women, be their rank of the 
highest. As for fortune—well, I could give her enough to make 
the marriage no imprudent one for Oswald Pentreath. I must get 
to understand the state of that young man’s feelings. Judith may 
be right after all. We have been going on too easily, perhaps. I 
must ascertain the old Squire’s sentiments. I will not have my 
daughter trifled with or slighted.’ 

Having come to this conclusion, Joshua Haggard dismissed the 
subject. He was too clear-brained and definite to go on revolving 
his ideas in a mill. There had never yet been confusion or per- 
plexity in his mind upon any subject: no question had ever arisen 
that he had not been unable to grapple with and answer satisfactorily. 
But then, as he himself said to Nicholas Wild, his life journey had 
been an easy one. Heretofore Fate had given him no hard riddles 
to solve. But every man in his time meets the Sphinx, and must 
answer or die. Joshua’s time had not yet come. 

Very beautiful was that far Cornish land in the summer noon— 
a large wild beauty, but neither desolate nor gloomy. The undu- 
lating fields had a fertile prosperous look, the patches of common 
were golden with furze, and all the water-pools shone like jewels 
under that bounteous glorifier of all things, the sun. Three miles 
short of Penmoyle, a village made dear to him by pleasant youth- 
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ful memories, and where he had determined to take his rest, 
Joshua Haggard turned aside from the sandy road, little better than 


‘a lane on this steep hill-side, and strolled on to a bit of rugged 


common-land, all hillock and hollow, with water here and there in 
the deeper hollows, and furze ablaze upon all the hillocks. Here, he 
thought, was a pleasant place for half an hour’s repose. He had 
walked seven or eight miles, and had three more to walk to Pen- 
moyle, where he meant to dine with some of his old friends. The 
Penmoyle dinner-hour would be over by an hour or two when he 
arrived, but the land was full of plenty. There would be a slice of 
corned beef or Cornish ham, or a wedge of cold pasty at his service, 
to say nothing of crisply-baked cakes, fried potatoes and bacon— 
luxuries which the minister’s soul renounced as dangerous, savouring 
too much of Esau’s fatal feast. 

Nothing could be prettier in its own peculiar way than that little 
bit of common on the top of the sandy hill. Perhaps it was its 
peacefulness that made it so lovely, or the summer atmosphere, in 
itself so delicious that it would have beautified a desert. There was 
a silence, save of sweet vague summer sounds: the humming of 
insects, the whispering of that soft west wind, and presently, bursting 
out with a shrill gush, the carol of the skylark aloft, a speck in the 
dazzling blue. 

Joshua Haggard sighed the sigh of utter contentment as he 
stretched himself on the mossy turf (the soil here grew more moss 
than grass), and inhaled the almond perfume of the furze—a warm 
sweetness, as if those golden butterfly blossoms smelt of the sun 
that had given them their colour and their bloom. 

It seemed as if that sigh of his woke the sleeping nymph of the 
scene ; for there came in answer to it a faint fluttering sound like 
the rustle of a woman’s garment— no frélement or frou-frou of rich 
silken tissue, but a little fluttering noise of softer humbler drapery, 
such as poor folks wear. 

Joshua Haggard turned his head a little way, and looked across 
the ragged clump of furze that topped the hillock on which he had 
thrown himself. There was a tiny pool of water in the hollow below, 
and on the other side of the hillock sat a girl, bareheaded under the 
summer sun, a little bundle lying on the turf beside her, her bare 
feet in the water. They shone silver white under that clear water, 
and Joshua’s heart gave a curious thrill—half fear, half wonder—as 
if he had seen a fairy. 

There came back to his memory stories that he had loved in his 
childhood, before he had grown to believe that there were no other 
stories save Bible stories that were good for a man to read or admire. 
Dimly there came back to him a legend of a summer noontide such 
as this, and a princess transformed by wicked arts into a beggar 
wench washing her toil-worn feet by the wayside. 
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He could not see the girl’s face as he looked down the slope on 
which she sat, with her back to the hillock and to him; but he saw 
she had the princess’s long fair hair, fair as flax and bright as the 
silk his children used to wind from the cocoons of their silkworms 
in the autumn evenings a few years ago. 

‘I am not much like the prince who met the disguised princess,’ 
he thought, smiling at his fancy, ‘ nor yet like the lucky adventurer 
I used to read of in those fairy books. Poor child! I daresay she 
is some miner’s daughter, who has been over the hills yonder to 
carry her father his dinner. I wonder whether she has ever read 
her Bible. I used to teach many such fair-haired children when I 
was in this part of the country years ago.’ 

The furze rustled as he bent over to look down at that sunlit 
head with its loose flaxen hair, and the girl started and looked up 
at him, and gave a little cry of fear on seeing that dark intent face 
bent above her. 

She took her feet hastily out of the water, snatched up her 
bundle, and sprang up as if about to fly; but Joshua stepped quickly 
down from the hillock and stood beside her. 

‘Why are you running away, child? Are you afraid of me ?’ 

She looked up at him with great blue eyes—those rare eyes 
that are absolutely blue, the azure of the summer sky—looked up 
at him in evident terror. 

‘Let me go,’ she cried, as his strong hand grasped her arm, 
gently but firmly. 

‘My child, I have no desire to detain you. But you mustn’t 
run away from me as if I were some terrible monster. I will not 
do you any harm. I would do you good if I could, poor wandering 
lamb. Alas, I fear the world has not used you kindly, or the sight 
of a strange face would not scare you so.’ 

‘You won’t take me back to them ?’ cried the girl, with a 
shudder. 

‘I will take you nowhere that you do not wish to go. But 
who.are these people whom you fear so much ?” 

‘The people I belong to.’ 

‘Your father and mother ?” 

‘No. Inever had a father or mother—not to know them.’ 

‘Who are these people, then ?” 

‘The strollers. I was at Helston fair with them yesterday ; and 
I ran away and slept under a haystack last night, and came on here 
this morning ; and O, please, please, please, good gentleman, don’t 
take me back to them !’ she cried, clasping her hands piteously. 

‘ Strolling players—mountebanks, you mean ?’ 

‘Yes. ‘Ihey act, and dance, and tumble at fairs and places ; 
and they have some horses, and sometimes they call themselves a 
circus; and they made me dance on the horses’ backs and jump 
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‘through hoops. I fell once, and was nearly killed: it was only the 
sawdust saved me, they said.’ 

‘Poor child! Have you been with them long ?’ 

‘ All my life,’ answered the girl, opening those innocent blu 
eyes. ‘I belong to them. I never had any other home or any 
other friends.’ 

‘My poor fost lamb! And were they unkind ?’ 

The girl’s red under-lip—fuller than the upper, like Sophia’s—& 
pouted a little as she meditated this question. 

‘They never starved me,’ she said; ‘they did not beat m 
‘often.’ 

‘But they did sometimes strike you?’ cried the minister in 
dignantly. 

‘ Yes, when I was stupid and could not learn what they wanted, 
I was fond of the horses and the jumping through hoops, though it 
was dangerous ; but they wanted me to learn tricks with cards, ani 
conjuring. I was stupid at that: the numbers puzzled me. Ani 
then the Black Captain—he’s the master of us all—used to get int 
a passion, and hit me, and swear at me—such dreadful words.’ 

The very recollection was appalling, for she burst into tears and 
sobbed passionately for a minute or two. Joshua was accustomed 
to be the confidant and consoler of other people’s troubles. He 
patted this wanderer gently on the shoulder, and comforted her with 
a few soothing words. 

‘ You shall not go back to these people, child, if I can prevent 
it,’ he said; ‘ and you shall learn to read your Bible. You haw 
never learned that, I fear.’ 

‘Is that the book people read in the churches ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, and in chapels, and in every Christian home.’ 

‘What's that ?’ asked the girl wonderingly; ‘I don’t know 
what it means.’ 

Then Joshua tried in simplest, easiest phrases to tell her what 
Christianity meant, and what its Founder had done for men. She 
listened meekly, and understood some part of what he said; but 
even that much was dimly comprehended by her. The veil of 
ignorance which shrouded her young mind was too dense to be pene- 
trated easily by the light of truth. 

‘Tell me how you came to belong to these strollers,’ said 
Joshua presently. 

‘I don’t know. I belonged to them always.’ 

‘You have no memory that goes back beyond that strolling life? 
Your mind cannot pierce to something behind that—far away—half 
forgotten—a different life, a fixed home ?’ 

‘No. The first thing I can remember is a little close room 
upon wheels, a room that was always moving, the hedges and trees 
going by outside. I used to watch them move. I thought it was 
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the road that moved, not us; and I remember the little dark corner 


where I slept, squeezed in by the wall, and how I used to be almost 
smothered sometimes. That was when my first mother was alive. 
She was kind to me, and I loved her dearly ; but she used to get 
tipsy sometimes, poor thing. She danced on the slack-rope, and 
she was very clever. She had been a rope-dancer in London, they 
said; and one night at Truro she had been drinking, and lost her 
palance and fell from the rope, and hurt her head against a post, 
and she was very bad, and soon after she died.’ 

Tears came into the girl’s eyes as she told ofher protectress’s fate.. 

‘ How do you know that this woman was not really your mother 2’ 
asked Joshua. 

‘ Because they all told me I had no father or mother. I don’t 
know how they came by me, but I belonged to them, and none of 
them belonged to me. Somebody once said they had bought me. 
When Susannah Beck was dead I had another mother, called Harriet. 
Long, and she was cruel, and used to beat me if I didn’t learn the 
steps or the songs she taught me quick enough. She was a dancer 
too, but on the ground, not on ropes ; and she sang and acted, and 
tried to do everything. She didn’t drink like poor Susannah, but 
she was greedy for money, and used to make me go round with a 
tambourine among the crowd begging, when the Black Captain—he 
did the ground and lofty—wasn’t looking, and then used to take the 
money from me ; and one day the Captain heard of it, and he beat her 
and me too, and then she took a dislike to me, and used to be very 
cruel; and then I grew up, and she said I was too big for my busi- 
ness ; and then I made up my mind to run away the first time I could 
get off ; and I watched and waited, and last night, at Helston, Harriet 
was asleep in the van, and the others were almost all tipsy, and I 
crept out into the fields. It was warm and starlight; I felt quite 
happy. I ran for a long, long way, till I heard the sea washing 
against the rocks; and then I came to a farm, and crept in among 
some loose hay beside a haystack, and it smelt so sweet, and I 
forgot that I was hungry, and fell asleep, and when I woke the sun 
was shining and a little field-mouse was looking at me with its 
bright eyes, and I was ever so much hungrier.’ 

‘Poor child! Have you had nothing to eat since then ?’ 

‘Yes, a woman in a village I came through gave me a great 
thick slice of bread-and-cheese.’ 

‘Good woman! And now tell me what you mean to do?’ 

‘ To work in the fields, if they will let me.’ 

‘Field-labour! You don’t look much like that. Show me 
your hands.’ 

She laid a thin little hand confidingly in Joshua’s broad brown 
palm. Quite a delicate hand, sunburnt on the outside, but with a 
soft pink palm and filbert-shaped nails; a hand that had done no 
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hard work, and which, according to a popular theory, might be taken 
as a sign of a good lineage. 

‘My child, you were never made for field-labour,’ said the 
minister with kindly seriousness; ‘we must find some other work 
for you. It would be better for you to bea servant, if any one would 
be patient with you and teach you for a little while. I feel sure 
you are teachable.’ 

‘I learnt ali but the card tricks,’ exclaimed the girl innocently; 
‘I know the rabbit trick, and I learnt the nosegay trick and the 
pocket-handkerchief trick very quickly; but the numbers were so 
puzzling.’ 

‘ Are you clever at your needle ?’ 

‘ Nobody ever taught me to work. I used to mend the dresses 
sometimes, and sew on gold lace and spangles; but I’m afraid the 
stitches weren’t very neat—they used to be so big.’ And the damsel 
measured off a Brobdignagian stitch on her slender forefinger. 

‘You might be taught to work. You might be taught 
almost anything, I am sure,’ mused Joshua, looking intently at the 
fair sweet face so delicately, purely chiselled, with the pearly tints 
of a Greuze and the azure eyes he so loved to paint—just that ex- 
quisite ideal of girlhood’s innocence which approaches as nearly as 
earthly mould can come to the angelic, and which may mean much 
or little. So innocent, so artless, so unconscious, so divinely lovely 
may Gretchen have appeared to the student in that vision in the 
witch’s kitchen. This girl was of the Gretchen type, that fair 
Saxon beauty which seems made for love, and to have lived its 
hour and fulfilled its end when it has won its first lover. It was 
not the Cleopatra beauty, created to subjugate and hold a triad of 
heroes, but the transient perfection of a rose in June, which blooms 
once and for one only. 

‘If you will trust me and come with me, I will get you more 
fitting work than field-labour,’ said Joshua ; ‘ I have plenty of friends 
in the next village, and I shall find some one who will give you 
food and shelter for my sake. You will have to work for your bread, 
of course, and to be obedient.’ 

‘I always did what Harriet told me,’ answered the girl. ‘I 
will do anything to earn my bread.’ 

‘ Anything that is honest,’ replied the minister’s grave voice. 
‘I hope you know the difference between right and wrong.’ 

‘I know that it is wrong to tell lies or to steal, but most of our 
people did it.’ 

‘ You did not, I hope ?” 

‘No. I tried to tell a lie once, but the words wouldn’t come. 
Something inside me seemed to rise against it. I felt as if I should 
choke ; and I thought after all they could only beat me, and then 
I told them the truth.’ 
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‘That was brave and good of you. And when you have learnt 
to read your Bible you will love truth still more, and you will know 
many things that you do not kuow now.’ 

‘I’m afraid that will be a long time,’ said the girl despondently, 
‘for I don’t know any letters except those our clever pony knew. 
It was he that taught me to count.’ 

‘A pony taught you ?’ 

‘Well, perhaps I taught myself when I had to show the pony. 
«‘Now, Mr. Maccaroni, show us number ten,” I used to say, and 
the pony used to put his hoof upon the card with the number; and 
he could tell the days of the week, and a lot more.’ 

‘You shall learn to read your Bible, my child, and to work 
with your needle, and to be industrious in proper useful duties ; 
and you must forget all about the pony.’ 

‘Poor Maccaroni!’ sighed the girl. ‘I was very fond of him. 
He used to put his kind old nose upon my shoulder, and against my 
cheek ; and I used to fancy that he pitied me. He was so clever, 
you see. I think he knew I was unhappy.’ . ; 

‘ What is your name, my dear child ?’ inquired Joshua thought- 
fully. Even in Penmoyle some kind of introduction would be neces- 
sary, and it would be as well to make sure of his protégée’s name 
before he presented her to his friends in that village. 

‘O, I’ve had ever so many names,’ answered the girl frankly. 
‘ Sometimes they called me Mamselle Fantini, and sometimes The 
Little Wonder.’ 

‘O, dear, those outlandish names would not do,’ exclaimed 
Joshua. ‘ Were you never baptised ?’ 

‘If that’s anything to do with church, I should think not,’ replied 
the girl. ‘But they used to call me Cynthia generally. Perhaps 
that was my name.’ 

‘Cynthia! It’s not a common name; but it’s pretty enough, 
and it will do.’ 

They have rather a leaning to fine names in Cornwall; and Mr. 
Haggard was not appalled by this fanciful name of Cynthia,‘even for 
a servant-girl. 

‘Come,’ he said, looking at his big silver watch, a huge machine 
in a double case, ‘if you’ve rested enough, we had better be moving 
on.’ 

‘You are not going to take me back to them?’ asked the girl 
again, with an affrighted look. 

‘My child, can you not understand that an honest man’s yea or 
nay is as good as an oath? I have promised not to give you back 
to your people. I am going to take you where you may earn your 
living, and learn to be a Christian.’ 

‘Is that as hard as conjuring ?’ asked Cynthia simply. 

‘QO child, child, what sad darkness—here, in this land of light! 
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What need to seek far away for the heathen, when we have them 
round us, near us, calling upon us mutely, like dumb creatures 
neglected and in pain ?’ 

Cynthia had dried her bare feet on the sun-scorched grass—such 
pretty little feet, arched and slender. If such feet were put up at 
auction at Christie and Manson’s, peeresses would be racing one 
another for them. She tied on a pair of dilapidated boots, the most 
miserable things, which hung round her feet like ragged sandals. 
Had she been Scotch or Irish she would have gone barefoot, and 
been comfortable; but being an English girl, these apologies for 
shoes seemed to her better than nothing. 

She took up her little bundle again, and was ready to follow her 
new friend. They stood side by side under that cloudless blue, the 
lark singing loud and clear, bees humming, sweet wild flowers 
abloom under their feet, the distant sea gleaming yonder above the 
hills, like a strip of brightness against the sky. They seemed alone 
upon this lonely earth, alone under that azure heaven—of human 
voices there was no sound, only the glad chorus of Nature—bird and 
insect, waving trees and falling waters. 

‘Come,’ said Joshua again; and they walked down to the white 
road side by side and in silence. 
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NOT IN THE PROGRAMME 
A Stroller’s Story 


AH, good-evening to you agen! So you’ve brought the proof then, eh? 

‘ MACBETH, Mr. HUBERT VILLIERS.’ Yes, that’s better, I must say. 

Now, what’lt you take? Hot whisky ? Right ! What ho there, Polly, my dear |— 
Two fours of Irish warm for me and this other gentleman here. 


Not half bad tipple, is it, my boy? ’Tain’t often I drink from choice, 

But I fancy a drop of Irish warm softens and mellers the voice: 

So you liked my Claude last night, you say? Well, ’tis fairish they all allow ; 
But I'm getting a bit too old and fat for the lover business now. 


Ah, well, I mustn’t complain, I suppose! I can stick to the heavy line, 
And I’ve got a few browns put by, you know, in that old stocking o’ mine ; 
Tho’, mind you, with a company near a dozen strong, or quite, 

If business is slack, ’tis a tightish fit when it comes to Saturday night. 


See some queer things, we travelling folk? Well, yes, that’s perfectly true : 
Why, ’twas only now while sitting here, smoking and waiting for you, 

I was thinking over a curi us scene you may have heard about 

That shows how the real thing after all beats acting out-and-out ! 


{ know it’s true, for it all took place under my eyes, you know : 

Let’s see, twas at—yes, at Doncaster,—about two years ago, 

Me and the missus was sitting down at our lodgings one day at tea, 
When the.slavey told me a lady had call’d, and wanted to speak to me. 


‘ Show her up here,’ I says, for I thought ‘’tis one of our folks look’d round 
To ask me something about to-night,’ but I was wrong, I found ; 

For there enter’d, blushing up to her eyes, shrinking, tremulous, coy, 

A lady I'd never seen before, with a charming little boy. 


A beautiful blonde she was, not more than two-and-twenty or so, 

With witching eyes of a lustrous brown, but ah, how full of woe ! 

And she and her boy were dress’d in black, and she wore in mournful mood 
On her flaxen hair, that was tinged with gold, the weeds of widowhood. 


She took the chair I gave her, and spoke in a low sweet voice— 
I could see that she was a lady born, she seem’d so gentle and nice : 
She’d had some knowledge of the stage as an amateur, she said, 
And could I give her something to do to find her boy in bread ? 


‘O, that’s how the wind lays, is it?’ I thought. ‘ Well, p’r’aps I might do worse: 
If she only acts as well as she looks, she'd nicely line my purse ;’ 

And I took good stock of her as she sat with her boy beside her chair, 

And stroked with dainty tremulous hand his bonnie golden hair, 
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Bit by bit her story came out. Long back her mother had died, 

And left her, an only child, to be her father’s darling and pride: 

He was in the law, and thought to be rich, and was held in high repute 
But, ah! he died a ruin’d man, and left her destitute. 


Then the only relative she had—an aunt, who was well-to-do— 

Had taken her in, and had found for her a wealthy suitor, too. 

But she loved another—a sailor lad—who, like herself, was poor ; 

And when they married, her haughty aunt had spurn’d her from her door. 


They were very happy at first, she said, and her voice was tearful and low, 
But, O, she had lost her husband too—he was drown’d four months ago ; 
His ship was wreck’d, and all were lost ; and now, in her need and care, 
She'd no one left in all the world, but her little Charlie there ! 


And here she droop’d her head, poor girl, and her voice was choked with sighs— 
Hem, hem! confound the smoke ; how it gets in a fellow’s throat and eyes ! 
Then she finish'd her tale: She felt at first all stunn’d and dazed, she said ; 
And even to think of aught but him seem'd treachery to the dead. 


But by and by, for the sake of her boy, now doubly precious and dear, 

She nerved herself to look beyond to the future that seem’d so drear : 

She thought of a governess’s place at Jast, but then they would have to part, 
And to give up her only darling now would almost break her heart ! 


Little by little her things had gone to meet their daily need, 

Till her home too had to be given up, and all seem’d lost indeed ; 
Then she thought of how she loved the stage in the happy Long Ago, 
And how well she play’d a3 an amateur—at least they told her so. 


She'd call’d at all the theatres she knew, but ’twas still the same old tale— 
A novice had no chance at all where even vet’rans fail : 
Then some one had told her to come to me, and she’d travell’d here to-day 
To see if I could take her on, in however humble a way. 


I should find her quick and willing, she said, in all I wanted done; 

And all she ask’d was lodgiog and food for her and her little one: 

She'd nothing left but her wedding-ring and one poor half-a-crown, 

And, O, there was only the workhouse, if—and here she quite broke down ! 


Well there, the parsons give it sometimes to we ‘ poor players’ hot, 
But whatever our faults may be, my boy, we ain’t a hard-hearted lot! 
There was the missus a-crying too, with the little kid on her knee, 
And I—well this weeping business, somehow, always gets over me! 


And the end of it was that I took her on, as a super, so to speak, 

And found her board and lodging with us, and a shilling or two a week. 
She help’d the missus in different ways, and did it capitally too; 

And we sent her on in little parts where she hadu’t much to do. 


But a quicker ‘study’ I never knew, and she’d something better and higher— 
I could see that she was an actress born—the woman had passion, fire ! 

She took with the public from the first, what with her sweet young face, 
And passion, and power, and we gave her soon the leading lady’s place. 
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Some of our ladies was jealous-like, when they see her taking the lead, 
And used to sneer at her ring and weeds, and mutter, ‘ Mra. indeed 1’ 

But she was so gentle, obliging, meek, this soon wore off, it did, 

And they all of ‘em got to love her at last, and to almost worship the kid, 


She eeem’d transform’d with passion and power when once she got on the stage, 
And Mrs, Mowbray, as she was call’d, came to be quite the rage ; 

She'd only to show herself for the cheers to thunder out, and lor’ | 

She always was good for three recalls of a night, and often more ! 


’Twas the best day’s work I ever did when I lent her a helping hand : 

By Jove, sir, as Constance in King John that woman was something grand ! 
And as for Ophelia, where she sings that song before she dies, 

Harden’d old stager as I am, it brought the tears to my eyes, 


One night I happen'd to be in the front when she was extry fine ; 

‘Twas in Hast Lynne, and she'd just come on, with her boy, as Madame Vine : 
She’s supposed, as the Lady Isabel, to have wrong’d her husband and fled, 
But takes the governess’s place disguised, after he thinks she’s dead. 


She’d got to that crowning scene of all, where the mother longs to stretch 
Her arms to her boy, but has to check and school herself, poor wretch ! 
And the house was hush’d in pity and awe, when I saw her stare and start, 
Then stegger, and turn as white as death, and put her hand io her heart. 


I follow’d her eyes, and there close by in the pit, looking pale and thin, 
Wasa tall young fellow in naval dress, who had only ju-t come in: 

He sprang to the stage, and bounded on, and you can guess the rest, 

*O Alice, Alice!’ ‘O Harry, dear !’—and she swoon'd away on his breast! 


I think for the moment the people thought ’twas part of the play, forsooth, © 
But her story, you see, had been whisper’d about, and they easily guess'd the truth, 
And then—ah ! talk of a scene, my boy! such cheers you never heard— 

I thought the roof would have fallen in—I did upon my word ! 


Of course the curtain had to be dropp’d, and I whisper’d to the band 

To strike up something, and hurried behind at once, you understand, 

To find her just ‘coming-to,’ dear heart, with the women all weeping there, 
And her husband, with her hand in his, kneeling beside her chair. 


And her little one clinging to her—ah! what a tarblow that would have been ! 
’T would have made the fortune of a piece to have brought in such a scene! 
I’ve come to lock at it now, you see, in a sort of professional light ; 

But then I was very nearly as weak as the women were, or quite. 


His story was short: his ship was wreck’d, and ’twas thought that all weredrown’d, 
But he and another clung to a spar, and were pick'd up safe and sound ; 
*Twas more like the Tichborne story agen than anything else I know: 

Do I believe in the Claimant ? Yes—I believe he’s Arthur O, ! 


They landed him close to the Diamond Fields, and he wrote to his wife, but she 
Believed he was dead, and had changed her name, and taken service with me; 
Then he took a turn at the diggin’s, and there good luck came thick and fast, 
And he’d come back rich to find her gone, but they’d met at last—at last! 
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Then her story was told, and how good I'd been, and all the rest, dear heart, 
And she would insist on going on agen to finish her part : 

So I went to the front myself, you know, and told the people all, 

And, upon my soul, I thought this time the roof must surely fall ! 


And when she came on agen at last, what deafening thunder o’ cheers ! 
Men a-waving their hats like mad—women and kids in tears ! 

I thought of the night when Kean first set all England’s heart astir : 

‘ Sir, the pit ROSE AT ME!’ he said ; and so it did at her ! 


And she seem’d inspired, so grand she wus, so passionate, true, and warm ; 
From the time she open’d her mouth agen, she took the house by storm : 
Three times they had her back at the end, and I shall never forget 

How he had to lead her on at the last—I can see and hear ’em yet. 


A bonnie couple they were, my boy, and to see ’em together then— 
Hem! bother the smoke ; it’s been and got into my eyes agen! 

He dropp’d me a fiver for a feed for the company next day, 

And she bought me this here diamond ring—up to the knocker, eh? 


He took a nice little place in Kent, where they’re living in style, you know ; 
And there’s always a knife and fork for me whenever I like to go. 

It ain’t so very long ago—perhaps two or three months, or more— 

Since me and the missus was there for a week, and was treated ‘up to the door.’ 


I had their story put in a play, and it answer'd pretty well, 

But, bless your heart, it wasn’t a patch on the genuine article ! 

Well, good-bye for the present, old friend, if you won’t have any more : 
You won’t forget about the bills? Goodon yer! Orevwar! 


BDWIN COLLER. 





‘THE RAJA’ 


Tue Ruddyford Penetrator was a journal of high repute in its 
own particular district. Its vicissitudes had been many and serious : 
in years gone by it had collapsed once or twice through the failure 
of the enthusiasm of its subsidisers, when they had had their own 
selfish purposes served by it; it had been alternately Whig and 
Tory in its political creed; but, at last, under the proprietorship of 
Mr. Blandeye (who bought the plant, good-will, &c., for a mere song 
some thirty years ago), it had settled into comfortable independent 
principles, and had become not only self-supporting, but also sup- 
ported Mr. Blandeye and a very numerous family in positions of 
ease and comfert. The fact was that the town of Ruddyford had 
increased its population at such a rapid rate that success was toler- 
ably sure to attend the fortunes of the Penetrator. A vast population 
like that which had descended upon Ruddyford since the locomotive 
first made its way to the town could not get on without advertising 
itself in some fashion or other ; and as the Penetrator was the only 
medium that presented itself to the people, Mr. Blandeye could not, 
had he desirea—though he didn’t—have done otherwise than have 
taken their advertisements. In a community numbering a hundred 
thousand souls there was always somebody opening ‘ a new and splen- 
did emporium,’ or ‘selling-off at an enormous sacrifice ;’ always 
somebody wanting ‘a young man of Christian principles to go with 
a hand-cart,’ or apartments ‘where there are no dogs, children, 
or other lodgers ;’ always some ‘valuable freehold property’ to be 
sold by auction, or some unfortunate husband wanting to tell the 
world that he ‘ will not be responsible for any debt or debts’ his 
wife may contract after a certain date. Such being the case, the 
Ruddyford Penetrator and the Blandeyes prospered together. 

There were no fewer than nine young Blandeyes employed in 
the concern at the time of which we write. Mr. Aminadab Bland- 
eye managed the commercial department generally; Mr. Seth 
Blandeye was the advertisement canvasser; Mr. Japhet Blandeye 
superintended the publishing department; Mr. Romeo Blandeye 
and Mr. Wickliffe Blandeye were employed on the literary staff, the 
first as dramatic critic, book reviewer, and sub-editor, the latter as 
chief reporter and errand boy; and there were four other young 
Blandeyes, who were generally to be found offering to do anything 
that might turn up. 

The ancient Blandeye trusted for many years mainly to Provi- 
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dence for the management of his literary department. There was 
nearly always somebody in the town coming to him with a griey- 
ance and wanting to write about it. These grievance-mongers served 
for a long time to supply the paper with the bulk of its leading arti- 
cles; but there came a time at last when even this supply was not 
sufficient. A desperate effort was made to drag Messrs. Romeo 
and Wickliffe Blandeye into leader-writing ; but before they had 
been a fortnight at the work, deputations began to roll in upon the 
ancient Blandeye to protest against ‘certain remarks,’ &c.; local 
officials were occasionally seen lurking about with horse-whips and 
bludgeons; and some of the wealthier of the aggrieved ones began 
to talk about starting an opposition paper. Mr. Blandeye sen. grew 
unhappy ; and the prospect of the Penetrator for a time seemed dark 
and uncertain. 

At last, however, the chief of the Blandeyes called his clan to- 
gether, and told them he had become possessed of an idea. 

‘My sons,’ said the parent, his voice quivering with emotion, 
‘the time has come when we must make a dash, or we shall pre- 
sently come toa full stop. The Ruddyfordians are no longer satis- 
fied with our literary efforts; they have begun to think too much 
for themselves; and we must introduce new blood into our staff, or 
we shall soon see ourselves superseded. Something more than 
advertisements and clippings is wanted to appease the thirst of the 
reading public now. We must have an editor.’ 

‘ An editor!’ cried the nine Blandeyes in chorus. 

‘ An editor,’ repeated Mr. Blandeye. ‘A man that can write 
about everything at a moment’s notice. I’m going to put an ad- 
vertisement in this week's Atheneum.’ 

‘ But—the expense !’ interposed Aminadab. 

‘ The discomfort !’ said Seth. 

‘ The humiliation !’ cried Japhet. 

‘The devil!’ ejaculated Romeo. 

‘It will be unbearable!’ murmured Wickliffe. 

The remaining Blandeyes had not sufficient distinctiveness of 
character amongst them to raise a protest of any kind. They merely 
groaned and made eyes at each other. 

There was no stirring Mr. Blandeye sen. from his position. He 
had made up his mind to have an editor, and an editor he would 
have; so the advertisement duly appeared, and was answered by 
several hundred editorial aspirants—schoolmasters, lawyers’ clerks, 
retired officers, broken-down tradesmen, and reporters galore. Only 
about five per cent of the applications were from bond-fide editors, 
and the majority of these were Scotsmen, who had no chance what- 
ever, Mr. Blandeye having contracted a bitter hatred against the 
whole race from his having once lost two shillings and threepence 
by the failure of one of Burns’ countrymen to pay for ‘ six insertions 
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of a lost retriever.” The epistle that attracted the most attention 
out of all this pile of concentrated dissatisfaction was one from a 
gentleman newly arrived from India—Mr. Carnaby Twardle. The 
handwriting of this letter favourably impressed Mr. Blandeye at the 
first glance, from the mere fact that it took some hundreds of very 
close glances to decipher it. ‘ There is some depth in writing like 
this,’ observed Mr. Blandeye, as he stumbled for the thirtieth time 
over a word which seemed to be something different every time he 
looked at it. Mr: Carnaby Twardle, however, as far as could be 
made out, had edited the T'ungaloojah Sentinel for three years, and 


. had been Tungaloojah correspondent of the London Scarifier for the 


same period ; he had previously been writing for all the best metro- 
politan journals ; and his testimonials were so tremendously influen- 
tial as to almost excite terror in the breast of the ancient Blandeye. 
They included letters from Indian princes, British consuls, and 
editors and special correspondents from all parts of the world. 

Well, in due course Mr. Carnaby Twardle was engaged at a 
salary of three hundred a year, and descended upon Ruddyford like 
a whirlwind. The Penetrator office was in a state of great excite- 
ment on the evening when he was expected. The Blandeyes were 
pale and agitated ; never before had they had such an avalanche of 
greatness and genius falling across their path. First one and then 
another came and put his head into the sub-editor’s room, and asked 
in accents of terror, ‘Has the Rajah arrived ?’ for long before the 
advent of Mr. Carnaby Twardle the office had, by common consent, 
awarded the coming editor this distinguished title. 

At last he came. A cab drove up to the door, and straightway 
it seemed as if a dozen vehicles and as many drivers had descended 
upon the office. <A loud banging and rattling of boxes, and a sound 
of fierce wrangling voices were heard, and then there was an ele- 
phantine step on the stairs, and in rushed Mr. Carnaby Twardle 
shouting, ‘ Where’s the old boy ?’ and looking as wild and ferocious 
as a tiger fresh from the jungle. 

For a brief period there was intense confusion and excitement 
amongst the junior Blandeyes. It was felt at once that a great 
living foree had been introduced into the establishment ; but whether 
for good or for evil it was yet too soon to prophesy. While the 
venerable Blandeye was being sought up, Mr. Carnaby Twardle was 
employing his time in acquiring an intimate knowledge of the sepa- 
rate careers of the young Blandeyes. What it would have taken an 
ordinary man many weeks of steady searching investigation to elicit, 
the new editor had become possessed of in a few minutes. Talk 
about managing minds! Never was a mind more deserving of that 
designation than the mind of Mr. Carnaby Twardle. When Mr. 
Blandeye sen. came, the editor rushed at him as if he had dis- 
covered him to be a long-lost brother, and wrung his hands with 
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such demonstrative fervour, and poured such a torrent of words into 
his ears, that the proprietor of the Penetrator was well-nigh over- 
whelmed. 

This was the energetic way in which Mr. Carnaby Twardle first 
made his presence felt in the office of the Penetrator; this was the 
way that he continued to make himself felt day by day and week by 
week. The Blandeyes were extinguished instanter, and Mr. Carnaby 
Twardle, or ‘the Rajah,’ as they preferred to call him, went about 
the place giving words of command here, there, and everywhere, and 
asserting himself with as much impetuosity as if he had been an 
Eastern Pasha directing a household of slaves. Everybody was 
afraid of him,-and no one more so than the ancient Blandeye, whose 
heart sank into his very shiny and very respectable boots every time 
that his eye encountered that of the new editor. Mr. Carnaby 
Twardle, however, was so intent upon his work of newspaper re- 
generation that he could not afford to take notice of such trifling 
things as these. He wrote the most rousing leaders ; now calling 
upon one section of the community to rise against a crying evil that 
his ever-vigilant eye had ferreted out, now urging another section to 
annihilate some other evil. Within a month the whole town was in 
arms against grievances that had never before been heard of, and the 
Ruddyjord Penetrator began to make a noise in the land. 

But the mutability of things human was destined to receive 
illustration even in the case of Mr. Carnaby Twardle and the 
Ruddyford Penetrator. Although ‘the Rajah’ had from the first 
forced the Blandeyes and their entire literary staff into the most 
abject submission to his own imperious will, there was one indivi- 
dual—none other, indeed, than the overseer of the printers—who 
would not jog one whit faster or alter his old plans one iota to please 
even Mr. Carnaby Twardle. The overseer’s name was Sampson 
Binks. He had been connected with the Penetrator from his early 
boyhood, and had always preserved a calm imperturbation that had 
won him the soubriquet of ‘Old Steady.” When Mr. Carnaby 
Twardle called for a ‘ proof’ of his article on ‘ The Ruddyford Main 
Sewer and the Town Council Rats,’ the overseer would simply answer 
down the speaking-tube, ‘ Very well.’ This sort of curt reply was 
desperately aggravating to a mind constituted like that of Mr. 
Carnaby Twardle. ‘I want the proof in five minutes at the latest!’ 
‘the Rajah’ would shout, mopping the beaded drops of perspiration 
that always burst out upon his forehead when he was angered. 
‘ Can’t have it in less than three quarters of an hour,’ Binks would 
answer again slowly. ‘Then I'll speak to Mr. Blandeye, sir!’ the 
editor would exclaim furiously. ‘Speak away,’ would be the 
muffled reply that would then come meandering down the tube and 
in at ‘the Rajah’s’ right ear; and Mr. Carnaby Twardle would rush 
into his editorial lair, and for the next twenty minutes would inform 
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everybody that came into his room that he would ‘ stand it no 
longer.’ 

Thus events went on, ‘the Rajah’ continuing to froth and fume 
at Binks, and Binks continuing to maintain his repose and serenity. 
Matters were hastened to a crisis, however, by an occurrence which 
one would have thought could hardly have taken place in a news- 
paper office. Mr. Carnaby Twardle fell in love. He was going 
down the office-stairs one night, when he came upon a neatly-dressed 
pleasant-looking young lady, who he concluded had been doing 
business in the advertisement office. Perhaps, he thought, she was 
a governess advertising for a place, or, better still, the daughter of 
a wealthy merchant advertising for a companion. At all events she 
was beautiful, and Mr. Carnaby Twardle was as sudden and im- 
petuous in falling in love with her and pressing his suit as he was 
about things in general. He was a mental and physical avalanche, 
and swept before him everything that came in his way. Why fate 
should have put this sweet young creature in his path in such an 
unseemly and unaccountable way, was as strange and unfathomable 
a mystery as that ‘the Rajah’ was capable of falling in love at all. 
He was not handsome by any means; he was not courteous ; he was 
simply a great, strong, self-willed fellow, who seemed to bend every- 
thing to his own purpose just because he desired that it should be 
so. Binks was the only person that could stand against this extra- 
ordinary current of impetuosity. 

But to return to the staircase of the Penetrator office. Well, 
‘the Rajah’ was rushing out as if he had got a commission to 
strangle somebody in the next street, when he stumbled across the 
before-mentioned young lady. 

‘ Beg your pardon, miss,’ he was thoughtful enough to observe 
as his foot settled upon her skirt, and abruptly stopped her locomo- 
tion. 

She answered him with a tender smile and walked on. They 
reached the street together, and, as misfortune would have it, it was 
raining. 

‘Cats and dogs!’ exclaimed Mr. Carnaby Twardle, taking a 
further survey of the young face. ‘Haven’t you got an umbrella ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ was the timid reply. 

‘Then you shall have either the half or the whole of mine, 
that’s what you shall. Which shall it be ?’ 

‘But—’ 


‘O, perdition seize the ‘‘ buts!’ where do you want to go ?’ 

‘To Diddlecote-lane, sir.’ 

‘Just where I was going myself. Now, which shall it be—the 
whole or half?’ 

‘O, I don’t mind walking underneath with you, I’m sure,’ said 
the girl, and off they went through the rain. 
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Now it so happened that Mr. Carnaby Twardle had no business 
whatever in Diddlecote-lane—indeed, he did not know where it was. 
But he made a very pretty business of the journey, nevertheless. 
The distance was hardly far enough to permit of an ordinary mortal 
getting beyond the conversational border-line which is represented 
by weather topics, but it was sufficiently far to admit of a man of 
‘the Rajah’s’ extraordinary capacity accomplishing the most won- 
derful feats. He disposed of the weather at the office-door by the 
simple exclamation, ‘ Cats.and dogs!’ In the first hundred yards of 
the journey he had discovered that the young lady was heart-whole, 
and that she lived with her brother; in the next hundred yards he 
had told her that he loved her, and that he had seen and admired 
her often before (a brilliant stretch of the imagination) ; in the third 
hundred yards he had prevailed upon her to consent to his seeing 
her again ; and in the fourth and last hundred yards he had got to 
know her name, which gave him more astonishment than all the 
rest. 

They were standing at the garden-gate, ready to part, the rain 
all the time trying its best to drown their voices by its incessant 
patter upon the top of the umbrella under which the two were 
sheltering. 

‘Is this your house ?’ he asked. 

‘It is.’ 

‘And what is the pretty name that I am to treasure up in my 
heart from this moment? What do they call you ?’ 

‘ Sarah.’ 

Sarah was not the prettiest of names, it must be admitted ; but 
‘the Rajah’ thought proper to say it was, and that was enough. 

‘ And the other name ?’ he entreated. 

‘ Binks.’ 

‘Binks!’ exclaimed Mr. Carnaby Twardle. ‘Why that’s the 
name of—’ 

‘ Your overseer ; yes, he’s my brother. I’ve just been with the 
dear fellow’s supper.’ 

Now if, up to that instant, there was a person in the world 
whom ‘the Rajah’ hated, that person was Binks; if, up to that 
time, there was an individual living whom Mr. Carnaby Twardle 
would have liked to have seen degraded to the lowest depths, that 
individual was Binks. But, strange as it may seem, such power 
had love, or some other passion, over his feelings that he vowed to 
Sarah Binks that there did not exist a man on earth for whom he 
had greater respect, or whom he was more anxious to serve, than 
her brother, the overseer. This did more to advance ‘the Rajah’ in 
Sarah’s estimation than everything else that he had said ; and when 
they bade each other ‘ good-night,’ she really felt as if she had 
known the editor for years, and her heart was more tenderly inclined 
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to him than it had ever been before towards any one but her brother. 
Feeling thus, she thought it a great hardship that ‘ the Rajah’ should 
extract from her a promise that she would not, ‘at present,’ say 
anything about their meeting to her brother. 

Time wore on, and opportunities were frequently found for Mr. 
Carnaby Twardle and Sarah Binks to meet. Sarah sometimes tried 
to engage her brother in conversation about the editor, but Binks 
declined to speak on the subject at all. But the murder got out 
at last: Binks discovered ‘the Rajah’ and Sarah walking in the 
fields together in the twilight of an autumn evening. He stormed, 
he raved—nay, it may be boldly asserted that he swore—and there 
was peace no more in the house of Binks. By this time, however, 
love had completely conquered the heart of poor Sarah Binks, and 
her brother might as well have tried to make her believe that he 
himself was a villain as to convince her that Mr. Carnaby Twardle 
was other than sincere. 

Meanwhile ‘the Rajah’ continued to conduct the Ruddyford 
Penetrator on such energetic principles as ensured excited attention. 
There was not a public office in the borough that his pen did not 
assail, not a public man that he did not scarify. Actions for libel 
were threatened almost daily, and personal chastisement would doubt- 
less have been resorted to had there been any one who dared to 
tackle the editor. Mr. Blandeye sen. blushed up to the roots of 
his hair every morning when he read the flaming sentiments that 
his new editor thought proper to express. Once or twice he sum- 
moned up courage enough to go into ‘the Rajah’s’ room for the 
purpose of remonstrating, but there was such a look of mingled 
determination and defiance in Mr. Carnaby Twardle’s eye that the 
proprietor did not dare to murmur a protest of any kind. The 
junior Blandeyes were quite as powerless, and it seemed as if the 
paper were slipping out of their hands entirely. But a burst-up 
came at last. Three writs for libel were served upon the ancient 
Blandeye in one day. The proprietor then retired to the sea-side, 
carrying them in his pocket. From the safe distance of eighty 
miles Mr. Blandeye at length made bold to speak, or rather to 
write. What it was that Mr. Blandeye wrote has never been fully 
divulged, but, judging from its effect, it must have been something 
decided. 

On the following morning there was a scene of great commotion 
at the Penetrator office. When ‘the Rajah’ read Mr. Blandeye’s 
letter from the sea-side his eyes began to roll, his brow grew sud- 
denly humid, his hands became clenched, and he smashed to pow- 
der a little cloud of flies that at that moment happened to stray 
upon his desk. He then took six strides into the sub-editor’s room 
(a distance of ten and a half yards), and called all the young Bland- 
eyes then and there assembled (seven in number) wretches, curs, 
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minions, dolts, jack-puddings, and things of that pleasant kind ; 
after which he stalked from the Penetrator office, and was seen no 
more. 

That night Binks was heard to chuckle over the*downfall of 
‘the Rajah,’ for he imagined that not only would the office be left 
in peace, but that his sister would, by the sudden decamping of her 
editor-lover, have her eyes opened to Mr. Carnaby Twardle’s perfidy. 
But not many hours afterwards Binks set his thoughts to a different 
tune, and showed a greater anxiety to look upon the face of ‘ the 
Rajah’ than he had ever done before: he inquired for the late editor 
in every possible direction, but without success; and at last Binks 
was forced to confess that his sister had disappeared simultaneously 
with Mr. Carnaby Twardle. Out of consideration for Binks’s long 
services the story of the elopement was kept out of the Penetrator 
—by this time people had begun to pun upon its name, and call it 
the ‘ Penny Traitor’—but Binks thenceforward became morose and 
dejected. A letter came from his sister, of course, but there was 
little satisfaction to be gained from it. It gave no clue to the where- 
abouts of the elopers; it simply said that she had taken the only 
step that seemed open to her to secure her own and ‘ her darling’s’ 
happiness ; that she hoped her brother would not fret, and that as 
soon as she and her husband got settled she would write again. 
But weeks and months went by and no further letter arrived, and 
Binks was left alone in the world. Every day of his life, after the 
disappearance of his sister, he vowed that if ever he met ‘the Rajah’ 
again he would murder him; and he looked and felt as if he meant 
what he said. 

Had the hated ‘ Rajah’ never come upon the scene it is possible 
that.Sampson Binks would have ended his days in the service of the 
Blandeyes ; but everything now looked so blank and miserable to 
him that he grew restless, and longed for change. About four 
months after the elopement, chance threw under his eye an advertise- 
ment, which ran as follows : 

‘Inp1a.— Wanted immediately for the Calcutta Examiner an 
editor, sub-editor, and overseer. Good salaries, and passages paid. 
None but thoroughly competent men need apply. Address, X. L., 
Slatters’s News-rooms, Cheapside, E.C.’ 

Binks wrote for the overseer’s post, and, to his surprise, got it, 
and in a very short time was on his way to Calcutta. In an inter- 
view that he had in London with one of the proprietors of the 
paper he was told that they had not yet succeeded in getting an 
editor, but that one would probably follow by the next mail. The 
new sub-editor had gone already. 

The change from the cool atmosphere of the Ruddyford Pene- 
trator and the companionship of well-known English faces to the 
scorching suffocating atmosphere of the Calcutta Examiner and 
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the companionship of a roomful of Hindoos was very great indeed. 
What with the scourge of the mosquitoes and the strange manners 
and speech of the natives, what with being roasted by day and boiled 
by night, Binks did not get very speedily acclimatised. Still there 
was change in all this, and that was what he had longed for; so he 
submitted to the roasting and boiling, the magic and mystery, and 
tried to appear contented. The sub-editor—Wagstaff—was a jolly 
fellow, and he and Binks got on amazingly together. The English 
members of the staff of the Calcutta Examiner lived together in a 
palatial residence attached to the offices, and were as comfortably 
housed as they well could be. Ofa night, when the jackals could 
be heard howling in the distance, Binks, Wagstaff, and another 
English employe—Dabbs, a reporter—would sit in the large draw- 
ing-room, chatting and smoking, while three or four natives tried, 
in their sleepy fashion, to create a current of air by waving punkahs 
above the heads of the Englishmen. Dabbs would tell lively stories 
of how the late editor, sub-editor, and overseer had all died of fever 
within a month; how when retiring to rest of a night they some- 
times found their beds usurped by snakes ; how a tiger would now 
and again run off with a compositor in his mouth, and the luckless 
type-setter returned no more to his ‘ case;’ and how it was the 
jolliest and most exciting life that was to be had in the two hemi- 
spheres. Then they would talk of the coming editor, wonder how 
long it would take the climate to ‘ do for’ him, &c. &c.; and perhaps 
Binks would get talking of the once editor of the Tungaloojah Senti- 
nel, and of his sister; but unfortunately there was no one in the 
office of the Examiner who had ever known or heard of ‘ the Rajah ;’ 
and it seemed to Binks sometimes that he had done wrong in coming 
away from England without making a further attempt to trace the 
pair. In due course an intimation reached the office that the new 
editor was on his way, but no information was vouchsafed as to who 
he was or where he came from. 

One day, however, while Binks was quietly superintending his 
dusky slaves, a boy came and informed him that the new editor had 
arrived, and wanted to see ‘ Mr. Overseer.’ Binks felt very indif- 
ferent as to making the acquaintance of the editor; but civility de- 
manded that he should go down and see him. He went. 

As he approached the editor’s apartment—which was a con- 
siderable distance from the composing-room—he heard the heavy 
tread of some one walking to and fro inside. But Binks heeded 
heavy treads as little as light treads, and was no more excited at the 
thought of being introduced to a new editor than if he had been 
going to meet his most familiar friend. He knocked at the editor’s 
door, and a native servant appeared and invited him forward. The 
overseer entered, and at that instant the editor’s room presented a 
dramatic tableau of great power. The editor uttered one word and 
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Binks uttered two; they both struck attitudes, and the picture was 
complete ; horror, amazement, defiance, hatred, and revenge were 
all depicted in the faces of the men who now confronted each other. 
As for the youthful native, he ran away in terror as soon as the 
tableau was formed ; he had evidently no taste that way. 

‘ Binks !’ 

‘The Rajah !’ 

These were the words that the two men uttered, and Binks and 
‘the Rajah’ were the two men who uttered them. 

Yes, the new editor was no other than Mr. Carnaby Twardle. 

If the two actors in the foregoing tableau had been on the stage 
instead of in real life they would at this point have indulged in simul- 
taneous ‘ asides,’ expressive of their profound surprise at having met 
so strangely; but, much as they marvelled at being thus brought 
face to face, there were other feelings to satisfy—on the part of 
Binks at least—before that of mere curiosity. 

‘ Where’s my sister, villain ?’ cried Binks. 

‘TI refuse to answer any question put to me in such a disrespect- 
ful manner as that,’ said ‘the Rajah,’ with emphasis. 

‘Refuse to answer!’ returned Binks scornfully. ‘ What right 
have you to refuse to answer ?’ 

‘ The right of doing as I please,’ answered Mr. Carnaby Twarile 
coolly. 

* Scoundrel !’ 

‘Listen two minutes,’ said ‘the Rajah.’ ‘I’m chief in com- 
mand here, Mr. Sampson Binks; and it may be as well to inform 
you, in the first instance, that I have full authority to choose my 
own staff and to dismiss my underlings as I may be aromas This 
is no Penetrator office, I can assure you.’ 

‘You shall not have the chance of dismissing me ; 1 dismiss 
myself—here—now. I would sooner die on the roadside than 
work with such a wretch as you.’ 

‘Perhaps; but listen further, and be warned, Binks. India is 
a queer place to play at revenge in, and an editor has more weapons 
at his beck and call than a mere overseer of printers could ever 
hope to have. Besides, even without extraneous aid, I am, you 
must allow, more than a match for you, Binks ;’ and ‘the Rajah’ 
stretched his arms and legs to their utmost extent, to show what 
an immense amount of muscular energy he had at command. 

Whether this display of muscularity frightened Binks, or whether 
the innate tenderness of his heart was too strong to be repressed 
any longer, it is hard to say; but however it was, his next speech 
was set to a different key : 

‘You have wrecked my life,’ he said; ‘you have made me 
miserable and unhappy. I loved my sister, sir; we—but tell me, 
where is she ?’ 
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‘ The Rajah’ seemed mollified by the pathetic turn which Binks’s 
speech hal taken, and his face assumed a most strange aspect. 

‘ Where is she, Mr. Twardle ?’ Binks entreated. 

Mr. Carnaby Twardle’s eyes gave a weird twinkle, and then, as 
if struck with sudden remorse and grief, he bent his head and covered 
his face with his hands. 

‘ Has anything happened to her ?’ implored Binks. 

‘The Rajah’ remained silent, his face still buried in his hands. 

‘She is dead! You have killed her!’ cried Binks. 

The editor tottered, speechless, to his chair, and sank into it as 
if overwhelmed. 

Binks’s face grew strangely convulsed, and he shouted, ‘0, you 
murderer! But your life shall pay for this.’ 

At that moment Mr. Carnaby Twardle jumped up in apparent 
rage, and although he seemed to have been weeping, his eyes were 
undimmed with tears. However, he now rushed at Binks, and 
almost before the overseer could offer any resistance, Binks felt 
himself bound hand and foot with a strong rope. Nor did ‘the 
Rajah’ stop at this. He then most completely blindfolded Binks 
and tied a bandage round his mouth, so that he could neither sec 
nor speak. 

‘ Now, sir, you are in my power,’ whispered the editor in Binks’s 
ear. ‘I can either throw you into the river or drop you into the 
back garden, to wait while a stray snake or tiger comes up. And 
now listen, for the third and last time. You want to know what 
has become of your sister; once for all, I shall not tell you!” 

Binks groaned. 

Mr. Carnaby Twardle now stealthily left the room, locking the 
door aften him ; and immediately afterwards Binks fancied he heard 
a scream at the far end of the building. 

In another minute the editor returned, and Binks could hear 
that he had brought some one with him. The poor overseer doubt- 
less imagined that his despatch would now be speedy. He gave 
one last despairing struggle to free himself, but all in vain. 

‘Mr. Sampson Binks,’ said ‘the Rajah’ solemnly, ‘I have 
brought your executioner. If you have any last request to make, 
you are now at liberty to make it; but the better to enable you to 
prefer it, I will go so far as to remove this bandage from your 
mouth ; and the better to enable you to meet your doom with open 
eyes, I will also condescend to remove this other bandage from your 
optics.’ 

That instant there was a scream of joy and a rush, and a pair 
of feminine arms were thrown round Binks’s neck, and a pair of soft 
feminine lips covered his cheeks and forehead with kisses. 

‘ Sarah !’ 

‘ Sumpson !’ 
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More kisses and embraces followed these ejaculations, and ‘ the 
Rajah’ watched the proceedings with keen enjoyment. 

Five minutes sufficed to set all crooked matters straight. Sarah 
told the whole story of her elopement and marriage with ‘ the Rajah ;’ 
how for a time they had lived in London, and how eventually Car- 
naby had accepted the editorship of the Calcutta Examiner, and 
she had come out with him; and he was the kindest and best of 
men, and she was the happiest and most affectionate of women. 
Of course she had written to her brother more than once, and of 
course the letters had miscarried. Now, however, they would sing 
‘Il segreto per esser felice’ to the end of their lives. 

They had many a hearty laugh in the after-time about the joke 
played by Mr. Carnaby Twardle upon Binks when they had that 
surprising encounter in the editor’s room ; but Binks soon learned to 
love ‘the Rajah’ with an affection only second to that which his 
sister bore him. They still remain at Calcutta, the only change 
worth chronicling being that Binks has now been promoted to the 
sub-editorship, vice .-agstaff, carried off by a tiger, and has also 
been advanced to an uncleship, both of which offices he fills in the 
most efficient manner. ‘The Rajah’ has learned to abate his 
editorial ferocity somewhat since he presided over the fortunes of 
the Ruddyford Penetrator ; and the Blandeyes have at last got an 
editor who is an adept at writing with an eminently Christian sim- 
plicity ; and ‘ there is a time of rest.’ 





THORLEIGH MOAT 
A Grandmother's Tale 


BY A, E. BARKER 


Scene: A DRAWING-ROOM IN A COUNTRY HOUSE, 
Personages: THE GRANDMOTHER (speaking), THE GRANDCHILDREN (mute). 


Yes, my dears, it certainly has been a very dreary winter’s day— 
snow without and dismal faces within. I can quite understand that 
you are sick of the frivolity of bagatelle, and weary with the hard 
work of chess. Come to the fire, then, and let us enliven the even- 
ing with a little cheerful chat. A story? O, but what a tax on the 
old woman’s brains! I did not bargain for that. The story of Thor- 
leigh Moat ?. You have never heard it properly ? Ah, well, I daresay 
not ; it all happened so long ago, and for years it gave me so much 
pain to hear it alluded to, that the subject was forbidden, and at last 
almost forgotten. Now that all is softened by Time’s ‘ effacing 
fingers,’ I can bear to think of it with the melancholy interest one 
feels in a tragedy represented on the stage. Ah, I can scarcely 
believe that I ever was a wild impulsive girl, and the heroine of so 
terrible a tale. 

Stir the fire, and let us have a ruddy blaze to warm our limbs 
and cheer our hearts. No, don’t ring for the lamp; there’s plenty 
of light to tell a story by—the fire blazes merrily. 

Now little Fan and Tommy had better go up to the nursery. 
Yes, dears, it would not amuse you atall; and here are some goodies 
to sweeten exile. Good-night, little ones. And now, you ‘ children 
of a larger growth,’ come near, and listen with all your ears. 

You must know my father and mother lived in London, and my 
brother and I were their only children. My brother, several years 
the elder, went into the Royal Navy at an early age; and soon after- 
wards, in consequence of my mother’s delicate health and nervous 
temperament, it was thought advisable, for both our sakes, to send 
me to school abroad. O, I’m not going to tell you anything about 
my school-days at Geneva now; you have heard of all my pranks 
there over and over again. I will begin when I was fifteen, and was 
suddenly summoned to England in consequence of the death of my 
father. Going on business to the north, the coach in which he 
travelled was overturned: he was thrown on his head, and never 
spoke again. , 

I found my mother in agonies of grief, which deepened into utter 
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despair when, a few months later, we heard of my brother's death by 
fever in a foreign port. Two such shocks proved too much for her 
delicate frame, and she died before I had completed my seventeenth 
year, leaving me an orphan indeed. 

I see tears in some of your dear young eyes. Yes, my darlings, 
it was indeed sad to be left as I was, still almost a child, alone in 
the world ; for I really was alone. I had but few relatives, and with 
those few I was—in consequence of the time I had spent abroad and 
my mother’s ill-health since my return, which had prevented her 
seeing any company—totally unacquainted. 

I found myself mistress of a competent though not a large for- 
tune, and I and my worldly possessions were entrusted to the 
guidance of my nearest relative, my father’s elder brother, who always 
lived on the family estate in the west of England; and to his resi- 
dence, Thorleigh Moat, I was to travel, in the companionship of an 
old and faithful servant, as soon as the necessary arrangements 
were completed. 

I shall pass over my journey, which was tedious but quite un- 
eventful, and proceed at once to tellyou of Thorleigh Moat, and my 
arrival there. 

You must remember there were no railroads in those days to 
whirl us across the country, and it was not till towards the close of 
the third day’s journey that I opened my weary eyes as the post- 
chaise stopped before the gates. 

I had often heard of Thorleigh Moat, and my mother, who had 
been there on a visit soon after her marriage, loved to expatiate on 
the beauty and venerable antiquity of this home of her husband’s 
family ; but no description had prepared me for what I then beheld, 
and I fear that I shall fail to convey to your minds a just idea of the 
scene which greeted my eyes on that lovely autumn evening. I am 
to try? Solwill. Well, then, picture to yourselves a stately dwell- 
ing of the Middle Ages, rearing its head unscathed amid the common- 
place buildings of the present day. It was a large square building, 
with courtyard in the centre, surrounded by its moat, broad, deep, 
and clear, as when it formed a necessary defence against the enemy. 
The mansion was of various periods and styles ofarchitecture, but none, 
I believe, later than the reigns of the last Tudors; all in good order 
and repair, but undesecrated by the sacrilegious hand of modern taste. 
It was a fossil mansion; a ghost of the past reappearing in the day- 
light of modern civilisation ; a castle wherein the Sleeping Beauty 
might awaken from dreams of more than a hundred years. 

The drawbridge existed no longer, but its place was supplied by 
a regular bridge, with a gate at either end, and over it I passed into 
the interior. 

The outside had struck me chiefly for its well-preserved antiquity, 
but on alighting from the carriage in the courtyard I was absolutely 
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dazzled by the beauty of the scene. The architecture was, as I have 
said, picturesque and various, but here the gardener’s art had con- 
tributed not a little to the effect by the splendid creepers which draped 
the walls on every side. The tower which surmounted the entrance 
was a perfect pyramid of gorgeous blossoms. The American creeper, 
then displaying its finest scarlet hues, flashed through masses of 
monthly roses and garlands of some lovely white clustering plant, 
while geraniums, the handsomest I have ever seen, glowed and 
bloomed around. O, yes, I know what you would say: ‘ There were 
no Giants in those days.’ No, nor ‘Tom Thumbs,’ nor ‘ Frogmores,’ 
nor any of the grandly-named blossoms of the last half-century ; 
—indeed, I believe they have all been changed into Pelargoniums 
. since I was young—but for all that I shall live and die in the belief 
that no flowers ever bloomed like those which beautified old Thorleigh 
Moat. You see, like all old fogies (is there a female fogy ?), I fancy 
that the objects which I beheld without spectacles were far finer 
than any these dim eyes can see nowadays. 

All sorts of images presented themselves to my young mind as 
I looked upon this life and beauty glowing amid the shadows of the 
past: a hoary monarch in his coronation robes, a fair corpse tricked 
out for the grave in bridal dress, a ghost ‘ revisiting the glimpses of 
the moon ;’ while Nature seemed pleased with the work and har- 
monised the whole. 

I discovered subsequently that my uncle cherished this home of 
his ancestors with equal love and pride, and that to his good taste 
and care were chiefly owing its beautiful appearance and fine preser- 
vation. 

I began to wonder who would welcome me to this enchanted 
palace. The ‘Beauty’ had arrived, but where was the ‘ Beast’ ? 
Ah, you may laugh, you wicked ones, but I was a beauty half a 
century ago. Ay, as you boys say, ‘and no mistake.’ 

Well, my wonder was of short duration ; for, looking round ad- 
miringly, through an archway on the opposite side to that on which I 
hadentered I spied an old-fashioned garden, with high clipped hedges 
and terraces of velvet turf, and advancing down its slopes a handsome 
man of middle age, who, from his likeness to my father, I knew at 
once to be myuncle. He crossed the bridge that spanned the moat 
and took me in his arms. 

O, how my heart warmed ‘towards him as he folded me to his 
breast, and welcomed me as a daughter to his house. I felt as if 
I had indeed found a father again. The poor fledgling, fallen from 
the nest and left fluttering on the ground, had found a fostering 
hand to warm and cherish it. 

He led me into the house. We passed first through an ancient 
dining-hall, with large windows, in which holy saints and unholy- 
looking warriors made dim the light of day, and old oaken settles 
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looked as uncomfortable as the warmest lover of the antique could 
desire; and thence, by many mysterious stairs and winding galleries, 
to a room furnished in more modern style, with soft luxurious arm- 
chairs, and windows that let the sunshine in, and draperies of vivid 
hues. 

There, engaged in some feminine occupation, sat my aunt—a 
pleasing-looking woman, though it struck me, I remember, at the 
first glance, that care sat on her brow. She welcomed me as kindly 
as my uncle, thereby removing from my mind a lurking anxiety, for 
the little I had heard about her had rather alarmed me. 

She had been married to my uncle only a few years, and neither 
my father nor my mother had ever seen her. She had been a 
widow with one son and a handsome fortune; and a report had 
reached us that she was, to use an expressive phrase, a masterful 
woman, and ruled my good but rather indolent uncle most despoti- 
cally. 

However this might be, to me she then seemed all gracious 
kindness, and to her-husband sweet wifely submission ; and the only 
drawback to my perfect satisfaction with my present lot was the 
information that her son, the young Osmund Ray, was for the time 
absent—for the same report that brought an account of my aunt's 
disposition had speken of the beauty and talents of this youth, and 
I naturally longed for the companionship of one of my own age. 

Next day, refreshed by a good night’s rest, I longed to explore 
my new abode, so unlike anything I had ever seen before; and my 
uncle wished no better task than to be my guide—his interest in 
me and his pride in the old place combining to make it indeed a 
‘labour of love.’ 

The house was, all together, very large; but much of it, kept 
up as it was in the ancient form, was of course useless for modern 
requirements. There were many rooms for which no use could now 
be assigned, with strange medixval names, which clung to them, 
though sometimes the very meaning was lost, except to learned 
antiquaries. My uncle explained everything, but still I re- 
mained in rather a puzzled though pleased frame of mind; more 
delighted with the picturesque and poetical view, than edified 
by all the archeological learning my uncle poured into my ears. 
Of all I then saw for the first time, I was most struck with the 
ancient chapel, certainly the most beautiful part of the building, 
and in some respects the most curious. My uncle told me it was a 
perfect specimen of some particular style of Gothic architecture with 
a long name, which at this moment I forget—a matter of very little 
consequence, as I believe you would none of you be much the wiser 
for hearing it. It was enough for me, and it must be for you, that 
the chapel was beautiful, and, better still, was haunted. Need I 
say more to make it thoroughly interesting ? 
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This chapel was kept in exquisite order and repair, with its 
family pew, a kind of gallery—its seats for retainers and domestics, 
with cushions and curtains, and all appliances and means for the 
Roman Catholic form of worship, to which the family had clung till 
quite modern times, although, as my uncle kept no chaplain, divine 
service was now never performed here ; but taost interesting of all 
to me, near the entrance a flight of steps led up into a belfry, 
whence a door opened upon the moat, said to have been used in 
time of danger as a mode of escape for the inhabitants of the 
castle ; in what way I could not discover, unless they swam the 
moat, and then escaped the enemies on the other side. But for 
probability I cared nothing ; improbabilities—the wilder the better 
—charmed me far more than any matter-of-fact statement, as is 
always the case in early youth, and I begged for the ghost story, and 
listened to it with a throbbing heart and trembling frame. And now 
you may listen in your turn. 

Some hapless priest, in times of persecution, had been assassin- 
ated in that belfry while in the act of pulling the ropes to give the 
alarm to his friends on the other side, and his body thrown into the 
moat; and it was said that often at the hour when he met his fate 
he was seen to glide up the stairs into the belfry, when the eager 
listener might hear a faint ringing of bells, mingled with angry 
voices, and then a fearful splash in the waters of the moat. 

Such was the tale which my uncle told me with a smile of in- 
credulity, but ‘yet with a certain lurking pride in the tradition, 
for to an old family, legends of this kind are like fringe upon a costly 
garment, a necessary finish to its splendour and completeness. 

We went that morning all over the building. It was at that 
time, I believe, for its size, the most perfect specimen of feudal 
architecture in England. It now only serves as a residence for the 
steward who looks after the estate, and the noble mansion has, I 
hear, lost all its character and beauty. 

But to return to the past. As the place then appeared it took 
firm hold on my romantic imagination, and, well read in tales of chi- 
valry as I was, I felt myself transformed into a noble chatelaine, and 
almost expected to see a knight come ‘ pricking o’er the plain’ to do 
battle for my charms. My uncle was much amused, and still more 
pleased with my enthusiasm, and I really believe that if I had been 
the most artful girl in the world, and had studied my part before- 
hand, I could not have succeeded better in winning his regard. My 
aunt too, perhaps influenced by him, seemed to take me to her 
heart. I was accepted as the daughter of the house, and treated 
with the most considerate affection. The terrible wounds my heart 
had suffered in the loss of all my nearest relatives were soon almost 
healed. With the natural buoyancy of youth I recovered my spirits, 
and bloomed like a rose in the fresh country air. 
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Another cause too contributed perhaps to bring back life and 
joy to my heart—the companionship and attentions of a very 
amiable and pleasing young man. 

Thorleigh Moat was situated in a very beautiful but not very 
populous part of the country. The estates were large, the houses 
widely scattered, and no important town within reach. Our only near 
neighbour was a young baronet, who generally resided on his estate, 
which joined my uncle’s. He had not before been very intimate 
with the family at the Moat, but happening to call a few days after 
my arrival, he found me—I suppose I may say it now without vanity 
—so much to his taste, that he soon repeated his visit, and after a 
short time was constantly in the house. 

Without transcendent talents or remarkable good looks, he was 
a fine manly fellow, with. plenty of good nature and good sense, and 
an honest upright character. What more should the heart of woman 
desire ? I took great pleasure in his society, and that feeling would, 
no doubt, soon have ripened into love, when an event happened 
which completely ‘ changed the spirit of my dream.’ 

This event was the sudden return of my aunt’s son, my cousin, 
as I called him, to Thorleigh Moat. 

I had not heard that he was expected ; when one day, return- 
ing from a long ride, and going into the garden to seek my aunt, 
who spent much of her time there, I found a stranger quietly seated 
on one of the old-fashioned benches which were dispersed upon the 
grassy slopes—and such a stranger! He was simply the handsomest 
man that I have ever seen. His was a radiant beauty, that seemed 
to light up the sombre evergreens among which he sat, on that dull 
November day, with a kind of glory. Were I to describe him to you, 
you would think I was speaking of a girl; yet he was not effemin- 
ate. 

In looking at him you were irresistibly reminded of the demi- 
gods of Grecian fable—a Hercules before his labours had begun, 
or young Achilles arming for the fight. 

On seeing me he started up, and advanced, with pleasure beaming 
inhis eyes. ‘I must introduce myself,’ he said, and his voice was 
like anorgantone. ‘ {am Osmund Ray, andI cannot doubt that I 
behold my lovely cousin, of whom I have already heard so much from 
my dear mother.’ 

‘ Then you have seen her,’ I could not help saying, so much was 
I astonished at this sudden apparition, for which I was not at all 
prepared, no one having alluded to his expected return. 

‘Of course I have seen her,’ he said, and seemed amazed at 
the surprise I could not quite conceal ; ‘and now, sweet cousin, let 
ns seek her together ;’ and together we went into the house, and 
through the long corridors to his mother's room; and I remember 
a strange feeling coming over me, as we walked side by side, that it 
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was not as strangers we had met, and that already we belonged to 
each other. 

My aunt seemed, I fancied, somewhat puzzled and even em- 
barrassed, as if she scarcely knew how to take our sudden appear- 
ance together ; but a look of peace was on her face I had never seen 
before. 

‘Ah! you have met already, you two spoiled children. Where 
and how? Has Osmund in his impatience been to meet you, little 
one? or did you, informed by some kind woodland fairy ofhis safe 
return, come at your horse’s swiftest pace to welcome him?’ She 
spoke unlike herself, quickly and eagerly, and seemed impatient for 
our reply ; but I imputed all the peculiarity of her manner to joy at 
having this beloved son once more near her. She had spoken of him 
but little, but in that little I had traced her love and her anxiety, and 
liked her all the better for it. 

My uncle came in soon after, and seemed also delighted to see 
his step-son. Their greeting was pleasant to behold, andI felt at 
once as if a new day had dawned on the domestic atmosphere. 

For myself I soon knew that indeed the sun of my life had risen, 
and every day I passed in Osmund’s company added to the charm. 
His beauty, his fascinating manner, and varied talents made his 
society a perpetual holiday and féte. He sang like an angel, spoke 
many languages, and talked of and cultivated art like a professor, and 
yet was no stay-at-home or book-worm, devoted to sedentary pursuits, 
but rode, shot, and played at manly games better than many a youth 
in whose composition the article brains seems to have been acci- 
dentally omitted. Our meals, hitherto so silent, were now enlivened 
with jest and laughter. We rode together, and he chased away my 
fears with kind encouraging words, till, for the first time, I was 
perfectly at ease upon my horse; we sang together, till the house 
echoed with the melody of our young voices. 

He was an ‘ Admirable Crichton,’ and all his charms and talents 
were from the first devoted to my service and exerted in my behalf : 
can you wonder, then, that my first suitor, the worthy and most re- 
spectable baronet, fell into the background of the view, and soon 
faded altogether from my mind ? 

Happily he perceived the state of things very soon, and ac- 
cepted his fate without a murmur ; though, as I could not fail to see, 
with poignant regret. 

But at that time an earthquake might have opened the ground 
beneath my feet, and I should scarcely have trembled so I and 
Osmund were engulphed together; flames might have surrounded 
us, but, like the Indian widow, I should have submitted to the fate 
which destroyed us both without a sigh. I thought of nothing but 
my lover and my love. 


Soon the wintry weather often confined us to the house, and we 
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More kisses and embraces followed these ejaculations, and ‘ the 
Rajah’ watched tho proceadinas with keen eninvment. 

Five minutes sutliced to set all crooked matters straight. Sarah 
told the whole story of her elopement and marriage with ‘ the Rajah ; 
how for a time they had lived in London, and how eventually Car. 
naby had accepted the editorship of the Caleutta Examiner, and 
she had come out with him; and he was the kindest and best of 
men, and she was the happiest and most affectionate of women. 
Of course she had written to her brother more than once, and d 
course the letters had miscarried. Now, however, they would sing 
‘ Il segreto per esser felice’ to the end of their lives. 

They had many a hearty laugh in the after-time about the joke 
played by Mr. Carnaby Twardle upon Binks when they had tha 
surprising encounter in the editor's room ; but Binks soon learned t 
love ‘the Rajah’ with an affection only second to that which his 
sister bore him. They still remain at Calcutta, the only chang 
worth chronicling being that Binks has now been promoted to the 
sub-editorship, vice Wagstaff, carried off by a tiger, and has ale 
been advanced to an uncleship, both of which offices he fills in th 
most efficient manner. ‘The Rajah’ has learned to abate his 
editorial ferocity somewhat since he presided over the fortunes df 
the Ruddyford Penetrator ; and the Blandeyes have at last got 
editor who is an adept at writing with an eminently Christian sim- 
plicity ; and ‘ there is a time of rest.’ 
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THORLEIGH MOAT 
A Grandmother's Cale 


BY A. EB. BARKER 


Seeac: A DRAWING-ROOM In A CounTay Hover, 
Personages ; THR GRANDMOTHER («peahing), THE GRANDCHILDREN (eedte) 


Yes, my dears, it certainly has been a very dreary winter's day— 
snow without and dismal faces within. I can quite understand that 
you are sick of the frivolity of bagatelle, and weary with the hard 
work of chess. Come to the fire, then, and let us enliven the even- 
ing with a little cheerful chat. A story? O, but what a tax on the 
old woman's brains! I did not bargain for that. The story of Thor- 
leigh Moat? You have never heard it properly? Ah, well, I daresay 
not; it all happened so long ago, and for years it gave me so mach 
pain to hear it alluded to, that the subject was forbidden, and at last 
almost forgotten. Now that all is softened by Time's ‘ effacing 
fingers,’ I can bear to think of it with the melancholy interest one 
feels in a tragedy represented on the stage. Ah, I can scarcely 
believe that I ever was a wild impulsive girl, and the heroine of so 
terrible a tale. 

Stir the fire, and let us have a ruddy blaze to warm our limbs 
and cheer our hearts. No, don’t ring for the lamp; there’s plenty 
of light to tell a story by—the fire blazes merrily. 

Now little Fan and Tommy had better go up to the nursery. 
Yes, dears, it would not amuse you at all; and here are some goodies 
to sweeten exile. Good-night, little ones. And now, you ‘ children 
of a larger growth,’ come near, and listen with all your ears. 

You must know my father and mother lived in London, and my 
brother and I were their only children. My brother, several years 
the elder, went into the Royal Navy at an early age; and soon after- 
wards, in consequence of my mother’s delicate health and nervous 
temperament, it was thought advisable, for both our sakes, to send 
me to school abroad. O, I’m not going to tell you anything about 
my school-days at Geneva now; you have heard of all my pranks 
there over and over again. I will begin when I was fifteen, and was 
suddenly summoned to England in consequence of the death of my 
father. Going on business to the north, the coach in which he 
travelled was overturned: he was thrown on his head, and never 
spoke again. 

I found my mother in agonies of grief, which deepened into utter 
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despair when, a few months later, we heard of my brother’s death by 
fever in a foreign port. Two such shocks proved too much for her 
delicate frame, and she died before I had completed my seventeenth 
year, leaving me an orphan indeed. 

I see tears in some of your dear young eyes. Yes, my darlings, 
it was indeed sad to be left as I was, still almost a child, alone in 
the world ; for I really was alone. I had but few relatives, and with 
those few I was—in consequence of the time I had spent abroad and 
my mother’s ill-health since my return, which had prevented her 
seeing any company—totally unacquainted. 

I found myself mistress of a competent though not a large for- 
tune, and I and my worldly possessions were entrusted to the 
guidance of my nearest relative, my father’s elder brother, who always 
lived on the family estate in the west of England; and to his resi- 
dence, Thorleigh Moat, I was to travel, in the companionship of an 
old and faithful servant, as soon as the necessary arrangements 
were completed. 

I shall pass over my journey, which was tedious but quite un- 
eventful, and proceed at once to tell you of Thorleigh Moat, and my 
arrival there. 

You must remember there were no railroads in those days to 
whirl us across the country, and it was not till towards the close of 
the third day’s journey that I opened my weary eyes as the post- 
chaise stopped before the gates. 

I had often heard of Thorleigh Moat, and my mother, who had 
been there on a visit soon after her marriage, loved to expatiate on 
the beauty and venerable antiquity of this home of her husband’s 
family ; but no description had prepared me for what I then beheld, 
and I fear that I shall fail to convey to your minds a just idea of the 
scene which greeted my eyes on that lovely autumn evening. I am 
totry? SolIwill. Well, then, picture to yourselves a stately dwell- 
ing of the Middle Ages, rearing its head unscathed amid the common- 
place buildings of the present day. It was a large square building, 
with courtyard in the centre, surrounded by its moat, broad, deep, 
and clear, as when it formed a necessary defence against the enemy. 
The mansion was of various periods and styles ofarchitecture, but none, 
I believe, later than the reigns of the last Tudors; all in good order 
and repair, but undesecrated by the sacrilegious hand of modern taste. 
It was a fossil mansion; a ghost of the past reappearing in the day- 
light of modern civilisation; a castle wherein the Sleeping Beauty 
might awaken from dreams of more than a hundred years. . 

The drawbridge existed no longer, but its place was supplied by 
a regular bridge, with a gate at either end, and over it I passed into 
the interior. 

The outside had struck me chiefly for its well-preserved antiquity, 
but on alighting from the carriage in the courtyard I was absolutely 
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dazzled by the beauty of the scene. The architecture was, as I have 
said, picturesque and various, but here the gardener’s art had con- 
tributed not a little to the effect by the splendid creepers which draped 
the walls on every side. The tower which surmounted the entrance 
was a perfect pyramid of gorgeous blossoms. The American creeper, 
then displaying its finest scarlet hues, flashed through masses of 
monthly roses and garlands of some lovely white clustering plant, 
while geraniums, the handsomest I have ever seen, glowed and 
bloomed around. O, yes, I know what you would say: ‘ There were 
no Giants in those days.’ No, nor ‘Tom Thumbs,’ nor ‘ Frogmores,’ 
nor any of the grandly-named blossoms of the last half-century ; 
—indeed, I believe they have all been changed into Pelargoniums 
since I was young—but for all that I shall live and die in the belief 
that no flowers ever bloomed like those which beautified old Thorleigh 
Moat. You see, like all old fogies (is there a female fogy ?), I fancy 
that the objects which I beheld without spectacles were far finer 
than any these dim eyes can see nowadays. 

All sorts of images presented themselves to my young mind as 
I looked upon this life and beauty glowing amid the shadows of the 
past: a hoary monarch in his coronation robes, a fair corpse tricked 
out for the grave in bridal dress, a ghost ‘ revisiting the glimpses of 
the moon ;’ while Nature seemed pleased with the work and har- 
monised the whole. 

I discovered subsequently that my uncle cherished this home of 
his ancestors with equal love and pride, and that to his good taste 
and care were chiefly owing its beautiful appearance and fine preser- 
vation. 

I began to wonder who would welcome me to this enchanted 
palace. The ‘Beauty’ had arrived, but where was the ‘ Beast’ ? 
Ah, you may laugh, you wicked ones, but I was a beauty half a 
century ago. Ay, as you boys say, ‘and no mistake.’ 

Well, my wonder was of short duration ; for, looking round ad- 
miringly, through an archway on the opposite side to that on which I 
had entered I spied an old-fashioned garden, with high clipped hedges 
and terraces of velvet turf, and advancing down its slopes a handsome 
man of middle age, who, from his likeness to my father, I knew at 
once to be my uncle. He crossed the bridge that spanned the moat 
and took me in his arms. 

O, how my heart warmed towards him as he folded me to his 
breast, and welcomed me as a daughter to his house. I felt as if 
I had indeed found a father again. The poor fledgling, fallen from 
the nest and left fluttering on the ground, had found a fostering 
hand to warm and cherish it. 

He led me into the house. We passed first through an ancient 
dining-hall, with large windows, in which holy saints and unholy- 
looking warriors made dim the light of day, and old oaken settles 
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looked as uncomfortable as the warmest lover of the antique could 
desire; and thence, by many mysterious stairs and winding galleries, 
to a room furnished in more modern style, with soft luxurious arm- 
chairs, and windows that let the sunshine in, and draperies of vivid 
hues. 

There, engaged in some feminine occupation, sat my aunt—a 
pleasing-looking woman, though it struck me, I remember, at the 
first glance, that care sat on her brow. She welcomed me as kindly 
as my uncle, thereby removing from my mind a lurking anxiety, for 
the little I had heard about her had rather alarmed me. 

She had been married to my uncle only a few years, and neither 
my father nor my mother had ever seen her. She had been a 
widow with one son and a handsome fortune; and a report had 
reached us that she was, to use an expressive phrase, a masterful 
woman, and ruled my good but rather indolent uncle most despoti- 
cally. 

However this might be, to me she then seemed all gracious 
kindness, and to her husband sweet wifely submission ; and the only 
drawback to my perfect satisfaction with my present lot was the 
information that her son, the young Osmund Ray, was for the time 
absent—for the same report that brought an account of my aunt’s 
disposition had speken of the beauty and talents of this youth, and 
I naturally longed for the companionship of one of my own age. 

Next day, refreshed by a good night’s rest, I longed to explore 
my new abode, so unlike anything I had ever seen before; and my 
uncle wished no better task than to be my guide—his interest in 
me and his pride in the old place combining to make it indeed a 
‘labour of love.’ 

The house was, all together, very large; but much of it, kept 
up as it was in the ancient form, was of course useless for modern 
requirements. There were many rooms for which no use could now 
be assigned, with strange medieval names, which clung to them, 
though sometimes the very meaning was lost, except to learned 
antiquaries. My uncle explained everything, but still I re- 
mained in rather a puzzled though pleased frame of mind; more 
delighted with the picturesque and poetical view, than edified 
by all the archeological learning my uncle poured into my ears. 
Of all I then saw for the first time, I was most struck with the 
ancient chapel, certainly the most beautiful part of the building, 
and in some respects the most curious. My uncle told me it wasa 
perfect specimen of some particular style of Gothic architecture with 
a long name, which at this moment I forget—a matter of very little 
consequence, as I believe you would none of you be much the wiser 
for hearing it. It was enough for me, and it must be for you, that 
the chapel was beautiful, and, better still, was haunted. Need I 
say more to make it thoroughly interesting ? 
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This chapel was kept in exquisite order and repair, with its 
family pew, a kind of gallery—its seats for retainers and domestics, 
with cushions and curtains, and all appliances and means for the 
Roman Catholic form of worship, to which the family had clung till 
quite modern times, although, as my uncle kept no chaplain, divine 
service was now never performed here ; but raost interesting of all 
to me, near the entrance a flight of steps led up into a belfry, 
whence a door opened upon the moat, said to have been used in 
time of danger as a mode of escape for the inhabitants of the 
castle ; in what way I could not discover, unless they swam the 
moat, and then escaped the enemies on the other side. But for 
probability I cared nothing ; improbabilities—the wilder the better 
—charmed me far more than any matter-of-fact statement, as is 
always the case in early youth, and I begged for the ghost story, and 
listened to it with a throbbing heart and trembling frame. And now 
you may listen in your turn. 

Some hapless priest, in times of persecution, had been assassin- 
ated in that belfry while in the act of pulling the ropes to give the 
alarm to his friends on the other side, and his body thrown into the 
moat; and it was said that often at the hour when he met his fate 
he was seen to glide up the stairs into the belfry, when the eager 
listener might hear a faint ringing of bells, mingled with angry 
voices, and then a fearful splash in the waters of the moat. 

Such was the tale which my uncle told me with a smile of in- 
credulity, but yet with a certain lurking pride in the tradition, 
for to an old family, legends of this kind are like fringe upon a costly 
garment, a necessary finish to its splendour and completeness. 

We went that morning all over the building. It was at that 
time, I believe, for its size, the most perfect specimen of feudal 
architecture in England. It now only serves as a residence for the 
steward who looks after the estate, and the noble mansion has, I 
hear, lost all its character and beauty. 

But to return to the past. As the place then appeared it took 
firm hold on my romantic imagination, and, well read in tales of chi- 
valry as I was, I felt myself transformed into a noble chatelaine, and 
almost expected to see a knight come ‘ pricking o’er the plain’ to do 
battle for my charms. My uncle was much amused, and still more 
pleased with my enthusiasm, and I really believe that if I had been 
the most artful girl in the world, and had studied my part before- 
hand, I could not have succeeded better in winning his regard. My 
aunt too, perhaps influenced by him, seemed to take me to her 
heart. I was accepted as the daughter of the house, and treated 
with the most considerate affection. The terrible wounds my heart 
had suffered in the loss of all my nearest relatives were soon almost 
healed. With the natural buoyancy of youth I recovered my spirits, 
and bloomed like a rose in the fresh country air. 
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Another cause too contributed perhaps to bring back life and 
joy to my heart—the companionship and attentions of a very 
amiable and pleasing young man. 

Thorleigh Moat was situated in a very beautiful but not very 
populous part of the country. The estates were large, the houses 
widely scattered, and no important town within reach. Our only near 
neighbour was a young baronet, who generally resided on his estate, 
which joined my uncle’s. He had not before been very intimate 
with the family at the Moat, but happening to call a few days after 
my arrival, he found me—I suppose I may say it now without vanity 
—so much to his taste, that he soon repeated his visit, and after a 
short time was constantly in the house. 

Without transcendent talents or remarkable good looks, he was 
a fine manly fellow, with plenty of good nature and good sense, and 
an honest upright character. What more should the heart of woman 
desire ? I took great pleasure in his society, and that feeling would, 
no doubt, soon have ripened into love, when an event happened 
which completely ‘ changed the spirit of my dream.’ 

This event was the sudden return of my aunt’s son, my cousin, 
as I called him, to Thorleigh Moat. 

I had not heard that he was expected ; when one day, return- 
ing from a long ride, and going into the garden to seek my aunt, 
who spent much of her time there, I found a stranger quietly seated 
on one of the old-fashioned benches which were dispersed upon the 
grassy slopes—and such a stranger! He was simply the handsomest 
man that I have ever seen. His was a radiant beauty, that seemed 
to light up the sombre evergreens among which he sat, on that dull 
November day, with a kind of glory. Were I to describe him to you, 
you would think I was speaking of a girl; yet he was not effemin- 
ate. 

In looking at him you were irresistibly reminded of the demi- 
gods of Grecian fable—a Hercules before his labours had begun, 
or young Achilles arming for the fight. 

On seeing me he started up, and advanced, with pleasure beaming 
in his eyes. ‘I must introduce myself,’ he said, and his voice was 
like anorgantone. ‘fam Osmund Ray, andI cannot doubt that I 
behold my lovely cousin, of whom I have already heard so much from 
my dear mother.’ 

‘Then you have seen her,’ I could not help saying, so much was 
I astonished at this sudden apparition, for which I was not at all 
prepared, no one having alluded to his expected return. 

“Of course I have seen her,’ he said, and seemed amazed at 
the surprise I could not quite conceal; ‘and now, sweet cousin, let 
us seek her together ;’ and together we went into the house, and 
through the long corridors to his mother’s room; and I remember 
a strange feeling coming over me, as we walked side by side, that it 
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was not as strangers we had met, and that already we belonged to 
each other. 

My aunt seemed, I fancied, somewhat puzzled and even em- 
barrassed, as if she scarcely knew how to take our sudden appear- 
ance together ; but a look of peace was on her face I had never seen 
before. 

‘Ah! you have met already, you two spoiled children. Where 
and how? Has Osmund in his impatience been to meet you, little 
one? or did you, informed by some kind woodland fairy of his safe 
return, come at your horse’s swiftest pace to welcome him?’ She 
spoke unlike herself, quickly and eagerly, and seemed impatient for 
our reply ; but I imputed all the peculiarity of her manner to joy at 
having this beloved son once more near her. She had spoken of him 
but little, but in that little I had traced her love and her anxiety, and 
liked her all the better for it. 

My uncle came in soon after, and seemed also delighted to see 
his step-son. Their greeting was pleasant to behold, and I felt at 
once as if a new day had dawned on the domestic atmosphere. 

For myself I soon knew that indeed the sun of my life had risen, 
and every day I passed in Osmund’s company added to the charm. 
His beauty, his fascinating manner, and varied talents made his 
society a perpetual holiday and féte. He sang like an angel, spoke 
many languages, and talked of and cultivated art like a professor, and 
yet was no stay-at-home or book-worm, devoted to sedentary pursuits, 
but rode, shot, and played at manly games better than many a youth 
in whose composition the article brains seems to have been acci- 
dentally omitted. Our meals, hitherto so silent, were now enlivened 
with jest and laughter. We rode together, and he chased away my 
fears with kind encouraging words, till, for the first time, I was 
perfectly at ease upon my horse; we sang together, till the house 
echoed with the melody of our young voices. 

He was an ‘ Admirable Crichton,’ and all his charms and talents 
were from the first devoted to my service and exerted in my behalf: 
can you wonder, then, that my first suitor, the worthy and most re- 
spectable baronet, fell into the background of the view, and soon 
faded altogether from my mind ? 

Happily he perceived the state of things very soon, and ac- 
cepted his fate without a murmur; though, as I could not fail to see, 
with poignant regret. 

But at that time an earthquake might have opened the ground 
beneath my feet, and I should scarcely have trembled so I and 
Osmund were engulphed together; flames might have surrounded 
us, but, like the Indian widow, I should have submitted to the fate 
which destroyed us both without a sigh. I thought of nothing but 
my lover and my love. 

Soon the wintry weather often confined us to the house, and we 
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used to wander at twilight through the old rooms and dim mysterious 
passages, recounting all the legends and ghost stories we could 
think of ; and many a time have I almost expected to see the famous 
monk appear upon the ancient staircase of the belfry ; but he certainly 
never at that time ‘ revisited,’ for us, ‘the glimpses of the moon, 
making night hideous’—I really believe, rather to our mortification— 
if anything, save separation, could have caused annoyance to us then, 
happy lovers as we were ! 

The dark days of winter seemed changed to golden summer by 
the magic of love’s beam. The trees were leafless, but our eyes saw 
verdure everywhere ; and though the birds were silent, sweeter music 
sounded in our hearts. 

So warm a passion made rapid progress, and before we had 
known one another a month we had mutually declared our love, and 
Osmund had entreated his mother’s and his step-father’s consent to 
our speedy union. 

His mother had from the first, as I could see, viewed our attach- 
ment with a favourable eye; but my uncle always seemed distressed 
at the symptoms he could not but observe—why, I could not imagine, 
as he always showed great affection for his step-son ; and although, 
in a worldly point of view, he was not quite so good a match as the 
young baronet, still he had a sufficient fortune; and in personal 
qualifications was, as I fondly thought, superior to all the world 
besides. 

However, all our fears were forgotten in the hearty consent which 
after a time was given by both parents to our union. My aunt, I 
imagine, talked her husband over, for his consent once given, he seemed 
as willing as herself, and all was satisfaction in the house. For my- 
self, I feel and know that no after portion of my life could ever com- 
pare in happiness to that. I have had many intervals of peace and 
pleasure, but the full cup of ‘ overflowing measureless content’ can 
only be quaffed once in life, when youth and love combine to make 
this world a paradise. 

A day was soon fixed for our marriage. When spring should 
begin to ripen into summer, we were to plight our troth in the vil- 
lage church, and then profit by the long days to make a tour abroad, 
returning before winter set in, to settle down for ever, a happy 
united family, in the ancient halls of Thorleigh Moat. 

Such was our programme, and the time of performance was draw- 
ing nigh, when one morning, on coming down rather late to break- 
fast, I was astonished to find my aunt in tears, and my uncle look- 
ing much disturbed. My aunt embraced me, and telling me not 
to be alarmed, said that Osmund had been called away suddenly 
on business of importance, which would detain him a few days. He 
had left his dearest love for me, and would write, but had not a 
moment’s time to bid me farewell. 
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It seemed strange that he should go thus without a word or sign, 
but I was obliged to submit, buoyed up by the hope of his speedy 
return, and the expectation of a letter the next day. It came; my 
aunt gave it to me, saying it had been enclosed in one to herself. 
It was very short, only a few words, and the writing seemed tremu- 
lous; but those few were ‘ words that burn’—words of wild love and 
passion, and they satisfied me. My aunt entered into a long expla- 
nation of the reasons of his absence; I thought only of his return, 
and scarcely heeded what she said. 

Alas! that return was delayed week after week—our intended 
wedding-day passed by, and still my bridegroom came not. 

His mother was overwhelmed with grief, my uncle became taci- 
turn and gloomy, and I continually caught his eyes fixed upon me 
with an expression of profound compassion. 

My aunt exhausted herself in excuses and explanations—Osmund 
was detained by affairs which I never could comprehend—but she 
often gave me notes in his handwriting, which she always said had 
been enclosed to her. They were loving and passionate, but vague, 
and told me nothing. 

I was at first excited, and even angry, as much as grieved ; but 
as time wore on, bringing no lover and no satisfactory solution of the 
mystery that surrounded him, I gave myself up to grief; and a 
more melancholy family circle could not have been found than ours, 
which so short a time before had been all life and happiness and 
hope. 

The spring came and went, and summer glowed around ; but the 
flowers seemed to me to have lost their hues, the birds sang elegies, 
the flowing of the brooks seemed to suggest nothing to my mind but 
tears, and I sank into a kind of morbid lethargy—a spell seemed 
to be upon me—I moved in a charmed circle from which there 
was no escape. The day seemed to be turned into night, and all 
was misery and gloom. 

All day I wandered restlessly about, recalling the saddest 
legends of the place, till at nightfall a ghost seemed to start from 
every shadowed nook, and when nearer approach showed me the 
futility of my fears, I almost regretted it. I seemed to long for 
intercourse with another world, since all was so barren and disap- 
pointing in this. 

And now I come, my children, to the terrible part of my tale— 
terrible indeed! I shudder as my memory recalls in all its vivid- 
ness the incidents of that eventful autumn. 

I used to wander, as I told you, towards nightfall in the older 
and less frequented portions of the building; especially I used to 
sit for hours in the beautiful old chapel, seldom entered, except 
when an occasional tourist gained permission to explore the build- 
ing, or a servant entered to remove the dust; and the latter hap- 
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pened, as you may believe, not very often, and only in the broadest 
daylight. 

Sothere I sat undisturbed ; no one interfered with my movements, 
or guessed where I spent the twilight hours. One night a suspicion 
suddenly crossed my mind that my beloved was dead, and that in 
pity they concealed the dreadful truth from me. ‘O, what false 
pity !’ cried I to myself; ‘the worst certainty were easier to bear 
than all this dire suspense. If I knew he had left this world I 
would prepare myself to follow him, for surely God in His mercy 
would let me die. O Osmund, my-adored! if you are in heaven, 
look down and give me some sign to comfort me, left here deso- 
late and alone.’ 

I uttered these wild words aloud, and as I ceased, I saw before 
me on the belfry stairs—how it came there I could not tell—a figure 
clothed in flowing monkish garments. It seemed to glide rather 
than walk, and almost before I could feel certain it was there, had 
disappeared into the belfry apparently; but if so, the door opened 
and closed without noise. All seemed silent as the grave. 

A trembling seized my limbs—my pulses ceased to beat. I 
fell upon the floor, and remained for some time in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. 

When I recovered the full possession of my faculties I felt per- 
fectly certain that this was no delusion, such as had before beset me, 
but that my waking eyes had actually beheld a vision of the other 
world ; and, strange to say, I derived some comfort from the con- 
viction. Whether it was that any incident, however startling, that 
served to break the dreary blank which surrounded me, was hailed 
as a deliverance ; or whether believing, as I had now begun to do, 
that my beloved was already a denizen of another world, and any- 
thing which seemed to promise me a glimpse of it was bliss, I can- 
not tell; but I know that when my strength returned I sought the 
presence of my uncle and his wife with a lighter heart, though 
whiter face, than I had borne for many a day. 

They remarked my pallor and sent me to my room, where I sat 
at the window all night, my spirit hovering above this world in a 
realm of mingled bliss and woe. 

The next night, at the same hour, I took my place upon s 
monument near the entrance of the chapel; and there, upon the 
stairs, glided the same figure, momentarily seen, as on the pre- 
ceding night. 

The light was faint, as the moon was still in her quarter, and I 
could not trace the way the figure came or went ; but there it was 
for the moment, palpable to sight, as it seemed to me, as myself, 
while it traversed that portion of the staircase which received the 
light of a window in the chapel. 

I shrank from mentioning the apparition to any one, and never 
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made the slightest efiort to approach it. It seemed as if to do 
either would break the spell, and that I should behold it no more. 
All day I wandered in the desolate woods and gardens, longing for 
night to come, when I should seek the chapel and watch for that 
transient glimpse of, as I felt sure, the spirit world. 

This lasted some time. Every night I beheld the unearthly 
visitant, and every night I sought my couch more and more weaned 
from thoughts of earth, and believing more and more firmly that I 
saw a messenger from my lost lover, and only determined to wait 
patiently his pleasure that his wishes should be communicated. 

As the month wore on the moon, nearly at full, gave a clearer 
light. It fell full upon the stairs, though still leaving the highest 
and lowest steps in shadow; and as the figure emerged into the 
resplendence I could trace every fold of the long garments, which 
almost covered the hands and feet, and even the head, leaving only 
the face uncovered, and that had never yet been turned towards me 
—never yet. O, that it never had been! But one night, as the 
moon at full shone more brilliantly than ever, my feelings became 
uncontrollable. I started forward; the figure turned, and, O God! 
it was my lover’s face! I saw it, changed as by the grave, 
pallid and ghastly, with eyes that seemed to glare upon me with 
hatred and fury; but it was his face, and, whether in body or spirit, 


that was enough for me. I flew to him, uttering his name with 
frantic cries, with shrieks of mingled joy and fear. The figure fled, 
the door seemed to yield before it, and as I followed I saw the flutter 
of light-coloured garments disappear through an opening on the 
other side of the belfry chamber—then a heavy fall, a fearful cry, a 
splash in the deep waters of the moat, and all was still. 

I sank insensible upon the floor. 


Go on? Tell you how it all happened. I will—although the 
truth is almost too sad and shocking for your young ears. My 
beloved, my lover, my beautiful Osmund—the favourite, as he seemed, 
of Nature and of Fortune—had been from his childhood subject to 
fits of insanity. His doting mother had always concealed the 
melancholy fact as far as possible; and as he grew older, and the 
attacks became less frequent, she fondly hoped that in time they 
would cease altogether. At the time of my arrival he had been so 
afflicted ; but as the fit had been slight and of short duration, his 
mother hoped his love for me, which seemed to effect a change in his 
whole nature, would complete the cure. My uncle had consented 
reluctantly to what he considered a sacrifice, but she overruled him, 
and insisted upon his silence. 

How I should have felt towards him had I known it before we 
met, I cannot tell; but certainly, after I once loved him, the know- 
ledge of his calamity would but have increased my affection. 
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Just before the time fixed for our marriage a sudden attack, of a 
worse nature than any that had preceded it, came on, probably caused 
by the excitement which his mother had hoped would operate so 
differently. He had never been sent away from home on these occa- 
sions, but always kept under the charge of competent persons in a 
secluded portion of the building, still under his mother’s watchful 
eye, and on recovery he always seemed quite unconscious of the state 
he had been in. 

All these particulars I learned later. How he contrived on 
those fatal nights to elude the vigilance of his guardians, I never 
quite understood; but madness is cunning, and doubtless his wan- 
dering mind clung to the remembrances of the spot. His horror 
and flight at sight of me may be only too well accounted for—the 
insane generally detesting those they most love in their lucid 
moments. 

But to return. Next morning I was found insensible upon the 
belfry stairs, and some trace of his garments floating on the waters 
of the moat guided the searchers to the discovery of Osmund’s corpse. 

A brain fever long confined me to my bed, and when at last I 
woke to consciousness my aunt was dead. The shock had over- 
whelmed her, and she did not long survive her hapless son. 

My uncle was bowed down with grief and remorse for the part 
he had played in this sad tragedy—passive though it was—and it 
was to console him that I first roused myself to take a part in the 
ordinary affairs of life. 

I need not say we left Thorleigh Moat, which has ever since been 
shut up and neglected, and took refuge on a small estate belonging to 
my uncle in the same county, but at some distance off. Andnowl 
think that all is told. Ah! you want to hear something about the 
kind grandfather you all remember: my dears, your grandfather, Sir 
Henry Moreton, was the young baronet mentioned at the beginning 
of my story. 

And now good-night. God bless you, dears, and all to bed. 








TARDY LOCOMOTION 


Timez is money. Thus moralises that most pointed of preachers, the 
political economist. He is heard. He is believed. Yet, in the in- 
terest of the travelling public, he is not obeyed, but rather scorned. 
To speak the truth, we are always agape in amazement at our ad- 
vanced civilisation. A minority only of the entire population can 
remember the latest era of the old stage-coaches, when you came up 
at a handgallop, with five or six horses at every relay, from Brighton 
Steyne to Piccadilly, in the Age or the Times. Yet every now and 
then a cry arises from the effusive leader-writers of the several dailies : 
‘Siste, viator! Stop and refresh your soul with a bucketful of arith- 
metic concerning railway traffic, capital, rolling-stock, and—more 
modestly—dividends, and then realise, if you can, the mighty miracle 
effected by George Stephenson.’ All of which is indisputably the finest 
of fine writing, but unfortunately out of date. The moon is a ‘ taller’ 
miracle than the Great Western Railway, yet her even poets have ceased 
to maunder about and to bedaub with classical misnomers ; whilst as 
for regarding the poor pale thing with open-mouthed wonder, bah! we 
should as soon hatch up surprise at the apogee and perigee of the cats’- 
meat man—an entity quite as precise in his lunations as the best regu- 
lated parasite, and much noisier. Ofcourse, if we had been born circa 
1660, buried somewhere in the earlier decades of the eighteenth century, 
and recently resurrected, with all the prejudices of an unenlightened 
age thicker upon us than our grave-clothes, then we could gush with 
genuine feeling about the railways and the gas, and the Crystal Palace 
and the Albert Hall, and balloons, bicycles, outriggers, and skating- 
rinks. As it is, a Niagara of self-congratulation in the newspapers 
means nothing better than an attempt to swamp the grumblers. It 
is just as if you were to argue, because a watch happens to be a marvel 
of ingenuity and intrinsically an evidence of progress, that therefore 
we must rest content with one like that of Captain Cuttle, the which, 
‘if you put it on a hour in the morning, and back twenty minutes at 
night, is a watch as is ekalled by few and surpassed by none.’ 
George Stephenson contemplated, by actual saving of time, the addi- 
tion of several years to the lives of his countrymen. It is an open 
question whether our existing arrangements for locomotion generally 
have not the very contrary result. Qué the metropolis, we believe 
that this position requires little proof and less illustration. 

For example : would you be surprised to hear that it takes a man 
starting from Putney Tower as long to get to London Bridge, a little 
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over eight miles and a half, as it would to travel from Reading to Pad- 
dington, a distance of forty miles ? 

This problem is capable of proof in detail : 

First, the traveller from Putney Tower has two alternatives. Either 
he may walk across the bridge, and take one of the General Omnibus 
Company’s vehicles—which are timed to perform their journey in one 
hour and thirty-five minutes; or he may march up the High-street 
to the South-Western Railway Station and run up to Waterloo by train, 
then change to the South-Eastern Railway and proceed by that line 
to Cannon-street, walking the odd quarter of a mile. Let us examine 
each alternative in its turn. 

We will suppose, pro argumento, the time to be 9.40 a.m. Our 
wayfarer trudges across the bridge to find that the next omnibus 
starts at 10 a.m. ; for this line of omnibuses professes to run every 
twenty minutes. The driver is punctual to a second by the public- 
house chronometer, which, by the way, varies generally from the 
clocks of Fulham and Putney churches. After the horses have sham- 
bled a short distance, it occurs to the conductor —who has been keep- 
ing up a fire of small-talk with his pals of the stable-yard—to look 
about him for passengers. Several women appear in the dim distaneg 
of the bridge, waving the frantic umbrella. Click goes the bell, and 
the ’bus pulls up for stoppage No. 1, which, as woman is a ‘ duck’ 
in her running powers, occupies a good three minutes. Then the 
ponderous machine, horsed—to adopt an Irishism—by Belgic cattle 
not much bigger than ponies, lumbers slowly on, pulling up in Fulham, 
maybe, to take in more live stock ; but of such necessary stoppages 
we will not take account. Somewhere in Fulham—it will be un- 
advisable to be too specific—a second stoppage occurs. The con- 
ductor, who will not allow a passenger an extra second on any con- 
sideration, never grudges five minutes to himself or his mate, the 
driver. He thereupon calls at his own home—let us hope to comfort, 
console, and edify his wife and children—at all events, without any 
reference to the political economist’s equivalent for money. This 
accomplished, the wheels again rotate seriously through Parson’s- 
green, where a crew of half-naked children try hard to Juggernaut 
themselves; and so on to stoppage No. 3, at the residence of the 
driver. This is a longer affair. The driver’s child has to be fished 
out of the house and inserted among the passengers. The cara sposa 
too of the worthy man, who does not resemble the son of Nimshi, 
has to be gossiped with. At last the interview is over, and at a 
slightly accelerated pace that haven of ’busmanity, the White Hart, 
Walham-green, is actually reached. 

Here you might imagine the journey to be over. Your conductor 
disappears. A box-seat traveller descends, wets his own, and pur- 
chases something short to wet the coachman’s, whistle. Nor is it 
until these operations have been accurately well performed that the 
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conductor comes out, smacking his already drenched lips, and with a 
ery of ‘Gee-hup, Jeck!’ or ‘Nowthen, Chawley!’ stoppage No. 4 ends; 
and on we go to Turkey, i.e. Chelsea Station. 

Here, as the intersection of the outer circle of the Metropolitan 
Railway system appears to offer a proper opportunity for a halt, both 
in the interests of the omnibus and of railway travellers, no stoppage 
occurs, except of course if it should be demanded. At a roadside 
public-house, you will observe, from five to ten minutes are expended ; 
yet the “bus careers past the railway as ifit were of no consequence, 
and—to proceed with our narrative—does not, as a matter of obli- 
gation, pull up before it arrives at the Queen’s Elm—another public, 
by the way. This is stoppage No. 5, and it is invariably brief, per- 
chance because about this hostelry may often be seen prowling an 
officer of the company, who may possibly object to ‘ drinks.’ 

If, however, this halt is soon got over, the next amply compen- 
sates for any appearance of hurry. A hundred yards down the road 
is a saddler’s shop: here the ’bus pulls up for the sixth grand stop- 
page, the special object being to chaff the saddler, an oratorical effort 
occupying about 240 seconds or more, according to the length and 
rapidity of the driver’s tongue. Thus in three miles have occurred 
six formal, over and above any number of accidental, stoppages ; and 
the same routine is observed throughout the journey, which is broken 
de rigueur at Sidney-place, South Kensington Museum, Sloane-street, 
Piccadilly-circus, Charing-cross, Wellington-street, a dépot for omni- 
bus lamps opposite W. H. Smith & Sons, Chancery-lane, Ludgate- 
hill, and Cannon-street ; making sixteen stoppages in eight and a half 
miles, over and above the taking in and setting down of passengers. 

Now for our traveller’s second alternative. He might walk to 
Putney Station, whence a train starts at 10.2, stopping at Wands- 
worth to take in one passenger, Clapham Junction, and Vauxhall. 
He would arrive at Waterloo Loop Station about 10.30, and after 
walking a quarter of a mile to the annexed South-Eastern Railway 
platform, would have the pleasure of waiting till about 10.50 for a 
train, which would finally land him in Cannon-street about 11 a.m. 

Thus, in either case, the time occupied would exceed that of a fast 
train from Reading to Paddington. 

So far as the two railways may be held blameworthy for this delay, 
the cause is sufficiently transparent. The South-Western Railway 
deposits its passengers at a station situate close to the New Cut. 
Did any one ever wish to go to the New Cut? if not, why place a 
terminus there; or why not obtain powers to run trains direct to 
Cannon-street? This is not a trivial matter, but affects owners and 
occupiers in the entire south-west district. 

Qué the omnibuses, little need be added. They are an anachron- 
ism ; and if the Metropolitan lines had been longitudinal instead of 
circular, would have ceased a decade ago for lack of traflic. 





DIE NIXE* 
B egend of aden 


‘ Halb zog sie ihn, halb sank er hin, 
Und ward nicht mehr gesehn.’—GOETHE (Der Fischer). 


In days of old, when barons bold 
Went forth to chase or battle, 
And many a raid and foray made 

On other people’s cattle ; 


When Graf and lord, with steel-clad 
horde, 
Weak neighbours loved to plunder ; 
When law and right to force and might 
Submissively knock’d under ; 


When scarce a knight could read or 
write, 
But scrawl’d a cross as his mark, 
Yet thought himself as cute an elf 
As any future Bismarck,— 


In those old days, which poets’ lays 
Gild with a ray of glory, 

We, reader kind, perhaps may find 
The epoch of my story, 


The date exact—most folks, in fact, 
For dates don’t care a ‘ farden,’ 
Then why should we? So let it be ; 
The place—not far from Baden. 


Baden! that name may surely claim 
A moment’s brief digression, 

Nor need I task my brain to ask 
A reader’s intercession. 


Enchanting scene, of spas the queen, 
How well I know and love thee ! 
Thy castled hill, thy tiny rill, 
The tow’ring firs above thee ! 


O’er bygone days my fancy strays 
(To call them back unable), 

When but a few, good friends and true, 
We met at Ziegler’st table. 


* The water-spirit. 


How there we sat, absorb’d in chat, 
Till Time, that naught-respecter, 
Cut short the jest that gave new zest 

To amber-colour’d nectar. 


Then came a stroll by wooded knoll, 
A mild post-prandian labour, 

Till, vision bright, appear’d in sight 
The café of Frau Weber. 


There Kellners ran with coffee-can, 
And many a foaming canette 
Quaff'd to the air of ‘ Miserere,’ 
Or sparkling Noces de Jeannette ; 


There bearded rooks with conqu'ring 
looks, 
And pigeons grown with wine bold, 
Laugh’d loud ha-ha’s! and lit cigars, 
Or cigarettes of Rheinboldt ; 


And many a fair, with piled-up hair 
Of yellow-ochry flaxen, 

Shot glances round, and Baden found 
More chic than Ems or Saxon. 


Till, peu-a-peu, groups thinner grew, 
Rooks, pigeons, counts, and ladies 

Fill’d ev’ry chair au tapis vert, 
Which Thackeray calls Hades, 


There, stiff and prim, a croupier grim 
(Sure ne’er was mortal thinner), 
Gravely raked in the loser’s tin, 
And gravely paid the winner ; 


There, if you threw on number two, 
The number came beside it ; 

The martingale that couldn’t fail 
Ne’er did—until you tried it, 


t The excellent landlord of the Badischer Hof. 



















Peasant and peer were equal here, 
In blouse or in gants glacés ; 

A princess fair leant o’er the chair 

Wheregrinn’d Mamesell Cruche-cassée. 


Notes changed for gold in rouleaux 
roll’d, 
Pass’d swiftly o'er the table, 
And still raked in the croupier thin, 
As fast as he was able. 


Such Baden was: here let us pause ; 
Alas for rook and roué, 

Rien ne va plus is but too true, 
Le dernier coup est joué ! 


* * » * * 


Now to my tale. O’er hill and dale, 
Far, far from passe and zéro, 

Our flight we'll take towards a lake, 
A lovely spot, davvero ! 


B’en to this day the Mummel-See 
May charm the passing stranger ; 
Though long the ride, his only guide 

Some lonely forest ranger. 


So calm, so still, a wooded hill 
Its deep blue waters shading, 
Save where doth stray some ling’ring 
ray 
Of daylight slowly fading. 


In such a scene ’twere strange, I ween, 
To fancy aught uncanny ; 

Still as the grave, such calm might have 
Converted e’en Giovanni. 


But, reader, what chanced on this spot 
Must yet remain a myst’ry ; 

You shall know more, trust me, before 
I close this famous hist’ry, 


Allons meanwhile some half a mile 
Through briar, brake, and bramble 

(Though truly we shall scarcely be 
Repaid for such a scramble) ; 


To where once crown’d the rising ground 
A Schloss, which tray’llers weary 
Shunn'd as if ’twere a robbers’ lair, 
It look’d so very dreary. 


Its height or length, its breadth or 
strength, 
To-day we can but fancy, 
For not one trace of such a place 
The sharpest eyesight can see ; 
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But there it stood, high over wood, 
Hill, dale, and plain, no better 
Look-out for lord of lawless horde, 
Like Graf von Donnerwetter. 


For far and wide, on ev’ry side, 
His glance the country sweeping, 
Spied cow and ox, and sheep in flocks, 
And corn just fit for reaping. 


Short work ’twas then to arm his men, 
And sally forth to plunder, 

His voice a growl, his cry a howl, 
Like Mr. Honeythunder. 


His Gréafin—well, we mustn’t tell 
Home-truths of sex so charming, 

But really she was thought to be 
An object quite alarming : 


Grim, gaunt, and thin, all bone and 
skin, 
Complexion pale as tallow, 
Eyes (folks would hint) inclined to 
squint, 
Teeth like boar’s tusks, and yellow ; 


Devout was she, or said to be 

(I judge the dame mayhap ill), 
Strict vigils kept, and ne’er o’erslept 
The matutinal chapel. 


With ros’ry, chain, and chatelaine 
Girt, as became her station, 

This spectre thin came rattling in, 

And scared the congregation ; 


Her eyes she roll’d, her beads she told, 
And pray’d to Saint Clotilda, 

In accents faint, ‘ O grant me, saint, 
A husband for my Hilda!’ 


Now Hilda, fair, with golden hair 
(Unlike both sire and mother), 

Sole heiress was to lands and Schloss, 
Sans sister and sans brother ; 


Her eyes were blue, of that deep hue 
So dear to Arséne Houssaye ; 

Her figure neat, her smile most sweet, 
Her petit nez retroussé. 


She loved a knight renown’d in fight, 
But very poor in rental ; 

What we should style in town slang vile, 
A thorough ‘ detrimental.’ 


Tarrp Sertes, Vou. VIII. F.8. Vou. XXVIII. AA 
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Hugo his name, well known to fame, 
As chronicles will tell you ; 

Supple and slim, and light of limb ; 
In short, a pretty fellow. 


He loved her, O, he loved her so 
Outrageously, that soon he 

Became what men will now and then 
Characterise as ‘spoony.’ 


And she, O, yes, but more or less, 
Just as the fancy took her, 

Like those who long for Patti’s song. 
And next day rush to Lucca. 


Love in a cot her dream was not, 
And, her defects to wind up, 

From her high state to derogate 
She couldn’t make her mind up. 


Besides, her sire, with threat’ning ire 
And oaths (with him no new go), 
Swore he would disinherit Miss, 
If e’er she married Hugo. 


Raging red hot, he warn’d her not 
That little game to try on, 

For Freiherr Fritz von Briisselspitz 
He long had set his eye on. 


She wept—he swore worse than before, 
Poor Hilda’s tears dropp’d faster ; 

‘Shut up!’ he roar’d, ‘as I’m a lord, 
Ich will es ! damit basta 


* * * * * 


From Hilda’s bower, in twilight hour, 
The luckless Hugo wander’d, 

And on each word he just had heard 
With thoughts despairing ponder'd. 


His way to take towards the lake 
Chance led him, sans y songer ; 
The world to him seem’d dark and 
dim 
Since he’d received his congé. 


As on he stray’d, the leafy glade 
With cruel words seem’d ringing, 

When o’er his soul soft music stole 
Of some one faintly singing,— 


One voice alone, whose thrilling tone 
In mid air fain would linger : 

So sweet a nots no mortal throat, 
No Paganini’s finger 


NIXE 


Could ever touch, the charm was such 
E’en Hugo to bewilder, 
Who stopp’d and stared, half rapt, half 
scared, 
And thought no more of Hilda, 


Spell-bound he stood, then past the wood 
With rapid step advancing, 
Through bush and brake, he near’d the 
lake, 
And saw—0, sight entrancing !— 


A vision fair, with flowing hair, 
And lilies white twined in it, 

And eyes whose bright unearthly light 
Transfix’d him in a minute. 


Her arms were bare—what arms they 
were !— 
She hadn’t e’en a kilt on ; 
For dress she wore nor less nor more 
Than Eve described by Milton. 


And still she sang, still echoing rang 
That strain of witching beauty ; 

And still the knight stood bolt upright, 
Like sentinel on duty ; 


Till from the bank of rushes dank 
On which she lay reclining 

She rose in haste, and held him fast, 
Her arm round his entwining. 


No hope for him, his eye grew dim, 
His breath came short and shorter, 
His feet no more could touch the shore, 

For both were in the water ; 


When through the brake beside the 
lake, 
At ev’ning hour so dreary, 
A form in white appear’d in sight— 
"Twas Hilda, faint and weary. 


‘ Hugo!’ cried she, ‘come back to me, 
Thine am I—thine for ever ! 

Till my last breath, in life, in death, 
T’ll never leave thee, never ! 


But who are you—yes, creature, you— 
Such horrid music making? 

My heart’s delight, my gallant knight, 
O, whither are you taking ? 


Speak, and don’t sing, you dreadful 
thing, 
You nasty tricksy Pixie ! 
Who are you, say?’ The water-fay 
Replied, ‘ Zech bin die Nize ! 
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To seek your mate you're come too late, 
Back to mamma pray do go; 

A chit like you has naught to do 
With such a man as Hugo! 


In saucy prate of Billingsgate 
T’ve seen how far you can go ; 
Remember, ange, you’re not Miss Lange, 
Nor am I Clairette Angot !’ 


She spoke no more, she sang no more, 
In Hugo’s arms reposing ; 

The waters blue hid both from view, 
Above them gently closing. 


Now whether Hilda grief did kill, 
Or whether, growing wiser, 

She married Fritz von Briisselspitz, 
A wealthy, gouty miser, 


I cannot say; but to this day 
You'll see, if thither you go, 

The waters deep, where calmly sleep 
The Nixe and Sir Hugo. 


MORAL. 


Young gentlemen of th’ upper ten, 
Who pine for sirens vocal, 

Go in a stall, or not at alli, 
Whate’er may be the Jocale, 


The coulisse shun—too dearly won 
Is many a pretty Pixie ; 
Pause on the brink, and shudd’ring 
think 
Of Hugo and the Nixe! 


And, damsel fair, in time beware, 
Nor take my hint in dudgeon ; 

Be wary, bold, nor loose your hold 
Whene’er you’ve hook’d a gudgeon ! 


For if secure, and blindly sure, 
Rove here and there you let him, 
Why, then, my dear, your case is clear, 
I wish that you may get him! 


CHARLES HERVEY, 
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HOW I WROTE A NOVEL 
BY MARY CECIL HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY,’ ETC, 


A waLk along Holborn has just recalled it to me painfully; for 
there, in a bookseller’s window, I caught sight of the familiar title 
—not to mention a ticket attached, unfeelingly offering the work for 
one-tenth of its original price. 

An old lady had her eye upon the book at that very moment, 
and I was sorry I had disturbed her—until I discovered that the 
gaze was a stony and contemptuous one. So I averted my ow 
hurriedly, and crossed the street, to avoid the spot where memory 
had been so cruelly evoked. Then it was that I found myself before 
a wide and hospitable portal, which a voice, urgent though hoarse, 
invited me to pass. I hailed the opportunity, for in a fresh excite- 
ment I could perhaps deaden the memory of that exceedingly low 
figure attached to my novel. I glanced around me, and saw, flap- 
ping above this portal, a huge canvas portrait, which, I learned from 
the intemperate red letters below it, represented the Fattest Boy in 
the World and Greatest Wonder of the Age. After that, I would 
have continued my enterprise, even if that gentleman of hoarse 
tendency, who sacrificed himself upon the threshold in the interests 
of the Fat Boy, had not so kindly assured me that the Greatest 
Wonder of the Age would exhibit himself to me after the invest- 
ment of only one penny. 

I produced the coin, and passed with awe beyond a rather 
glutinous curtain which hung behind the hoarse gentleman. My 
spirits rose then, for surely it would be easy to smother reflection 
in that stifling atmosphere. I had entered a limited apartment, 
in one corner of which sat a pensive female, who began to sew 
the instant I appeared, and looked as if she had never left off since | 
she was born; and across the opposite corner another glutinous 
curtain was drawn in a jealous manner, suggestive of the Greatest 
Wonder of the Age. Wandering about the area of the den was a 
blighted individual, occupying his leisure dreamily by sweeping the | 
sanded floor. The circumstance of my existence was buried in 
total oblivion from the moment of my entrance, and so I spent this 
time in serene meditation. J am myself inclined to be fat—or 
rather I am fat, though disinclined to be so—and the subject of Fat 
Boys has a melancholy interest for me. And as a general’s glory 
extends to his staff, so there radiated an interest from the Fat Boy 
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which touched even these subdued attendants. I knew that the 
garment which the pensive female now constructed was to become 
historical, as having been worn by the Fat Boy. I saw, by her in- 
dustry and depression, that she was consumed by a passion for him 
which his unique position rendered hopeless ; and I understood at 
a glance how the blighted being with the broom, resenting the fact 
of being himself too lean to lay any claim to popularity, was obliged 
to give vent—by perpetual motion—to a jealousy which otherwise 
might become dangerous. 

I don’t know how long I had been left alone that I might have 
time to meditate (or a larger audience to assemble), when my musings 
were interrupted by the entrance of the hoarse gentleman conducting 
another captive. This captive, having evidently just made up his 
mind to fly, cheered up a little on seeing me ; though his gloom deep- 
ened again when the hoarse gentleman, in tones of encouragement, 
informed us that the moment of exhibition had arrived. 

At that instant the corner curtain was drawn aside by a huge 
and boneless hand; the Greatest Wonder of the Age stood before 
us, and the entertainment was at its height. He was a ponderous 
man, was the Fat Boy; taller than myself, and three times the 
width ; but his dress, from the waist upwards, was infantine, his 
sleeves short, and his neck and shoulders bare. <A ‘ Boy’ with a 
baby’s dress and a man’s face, weary yet eager, inert yet shrewd ; 
a face moulded by the narrow life within the curtained corner of 
that sanded den, where no sweet memories of a past could live, and 
where no sweet dreams for a future could have birth. 

‘Now, gen’l’men,’ announced the hoarse gentleman, keeping his 
eyes fiercely on the outer doorway, past which a curious British public 
might at any time be expected to attempt a violent entrance, ‘ now, 
gen’l’men, there ’e stands afore ye, the Fattest Boy in the World, 
without exception, male or female; the Greatest Wonder of the 
Age since Hadam. Show me in yer British Museme any such 
wonder as that. Don’t tell me about mermaids and talkin’ fish, 
and live Octobers. What's Hafrica to show té@ equal that? You're 
at liberty now, gen’l’men, to shake ’ands with ‘im, to ’ave the 
pleasure of rememberin’ as you’ve done it; and you can feel ’is 
shoulder, to know the flesh is flesh; and you can ’ave the oppor- 
tunity of buyin’ ’is ’istory up to the present date, jest for the penny 
as it costs to print, ’undreds of thousands bein’ constantly sold, and 
one sent special to rylety. And whatever sum, gen’l’men, you may 
wish to put into the tin box ’e carries—as marks of yer astonish- 
ment—’e’ll ’ave for ’is own.’ 

I did not shake ’ands, for I felt that my future would be bear- 
able without having the pleasure of remembering as I’d done it ; and 
I didn’t feel ’is shoulder, because I had such very slight doubts that 
the flesh was flesh ; and I did not buy ’is ’istory up to the present 
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date, because books at that moment were a sore subject with me, 
But while he turned his heavy shoulder to me, in a mute pathetic 
anticipation of my scepticism, I chose the least evil, and dropped a 
half-crown into the tin box he held. One moment afterwards I had 
made my escape into the blessed light and air. 

I felt a slim man then—I was more. By force of contrast, I was 
wasted and attenuated, and walked light as a feather, looking 
into every shop-window (except the booksellers’) that I might 
enjoy my own reflection in the glass. The Fat Boy could never 
come from his lair and look into the shop-windows—never! Yet if 
he did not, how could he ever spend that money he collected in his 
tin box? The question was awkward, and troubled me a good deal, 
Did he spend it? Did he ever even count it, and smile over it? 
(Did he ever smile over anything ?) Did he even know what was done 
with it—or care? How did he pass the dragging hours in that 
slow dark suffocation behind the curtain? He could scarcely— 
let me see—he could scarcely make his dinner last more than 
one hour out of the twenty-four. Then how long a time might he 
lighten by conjecturing what would be his dinner to-morrow—o 
in unctuous rumination on yesterday’s chop—moodily, the while, 
comparing its size with his own ? 

Could he sit there and dream of woods, and rivers, and birds 
songs, and a mother who had never shuddered to touch his shoulder, 
but had even laid her lips upon it in old days? Could he remember 
playfellows who, though they could run faster, and jump farther, and 
climb higher, yet never were more willing to do a kindly act, perhaps, 
nor even had a better story to tell 9—Ah, that single word reminds me 
of the story recalled to me this morning by my walk in Holbom, 
and memory will not again be annihilated ! 

Yes, I once wrote a novel—that very novel which was to-day 
offered to an indifferent public for a nominal sum. Yes, J wrote 
it, though there have lately been happy moments when I have for- 
gotten the fact. But how could I defy destiny and hereditary genius, 
when the literary talent was born with me? Before I left off pina- 
fores I had written an original prose work, in the autobiographical 
form, beginning, ‘I was born at the age of twelve years,’ and relating 
in its course how I once went to spend the day in France, and stayed 
so late that when I returned I found England shut up for the night. 
Then followed my first essay in verse, in the ambitious form of al- 
literative ode to my (preparatory) schoolfellows, beginning : 


‘Sawny Sammy and Babyish Bill, 
Useless Usetace and Fighting Fill.’ 


Both these works were much admired, and led to the eventual pro- | 
duction of an epic of great length, the opening stanza of which, as 
well as my pride in it (and its punctuation), I distinctly remember: 
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‘The armies met—the fight began ! 
O what a thrilling sight ! 
O what a slaughter on that field! 
That dark—that awful night !’ 


It related to no particular fight, and no particular field, and no 
particular night ; but then, after all, vagueness is a great charm in 
poetry, and this vagueness greatly charmed both author and audience 
—by audience I refer solely to a spinster aunt, who from my earliest 
infancy sympathised keenly in all my literary pursuits. 

That was long ago, and my aunt no more listens and smiles, 
and nods and praises, and dreams of that glorious future when the 
world should kneel at the feet of its talented son. The world’s 
smiles seemed different to her, I think, before she folded her hands 
with that last gentle smile. Ay, long ago. The locks which on 
Saturday night she used to curl excruciatingly into a strip of the 
Illustrated London News are scant and grizzled now; and the 
shoulders on which my deep-frilled collars used rigidly to slope are 
growing so wide that I might well have trembled to-day with a fore- 
shadowing of that time when I must leave off neck- appendages 
altogether, like the Greatest Wonder of the Age. 

As was to be expected from my early promise, I no sooner 
reached manhood than I conceived the idea of a novel. I took the 
first step very deliberately: it was to buy the paper. I chose the 
thickest sermon paper I could get; for the idea of using on this 
work any material which I had been accustomed to use in ordinary 
writing, was not to be entertained fora moment. Besides, did not 
my aunt emphatically assert that nothing would influence the pub- 
lisher so much as the quality of the paper? After that preparation, 
I built my plot; and, in an unfortunate moment, I let a ‘ few par- 
ticular friends’ into the secret. To show their boundless interest 
in my work, these few particular friends visited me constantly and 
spasmodically during that time when solitude was invaluable, with 
this kind of cheerful greeting : 

‘Put on your hat at once. I’m going to introduce you to a 
splendid old character, who will be worth anything if you work him 
cleverly up.’ 

‘O, by the way, old fellow, you must run down with me into 
Devonshire. You could make half a dozen chapters out of the 
scenery I’ll show you. Put up your papers.’ 

‘Stop writing, my dear fellow. I’ve a first-rate story for you, 
of which you can make famous use. It is a whole novel in itself: 
a glorious breach of promise case.’ 

My blood boils when I recall that last offer; for I did work in 
the breach of promise case; only as a ‘ super’ among incidents, but 
I did work it in, and—but let me not anticipate. 

My aunt’s excitement over the great work was simply inde- 
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scribable. She always passed my study-door on tiptoe, generally 
breathing a loud and deep-toned ‘ Hush!’ to invisible servants. 

‘I know so well, my dear Augustus,’ she would observe, with 
a grave consciousness of the importance of her words, ‘ how one 
false stroke of your pen might be the means of forfeiting your 
fame.’ 

She asked no perplexing questions ; she admired unhesitatingly 
every idea I propounded ; unquestioningly praised when I had read 
her a favourite passage, even though its length might encourage 
somnolence. My favourite passages were always long: I have re- 
marked a similar merit in other authors. 

The story grew rapidly. It surprised even myself to find how 
the sheets accumulated, and how soon I was ready to write ‘ Finis.’ 

‘And now, Augustus,’ cried my aunt, fluttering with excitement, 
‘write the title. I long to see it.’ 

Trembling in my proud anticipations, I wrote the title: Believe 
Me if all those endearing young Charms. 

‘ But,’ mused my aunt, laying her fingers on her forehead, * have 
I not heard that title before, my dear ?’ 

‘As-a song,’ I explained. ‘That is just what makes it so 
suitable for a novel—do you see ?’ 

And she saw. 

Well, I sent the ms. three vols. on their trial trip to the pub- 
lishers, an honourable firm, whose doors I haunted through the 
succeeding month with a wild sense of proprietorship, wondering 
what would be their sensations if they could but know that the author 
of Believe Me if all those endearing young Charms was just then 
passing the house. I had nothing to do but wait, and during the 
process I trod upon air, and fed upon future fame. 

At last there came an acceptance of my novel ; but the letter 
from the honourable firm bore this alarming postscript : 

‘We do not like the title you have chosen. Kindly select 
another and send us.’ 

From that moment began the real labour—or, I may say, the 
real torture—of authorship. I had constructed my plot easily ; I 
had padded without difficulty ; I had carried on conversations with- 
out pause ; the description of charming scenery had been child’s 
play. But the title was to prove too much for me. 

I sent a second—only to hear, after a few days’ respite, that 
that would unquestionably ruin the novel. But if I would submit 
a list, one should be chosen. 

I submitted a list (after days and nights of compilation), and 
was requested to try again. 

‘To make the novel successful it must have a good title, as— 
unless the author’s name were well known—no novel would sell 
without an attractive title.’ 
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I saw the force of this. My name was not well known (yet), 
and so my book must have an attractive title. 

I grew desperate, and sent a list daily. I thought over a title 
for that novel from dawn to dusk. I lay awake all night musing 
over it. I grew idiotic on other subjects, and insane on that. 

Every speech I either heard or uttered, I turned and twisted 
and distorted, under the possibility that it might by chance fall 
into, or suggest, a title. I read through Shakespeare and Tupper 
and Claribel. Then I tried Job and Lamentations. Madness 
gradually became evident in my glance. My lips moved perpetually, 
as I conned over verses and mottoes and proverbs. My general 
conduct evinced such symptoms of idiocy that my poor aunt, in her 
alarm, consulted a physician. 

‘ Augustus, my dear,’ she explained to me afterwards, in a 
nervous tremor, ‘he is sure that you have something on your 
mind.’ 

I laughed wildly. There would have been hope for me if I had. 
No; my malady was having nothing on my mind. 

Three months of acute suffering, and then this letter came to 
me from the honourable firm : 

‘Dear Srr,—As you have not yet offered us a title which is 
likely to make your novel attractive, we have now decided to adopt 
the first,’ &e. 

So that was settled, and my lists and agony had been unavail- 
ing torture! Fearing the consequences of reaction, after twelve 
weeks of title on the brain, my aunt and I went into the country ; 
and there we sat romantically about the fields, and discoursed upon 
the worthlessness of fame—and felt very complaisant all the time 
about the forthcoming novel. And gradually I lost the appearance 
of a natural, and rose up—a man and an author! 

Shall I ever forget the appearance of the first advertisement ? 
And when I read, ‘ Now ready at all the libraries,’ I thought my 
heart would burst. 

I received six copies from the honourable firm, and I don’t be- 
lieve my aunt’s life contained a prouder or happier moment than 
that one in which I wrote her name in the first copy. Before the 
book was read, the eyes that had grown dim in all the sad places, 
and bright and twinkling in all the happy ones—as no other eyes 
ever did, or will—were closed beneath a simple cross on the hill at 
Highgate ; and the hands which turned the leaves with such slow 
pride were calmly folded upon the breast which had never been cold 
until then. 

To whom should I present my four remaining copies? I was 
not long undecided. Such a very lively interest had three very 
particular friends taken in the work all along, that my mind was 
soon made up to send a copy to each of them. 
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I never enter now the houses of these friends. And when— 
during a supper-party I gave last week—the hats and coats of my 
guests were cleverly stolen from my hall, neither of those particular 
friends lost hat or coat, for the simple reason that their hats and 
coats never hang there now. [Irrevocably were we sundered by 
Believe Me if all those endearing young Charms. 

One of these particular friends was the barrister who had brought 
me the breach of promise case, and he took offence because I had 
made so little of it. Another had once been best man at a 
wedding, and fancied he had been ‘taken off.’ The third was a 
literary friend, whose acknowledgment of my novel was a sheet of 
foolscap covered with ‘ errors which I feel it my duty to point out 
to you, and suggestions for alterations if a second edition should be 
required.’ 

Perhaps if a second edition had been required, I should have 
borne this better. 

I did not present the remaining copy. 

From the day my novel was announced, I bought every journal in 
which a literary criticism was likely to be found, and read every word 
that was said of the current works of fiction, pleasantly conscious 
of how agreeably the critics would be struck by the originality and 
ability of my novel, after the evidently worthless or injurious trash 
they had to undergo. 

Even now, how well I can recall my own first review. It might 
have been yesterday, so vividly do I remember how my. fingers 
trembled on the paper; then how a pillar of cloud stood between 
my eyes and the words; then a pillar of fire; then it grew all clear 
again—black letters forming words in lines before me. 

But it was some one else’s book—surely some one else’s book— 
some one else’s book, of course. Yet two or three copies of this 
paper had been sent me, and each was marked. That must mean 
something. It must be my book, then—yes; for as I read the 
names grew familiar, striking as blows from out this incomprehen- 
sible chaos of censure. Yes, it was my book; so I read the criti- 
cism again and again, slowly through, then folded the paper quietly, 
and fancied all this had happened once before—about a hundred 
years ago. ‘ This book’—so the words had run upon the paper, 80 
they rang now in my ears—‘ was written with a purpose, over and 
above its manifold other sins, and this purpose was the encourage- 
ment of breaches of promise.’ , 

There were two things I had studiously avoided in my story—® 
moral and a purpose. NowI found that I had been all along in the 
dark as to the author’s intentions, utterly unconscious of the pur- 
pose of his story. And this breach of promise, inserted almost at 
the last moment, in its whole treatment occupied one chapter! 

That was my first review, and I received quite half a dozen 
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copies, from half a dozen particular friends. When other critiques, 
of a favourable nature, followed, only one young man—who was known 
to be very poor and suspected to be weak in the intellect—sent me 
copies. 

: That’s all I have to tell about the novel I once wrote. It had its 
brief career of popularity, then died, as novels—and their writers— 
will. I regret it chiefly, because if it had made me a famous literary 
man I should never have weighed seventeen stone—at least, I know 
no successful novelist who does. But the real reason I have never 
written another story, is because I ‘knew it would take me twenty 
years to find a title. 

SoI am content to enjoy myself in a placid unliterary sort of way, 
appreciating my choice especially on such a day as this, when I can 
compare my own old age with that which must eventually descend 
upon the Fat Boy. 

Can there be any hope of his breaking loose some day, and— 
suddenly finding strength in his great wrists and power in his huge 
shoulders—laying low his hoarse proprietor, and the blighted sweeper, 
and the pensive seamstress, and escaping out into the world, which 
has more to show him than straggling gazers who view him with 
a calm disquiet at the sacrifice of one penny per head ? 

I think I should like him to try it, and yet I have ransacked my 
mind for an hour and cannot fix on any calling he could follow. 
So perhaps it is better, after all, that old age should creep unawares 
into that curtained corner, and wrap itself deliberately about the 
ponderous passive figure. 

I have done with the Fat Boy now, I hope. I take up a new 
review, and read the pithy remarks on recent novels. I find myself 
chuckling over the fact that one is dull, one improper, one maudlin, 
and one coarse. I feel with what patience the critics must possess 
their souls before they can read such works, while life is limited to 
threescore years and ten. I feel with them keenly; for—whether I 
plough on steadily or whether I dip in at random, whether I begin 
at the beginning or the end—all my efforts to read a three-volume 
novel now end in failure. It is far easier and pleasanter to run 
through these racy criticisms, in which a few lines dissect each triad 
of volumes ; and I am grateful to the critic for setting the worn old 
subjects before me in a side-light of spicy cynicism. My muscles 
relax, and I feel my dinner is being comfortably digested. 

Was it really J who felt these words as stabs one day, and failed 
to see justice in the sarcasm, or fairness in the ridicule? It seems 
impossible. But then it was so long ago, and I didn’t weigh seven- 
teen stone. 





CHANTRY MANOR-HOUSE 
A Ghost Story 
BY MRS. HARTLEY, AUTHOR OF ‘HILDA AND I,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I, 


Ir was a very old house—a Gothic building of the fifteenth century. 
It had been kept in tolerable repair from generation to generation; 
and, in those portions where the hand of man had been idle, the cling- 
ing ivy lovingly concealed many a cleft and cranny in the old time- 
worn pile. It had been tenantless often, and for very long periods. 
Many who had gone to view it objected to the tangled neglected 
shrubberies, interspersed with fir and larch, which surrounded it so 
closely as to be suggestive of damp; and still more to the moat, 
now overhung with willows, and across which stretched branches 
of oaks, while the stagnant water, green with weeds and rushes, had 
gradually rotted the trellised palings at its head,—and as they had 
fallen, so they had been allowed to lie; for no one had ever lived there 
long enough to care to lay out any money upon the grounds; and 
the owner, who resided abroad, was quite satisfied to believe that an 
old woman inhabited the house (which she did not), and kept fires 
enough to preserve the few family portraits and the miserable fur- 
niture which he had left in it. 

I, reader, am a retired Bengal civilian, who, having tasted the 
sweets of English sports during my few holidays spent in the old 
country, determined that my first act on retirement should be to 
settle myself in a country-house in a good hunting neighbour- 
hood. 

Parsimony had been my ‘ favourite virtue’ when I was in India, 
earning my four thousand rupees a month; and the tendency to 
it was naturally not lessened when I had to live upon my pension 
of one thousand pounds per annum. Of course I had savings, but 
they were sacred (as yet, at any rate); and no sooner did I read 
the advertisement of ‘a very desirable manor-house to be let, in 
the centre of the hunt, with several acres of land included, at 
an almost nominal rent,’ than I pounced upon it, then and there, 
not even taking the precaution (so fearful was I of losing such a 
bargain) of going to see the place in question. 

My wife was in delicate health, and somewhat indolent from 
long residence in India, so that she was content to leave all plans 
and arrangements to me exclusively; and when I informed her I 
had taken Chantry Manor-house, on a lease of three, seven, or four- 
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teen years, she was pleased, because I appeared to be so, and looked 
forward with a little languid excitement to her new home. I was 
slightly nervous the day we drove up to take possession. 

The month of October was drawing to a close, and the day was 
cold and stormy ; the wind was whistling through the old trees in 
the avenue, and driving the brown and yellow leaves before us in 
gusts. The entrance to the house faced the north-west, and as 
the carriage drew up a blinding storm came on, and we entered 
our new abode anything but cheerily. 

We found ourselves in a large square hall, the floor of polished 
oak ; a little to the left was an oaken staircase, polished also, bare 
and gloomy. Not a vestige of carpet, not even a mat anywhere. 
A good deal of armoury—our landlord’s ancestors had evidently 
been warriors—breastplates, helmets, cutlasses, and daggers, rusty 
with time and neglect—adorned the walls; whilst here and there a 
stag’s head, with huge antlers and staring glass eyes, looked down 
upon us. 

The servant was occupied bringing in cloaks and parcels from 
the carriage ; and, after standing helplessly for a few seconds, we, 
guided by a flickering firelight, pushed open a door and beheld our 
drawing-room. It was dreary enough. Very large, with three 
windows, against which the rain was beating, shaded with curtains 
of a sickly faded drab; a threadbare Brussels carpet, from which 
all colour had long ago departed; some old-fashioned upright chairs, 
a sofa, a couple of arm-chairs, a large round table, and two massive 
cabinets completed the furniture. We walked into it, looked round, 
shivered, spake never a word, and, by mutual consent, walked out 
again, as if to explore farther ; but both knew that each walked away 
to hide a feeling of intense disappointment, almost dismay. 

Twilight was gathering fast, but it was not yet too dark for us 
to see our future residence ; and, opening a door at the foot of the 
staircase, we entered the library. It smelt damp and musty from 
the old books which it contained; but it was small, which was an 
improvement upon the drawing-room, and the bookcases and writing- 
table gave it a more habitable and furnished look. 

‘This room might perhaps be made to look home-like with a 
great deal done to it,’ said my wife, breaking the silence for the 
first time; and the words and tone of voice in which they were 
uttered spoke volumes of her first impressions of the home to which 
I had brought her. 

Folding-doors at the end of this apartment led into the dining- 
room, where a fire had been lighted to greet us. Its windows 
looked south, on to a small flower-garden and bowling-green, which 
doubtless on a fine day would be a pleasant prospect. Any way the 
aspect of this room made us more hopeful and cheery. We agreed 
it was ‘ not so bad after all,’ and then we went up-stairs. 
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On the first landing my wife’s maid—Trevor by name—met us 
with a candle, looking a little glum and dissatisfied, which I hoped 
proceeded from her self-denial and consequent suffering in having 
gone up-stairs to see to her mistress’s bedroom before partaking of 
her own tea, which in some mysterious way is always ready for 
the domestic portion of the establishment when they come ‘off a 
journey.’ 

We had sent on some servants to prepare for us, and to the 
housemaid had been left the selection of our apartments. We fol- 
lowed our leader (by no means sorry for the light) along a sort of 
corridor, hung with grim old family portraits, at the end of which 
were two or three steps, and then a recess, in which were a bedroom 
and dressing-room, not en suite, but the doors facing each other, 
The furniture in the bedroom was of a most forbidding description. 
A four-poster, looking like a hearse, with its heavy draperies ; the 
walls covered with faded tapestry ; and a looking-glass in a carved 
oak frame, reaching from the ceiling almost to the ground. This 
was the state apartment evidently. 

‘ Was this the most comfortable room Mary could find for your 
mistress ?’ I inquired ; ‘it looks so very gloomy.’ 

‘Tis only apiece with the rest of the house, as far as I can see,’ 
replied Trevor snappishly. She was an old servant, and rather 
privileged to speak her mind in consequence. She had lived like 
a lady in India, ‘ with vassals and serfs at her side,’ which had not 
improved her. ‘Mary says the other rooms haven’t got scarce no 
furniture,’ she continued, ‘ and no dressing-rooms.’ 

In a short time we were pretty fairly settled. By the time we 
had unpacked and dispersed about the various rooms the pictures, 
tiger-skins, books, table-covers, and ornaments we had brought with 
us, we began to chuckle again over our bargain; for the place was 
undoubtedly worth double the price we were paying for it. 

Out of doors also we made some very successful improvements. 
The bailiff in charge gave us leave to cut away many of the over- 
grown shrubberies and take down an unsightly outhouse. The» 
moat had fortunately been filled up years before in front of the win- 
dows ; and we did not object to the portion of it which still remained 
between us and the stables. The place seemed to agree with us, 
and we grew to like it. 

I was within comfortable reach of two packs of hounds, and could 
hunt six days a week if I chose to buy horses enough. We had 
several pleasant sociable neighbours, and altogether we promised 
ourselves many happy years in the old house. 

Peace is, however, doomed to be of short duration in this 
troublesome world; and ere we had been six weeks at Chantry our 
maid-servants, one by one, to our very great annoyance, gave us notice 
to leave—Trevor, my wife’s attendant, being the only exception. 
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Each had some excuse: the ‘ill-convenience of the offices,’ the 
‘dulness of the place,’ with many more equally unlikely to be the 
truth ; but an air of mystery appeared in it all, and, when closely 
questioned, one and all became confused in their explanations. My 
wife inquired of her maid if she could in any way account for this 
desertion, and the reply was.anything but satisfactory : 

‘I don’t know I’m sure, ma’am, without ’tis the ghostes.’ 

Her mistress reproved her sharply for condescending to listen 
to such nonsense, and for being so silly as to repeat it, which at 
once ‘ put up the back’ of the irascible Trevor, who answered : 

‘T haven’t heard nor seen nothing myself, ma’am; but things 
is seen and things is heard; and I do feel for them as has to 
go about shutting up after dark, with the very curtains pulled out 
of their hands.” Then, highly affronted, she flounced out of the 
room. 

We were no believers in ghostly apparitions, and we laughed 
heartily over the women’s fears—strong enough to make them give 
up a good situation—and over Trevor’s sympathy; but it was very 
inconvenient nevertheless, and no laughing matter. 

The girls departed, and the panic with them ; and for some time 
all went quietly and well, till one night, when I had been sitting up 
much later than usual, having many letters to write, my attention 
was suddenly arrested by the sound as of carriage-wheels coming 
up the avenue. I listened and felt a little alarmed, lest some of our 
belongings should be ill and had sent for us; for we had no reason 
to expect visitors in the dead of night. 

I went into the drawing-room, which faced the front, unbarred 
the shutters as noiselessly as I could, and looked out. It was as 
dark as pitch, so that I could see nothing. I heard the wheels still, 
seeming to be no longer on gravel, but muffled, as if on asphalte ; and 
the conveyance, whatever it might prove to be, had evidently passed 
the entrance-door, and was going on towards the stable. Whilst I 
was listening, suddenly it ceased. In one second there was utter 
stillness, only broken by the stable clock tolling forth the hour of 
midnight. I was determined to satisfy my curiosity, so, putting on 
my hat, I opened the hall-door, and went out. 

It was as much as I could do to grope my way along the carriage- 
drive, and I was beginning to think a little tremblingly of the moat, 
when, to my great joy, I saw a man coming with a lantern, who, on 
hearing my footsteps, called out : 

‘ Hulloa, who are you ?’ 

I recognised the voice of my coachman. 

‘What's the matter, Robert? Who has arrived ?’ I asked. 

‘Well, sir,’ he replied, ‘’tis the queerest start as J ever knew ; 
the bay mare ain’t very well, and I was up giving her a mash, when 
I hears a carriage and pair of ’osses a-coming up the drive, grat- 
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ing over the stones, and then more quiet-like. I come out, and 
could hear ’em, but I couldn’t see ’em, for there weren’t no lamps; 
and how they could ever find the way in the dark I can’t ever think, 
They comes slowly towards me; I calls out, “‘ Which way be ye 
coming then? Stop a bit—I’ll fetch a light ;” and sure enough they 
did stop, that sudden, it took my breath away. There was silence 
all of a minute, sir; you could hearapin drop. I went back to the 
stable, got my lantern, and—now, sir, what ever is it ?’ 

What could I say? I could only entreat the man not to men- 
tion the circumstances, for fear it might reach the ears of his 
mistress and frighten her; that in time we might come at some 
explanation if we kept quiet ; that it might be a trick to frighten us, 
and so on; but in my heart I was not very comfortable, and entirely 
agreed with Robert that it was a ‘ queer start.’ 

My wife, I am thankful to say, had not been disturbed ; and, more 
fortunately still, she was not present when, a week or two later, a 
neighbour, who was paying a morning visit, asked me if our gravel 
was worn down yet by the ‘ phantom carriage.’ 

I asked him, in as off-hand a voice as I could command, what 
he meant; but he only shook his head and laughed, saying : 

‘My dear Montrose, ‘‘ ignorance is bliss ;’’ ask no questions if 
you'll take my advice. I can only say I wouldn’t live where you do 
if I was paid to do it.’ 

I smiled feebly, trying to think my friend had interested motives, 
and wished to frighten me out of the house, to take it himself, for I 
knew him to be on the look-out for a larger dwelling than the one 
he at present occupied ; but I did not feel quite happy. You, reader, 
would not have liked it. However, I was determined to keep my 
own counsel, and not lay myself open to ridicule by ever hinting at 
anything which had occurred on that memorable night. 

The ghost’s visits, if ghost it was, were like those of angels, 
‘few and far between ;’ we heard no complaints from any of the 
household ; and I was beginning to think all must have been imagi- 
nation, for I had not been disturbed by any more nightly visitations, 
though I had sat up more than once until after midnight for the 
express purpose of watching. 

Christmas was over; we had entertained a goodly number of | 
friends, and all who had stayed in the house had left, congratu- 
lating us on our good fortune, and well pleased with Chantry. 

New Year’s-day came; but not cheerily for us. Mrs. Mon- 
trose’s sister was taken ill, anda telegram summoned us to London. | 
After depositing my wife in safety, I returned home alone, to be m | 
readiness for a near meet of the hounds. My journey had wearied | 
me, and, contrary to my usual custom, I fell asleep in my chair after 
dinner. When I awoke it was half-past eleven. I put out the — 
lights and went up at once to bed, stopping in the hall on my way | 
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to caress a large black retriever, who, at my wife’s particular request, 
had for the last week been chained to the staircase, making his bed 
yery contentedly on the mat at its foot. Some of our visitors had 
suggested that Chantry was lonely, and that we might be visited 
by burglars ; so, to quiet very reasonable fears, I had brought Bruin 
in to be a guard. I had not been long in bed, and had not fallen 
asleep, when I heard footsteps patter, patter, along the passage, 
accompanied by the even clank of a chain. 

‘So, so, Mr. Bruin,’ said I to myself, ‘ you have got loose, have 
you, and followed me up-stairs ?’ 

I was persuaded it was the dog, yet I sat up to listen, and heard 
the same steps, chain and all, come up the stairs and go into my 
dressing-room. There is something a little uncomfortable, even 
though we think we can account for it, in the sound of a chain 
being dragged along the floor in the stillness of the night; and 
a sort of feeling came over me that something living to speak to 
would be pleasant, and made me resolve to call the dog in 
and let him lie by the fire in my bedroom. I accordingly lit my 
candle, opened the door, and called, ‘ Bruin, Bruin,’ expecting him to 
bound forward, as he always did at the sound of my voice. But 
there was no response, so I called again, in rather.less confident 
tones, ‘ Bru, Bru;’ but not a soundcouldI hear. I knew then that 
it was not the dog. I went back to my room, took a loaded saloon 
pistol from its case, and went into the dressing-room. 

Probably, I thought, some burglar has entered the house, and 
hearing me get up, has secreted himself. The rattling of keys or 
some other implements had sounded like the clanking of a chain to 
my imperfect hearing, with my head on the pillow, and heavy curtains 
round me. As I entered the room, I was startled by the wardrobe 
creaking, and then seeming to give a shiver, and then a crack from 
top to bottom. It had done so often before, but to-night it made 
the cold perspiration stand on my forehead. ‘ What folly,’ I said 
half aloud; ‘am I turning coward ?’ then, my candle in one hand, 
the pistol in the other, I commenced my search. Behind the win- 
dow-curtains, under the dressing-table, in the cupboard—not in the 
wardrobe ; no, nothing could have induced me to touch that—l 
hunted, but all in vain. Could I have been dreaming? I determined 
I would go down the corridor, call up the man-servant, and look 
for the thief elsewhere; for I had no doubt the man had escaped 
noiselessly whilst I had gone to get the pistol. But suddenly, when 
I was in the middle of the gloomy passage, ‘ clank’ went the chain 
again behind me; then very faintly repeated, like an echo; then 
died away ; while at the same moment Bruin, from his own resting- 
place in the hall, gave one long low howl, which resounded through 
the house. Will any one blame me that I went no farther, 
but returned to my bed—ay, drew the clothes over my ears, with 
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anything but a pleasurable feeling about the home that sheltered 
me ? 

‘For three, seven, or fourteen years,’ I muttered, with an in- 
ward groan, ‘ and three months have not elapsed yet ;’ but I managed 
to get to sleep at last, ruminating upon the consoling clause, ‘power 
to underlet.’ 


Carter II. 


WuEN I awoke the next morning, the words which had con- 
forted me the night before rose to my mind again. ‘ Why should 
we stay ?’ I argued; ‘ if the place does not suit us, plenty of people 
might be found glad of such a chance.’ And I resolved to write to 
‘friends at a distance’—particularly at a distance—giving them glow- 
ing accounts of the neighbourhood, but stating at the same time that 
the situation was rather exposed, and therefore I feared to allow my 
wife to spend another winter there, after the climate of India, which 
had made her very susceptible to cold. 

In the hunting-field the next day, I chanced to encounter the 
man who had chaffed me about the ‘ phantom carriage.’ 

‘Are you all alone, Montrose ?’ he said; ‘ come and dine with 
us to-morrow, and we can give you a bed.’ 

1 accepted most thankfully. I was not particularly enjoying my 
solitude, either in retrospection or anticipation, and I determined to 
avail myself of the opportunity of questioning my friend as to any 
legend which might be connected with Chantry. I did not even 
then believe in the supernatural, but whatever the noises proceeded 
from they were not pleasant; and I dreaded my wife’s return, for I 
knew her to be of a nervous temperament, and I could not tell how 
soon she might be similarly alarmed. That night I resolved I would 
not go to bed until after midnight, but sit up and watch. 

Shall I confess to feeling tempted more than once to make my 
servant sit up also? But on second thoughts I did not do 60, 
thinking what a ‘hubbub’ there would be through the house if it 
was known that the master had heard the much-dreaded ‘ ghostes.’ 
Punctually at ten o’clock I retired, after a glass of brandy-and- 
water to strengthen my nerves; and then I made a good fire, drew 
my arm-chair close to it, and, with my pistol by my side, felt pre- 
pared for the worst. 

I would watch. All very fine to say so. Whether it was the 
day’s hunting, or the book I was reading, or the brandy-and-water, 
or a combination of all three, I knew not; but certain it is that I 
fell asleep. 

When I awoke it was with an undefinable feeling that some- 
thing or somebody was near me. 

If you ask me what I heard, I cannot say. It was not a rustle, 
not a step, nothing definite. One of those sounds of silence, which 
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it is quite impossible to describe—more like a buzz of innumerable 
insects in the air than anything else. 

My fire was almost out—it had just come to that stage when 
the dying cinders part with a sort of crack and drop; my candle 
had burnt down in its socket, and was quivering there with a pale 
blue light. 

I rubbed my eyes, and looked round the room: there was no- 
thing to be seen or heard ; and yet I knew that something was there. 

Ah! what was that? I felt my blood curdling, and growing 
cold; for I saw, not in the room—I could distinguish no object 
there—but in the mirror, a reflection of a tall dark figure. It was 
vague and shadowy, yet something seemed to dance and glitter upon 
it, like steel in sunshine. Even as I looked, it vanished; but at 
the same moment I heard the chain again, or what I had thought 
was a chain the night before; but now it sounded more like the 
clanking sound of an officer’s sword, dragging at his side. Farther 
and farther it went on down the corridor, and then died away. 

I waited a few moments to recover myself, to feel sure I was 
not dreaming, and then rushed out into the darkness, too eager for 
pursuit to feel fear ; but all was still. 

There was not a sound, save the monotonous ticking of the clock 
at the stair-head. 

I did not know I was a coward, but I suppose Iam. I groped 
my way back again, struck a light, and, going down-stairs, unloosed 
Bruin’s collar and brought him up to my room; then, locking my 
door, laid down, but not to sleep. 

The next day, nothing loth, I packed my portmanteau, and 
drove away to my friend’s house, where I slept in peace, heartily 
wishing that Chantry and I were separated for ever. 

What could I do about letting my wife come back again ? 
Perhaps it was all nonsense after all: I must be out of health, 
bilious, feverish, and so these visions came to me with all the 
semblance of reality, yet were in very truth nothing. So I tried 
to reason with myself. But then the words of my present host 
came back to me: ‘I would not live where you do if I was paid to do 
it.’ That must mean something, and I longed more than ever to 
talk the matter over with him in all seriousness. 

There were several guests beside myself, and I did not broach 
the subject in the smoking-room that night, as I had intended. 
But the next morning he and I strolled out alone to the stables, 
to see a horse he had for sale, and then, with my arm linked in his, 
I drew him away through the shrubberies and made a clean breast 
of it. 

To my relief he did not turn my story into ridicule, but seemed 
only surprised that I had never heard the legend connected with the 


place. 
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He then related the story to me, as follows : 


In the time of King Charles there was a cavalier who was 
secretly affianced to the daughter of a colonel, who was one of the 
judges of the Earl of Derby, and had distinguished himself at the 
battle of Worcester. The engagement of the young people was 
clandestine, because the families took opposite sides in the Civil 
War, though outwardly they continued on good terms. 

The young man, who was in the army, was selected by the con- 
manding officer to be the bearer of private and confidential letters 
to the King, who was encamped on a certain heath. 

He was charged on no account to loiter by the way, and to reach 
the appointed place if possible under cover of the twilight. 

Unfortunately for him, however, his way lay by Chantry Manor- 
house, where his fair fiancée resided ; and love being stronger than 
duty, he called in to see her as he passed, and was too easily per- 
suaded to accept the proffered hospitality for the night. 

In those days the gallant sons of Mars were apt to linger longer 
over their wine-cups than was good for them, and after supper the 
young cavalier talked with more eloquence than prudence of the 
letters with which he was entrusted, hinting mysteriously at their 
importance. 

The curiosity, if not the suspicion, of his hostess was excited, 
and she made the bold resolve that she would be master of their 
contents before she slept that night. 

For once she withdrew her usual vigilance, and even requested 
her daughter to favour their guest with some airs upon her lute; 
and then, feeling well satisfied that she would not be disturbed, she 
went up to his bedroom, which was situated at the end of a long 
corridor, and was kept exclusively for visitors. 

There she abstracted the letters, and read them; but scarcely 
had she time to replace them in his saddle-bag when she heard the 
clank of a sword coming along the passage, and knew that the cava- 
lier had retired for the night. She just managed to steal from the 
room into the adjoining dressing-room, and there secreted herself 
until her guest was safely shut in his own apartment, when she 
went down-stairs, and, unknown to her husband, called up a trusty 
waiting-man, and made known confidentially to him that the letters 
which the young officer was bearing to the King contained express 
instructions against his master and his family. She put a gold 
piece into his hand, and desired him to undertake for her that the 
horse which the cavalier had ridden should be too lame to proceed 
on its journey on the morrow, so that there might be a fair excuse 
for sending him on in a hired post-chaise. She further charged 
the by no means unwilling Christopher to manage that the lamps d 
the carriage should not be lit at the starting, and to direct the 
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coachman (by means of a lantern which he himself should carry) 
towards the moat. 

The lady then assured her accomplice that it would be easy 
enough to rescue the cavalier from a watery grave, but that in so 
doing he must take care to unloose the saddle-bag, and immerse it 
hopelessly. 

The next day it was not difficult to persuade the young man 
that he must keep strictly to the letter of his commands, and reach 
the King after dusk. His hostess felt, it is true, some compunc- 
tions; but, as she valued her husband’s life before that of her 
visitor, she resolved that the letters at all hazards should be de- 
stroyed; but so long as he remained in the house she did not 
dare meddle with them. 

When the time for departure arrived, the young people took an 
affectionate though secret leave of each other, and the cavalier, 
grateful for the opportunity afforded him of continuing his journey, 
went forth to his doom. The old man, Christopher, supposing from 
the terror of his mistress that the young man, no less than his 
letters, was an enemy to his master’s family, not only guided the 
carriage into the moat, but made no effort to save the unfortunate 
cavalier who was inside it, and therefore had no chance of escape. 
He and his letters perished together ; and the story goes on to say 
that, ever since, the figure of a cavalier may be seen and heard in 
the fatal corridor, and also in the room where his secret mission 
was discovered and his fate sealed ; that often the carriage is heard 
to drive up the avenue to the spot where the catastrophe occurred 
which resulted in his tragic death, but never farther. 


Such was the legend of Chantry ; and my friend ended by telling 
me that a few years before my tenancy of the old mansion it was 
occupied by a family who were absent from home a great deal, and 
were in the habit of returning unexpectedly. 

One night the lodge-keeper was aroused by the sound of carriage- 
wheels which came rapidly along the road, and then pulled up. 
The man went out; the horses were snorting impatiently; he 
opened the gates and they passed through. A few stars were 
shining in the heavens, but, to his astonishment and terror, he could 
not discern any object, and when he called out there was no re- 
sponse. Upon inquiry in the morning it was found that the family 
had not arrived, and that no carriage had gone to the house or 
stables that night. 

The old man published his adventure far and near through the 
village, but only got laughed at for his pains, and was advised 
not to leave his warm bed again, for it was ‘ only the phantom car- 
riage going to the moat.’ It need scarcely be recorded, he never 
did. 
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I went home comforted, though I can scarcely say why. The 
story had not been such a very dreadful one; and it was a satisfae- 
tion to feel that the house was haunted by the innocent victim 
rather than the murderers, though why he should revenge himself 
by frightening people out of their senses who were not even de- 
scended from those who had injured him, I could not imagine. Any 
way, the place seemed to have a fascination for me. I felt interested 
in the dining-room, formerly the banqueting-hall, where the young 
cavalier had partaken of such fatal hospitality ; in the drawing-room, 
in which probably the fair girl had played for the last time, in her 
unconscious happiness, the alluring strains which lulled to sleep 
every thought of honour and loyalty and duty. I visited the moat, 
and looked long and earnestly into the deep sullen water, wherein 
any dark history of crime might well be buried. I fancied I could 
see the flickering light of the lantern held by the remorseless Chris- 
topher, as he turned aside from the road and guided the carriage 
with its living freight to their doom. 

I came to think, as I pondered upon the legend, that nothing I 
either saw or heard would frighten me again; I even imagined that 
the ghosts would understand how entirely my sympathies were 
aroused, and hold me exempt from further visitation. 

In a few days I went up to London quite cheerfully, and brought 
my wife home. 

A week rolled smoothly on, and nothing of any kind occurred to 
molest us from the living or the dead. Fatal lull before the storm! 
It was the middle of January ; balls and dinner-parties were enliven- 
ing our neighbourhood, from one of which we returned shortly be- 
fore midnight. On coming to our rooms my wife rang her bell, and 
in a little time Trevor’s steps could be heard coming quietly along 
the corridor. Apparently she had just reached the steps leading to 
our landing when we were startled by a loud scream, my wife’s door 
was opened unceremoniously, and Trevor rushed in, an unlighted 
candle in one hand, her face white as ashes, exclaiming in a tone of 
extreme terror, ‘O ma’am, the ghost!’ I emerged from my dress- 
ing-room, and went at once to the rescue ; but on seeing the woman 
so painfully agitated, I took my wife aside and recommended her to 
ask no questions until she should have calmed down a little. 

As I expected, aftera burst of hysterical weeping, Trevor was only 
too anxious to tell her story, and I will repeat it in her own words. 

‘I was coming along that there passage’ (O, the hatred of it 
expressed in those two words !), ‘thinking no more of ghosts than 
nothink, when, just as I come close to the door, a gust of wind, which 
couldn’t come from nowhere—though there isn’t a window anywhere 
near the place—blew my candle right out, and at the very minute 
something seemed to catch hold of my gown and pull me right back 
off the steps again; and whenI broke away from it, I heard a sorb 
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of sigh close behind me—’twas more of a gasp, as if some one was 
suffocating. I was that frightened I don’t know how ever I opened 
the door ; and stop in this house I won’t, for no money.’ 

Poor Trevor! she little knew to what extent I could sympathise 
with her. For my wife’s sake I did my best to laugh her out of her 
fears, to treat the whole thing as a mere practical joke, played upon 
her by one of the servants, who had doubtless followed her down the 
passage, chosen the right moment to extinguish the light, and pulled 
her gown. Very reprehensible, but very funny. 

Trevor refused to see the ‘fun’ of it, or to allow herself to be 
comforted. She stood firm in her resolve to leave the house, and 
not to leave my wife’s bedroom; nothing should induce her, she 
declared, to go along the corridor till daylight. 

However, in time we pacified her, and she permitted me to 
pilot her in safety to her own apartment; and the next day the 
story was circulated throughout the house, with embellishments and 
variations. 

‘ Providences’ (or what we are pleased to call such) happen occa- 
sionally in all households, and at this critical juncture I received a 
letter from an old Indian chum, begging that I would look out at 
once for a country place for him, ‘as like’-—from the description I 
had given of mine—‘ to Chantry as possible.’ 

‘He shall have Chantry itself,’ I exclaimed, in a sudden glow 
of friendship and self-sacrifice, ‘and for less than I pay for it, if he 
will only take it off my hands.’ 

I will do myself the justice to say that, in making the offer, I 
frankly told him my real reason for wishing to leave; but, as I ex- 
pected, he boldly declared himself willing to run all risks, saying he 
was not afraid of ‘ uncanny’ sights or sounds alarming his household 
as they had done mine. 

The bargain was struck, my friend and myself mutually pleased ; 
and the very day three months from that on which we drove up to 
take possession, we went away, fairly driven off by the ‘ ghosts.’ 

I may mention, in conclusion, that, in less than a twelvemonth, 
my locum tenens found that the damp atmosphere of Chantry Manor- 
house did not suit his family, and migrated as rapidly as he could 
find shelter for them elsewhere. 

Poor old place! even as I write this story it is still vacant. 
The uninhabited rooms damp, gloomy, silent. The walls a little 
more crumbly, the ivy more luxuriant, the gardens more and more 
neglected, the fallen trees encrusted with a thicker covering of moss 
and lichen, the water more stagnant. The weeds have sprung up 
so thickly upon the drive leading to the house as to muffle the sound 
of carriages, phantom or otherwise; and the fatal corridor has been 
locked up bodily, bedrooms and all, leaving the wandering spirit of 
the murdered cavalier in undisturbed possession thereof. 
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To a greater extent than any other author Charles Dickens recog- 
nises and plays with the beauty of the bells. His poetic mind has 
surrounded those commonplace and familiar objects with a throng of 
tender fancies and dramatic associations which in themselves constitute 
a complete bell-philosophy. From their lofty pulpits church-bells 
expounded to him daily, hourly, the grandest homilies on human life, 
compelling him to recognise in each cadence floating and eddying in 
the air above a something infinitely beyond a fugitive melody ; for 
in the alternate reverberations of the chimes, jocund, melancholy, 
menacing,condoling, foreboding, he hears and reveals a musical com- 
mentary on the bright and dark sides of life. 

Even at an early age he began instinctively to classify bells as 
the ‘delightful dinner-bell,’ and the ‘abominable getting-up-bell.’ 
On his nurse’s knee, spell-bound and agape, he listened to the thrilling 
legend which tells how some infant knight-errant of the reign of 
Edward III. ‘rode a cock-horse to Banbury Cross, to see the fine 
lady who wore bells on her toes, and bells upon her palfrey hung.’ 
He heard how the Bull tolled the bell at the funeral of poor Cock 
Robin ; and that the sounds of the Bow-bells which summoned little 
fortuneless Dick Whittington to ‘turn again’ echoed through his 
after-life is plain, from the fact that he recurs to the story again and 
again, especially in Dombey and Son. By the mouth of quaint little 
dreamy Paul Dombey, Dickens evinces his child-love of bells, asking 
the workman who was mending the clock at Dr. Blimber’s academy 
for young gentlemen ‘a multitude of questions about clocks and chimes, 
as, whether people watched up in the lonely church-steeples by night 
to make them strike, and how the bells were rung when people died, 
and whether those were different bells from wedding-bells, or only 
sounded dismal in the fancies of the living ;’ and then proceeding ‘to 
enlighten his new acquaintance on the subject of the curfew-bell of an- 
cient days,’ and on the general history of bells, as the precocious lad 
was well qualified to do, doubtless somewhat to this effect : Bells, you 
must know, have, possibly from the time of Jubal, always sounded 
in the martial pomps, the religious ceremonials, the wild festivities 
of barbarism. Was it not Layard who discovered small bronze bells 
in the palace of Nimroud ? Aaron’s robe was fringed with tiny bells 
of gold in token of his office, just as the kings of Persia and the 
princesses of Arabia wore golden bells upon their fingers and in their 
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hair in token of their rank. Picture lovely Herodias dancing before 
Herod, 


‘ While from her long dark tresses, in a fall 
Of curls descending, bells as musical 
As those that on the golden-shafted trees 
Of Eden shake in the eternal breeze 
Rang round her steps.’ 


At the worship of Isis and Osiris, at the rites of Cibele, at the mys- 
teries of Bacchus, sculpture proves that bells were used. They tolled 
in the temples of Brahma, were worn on golden zone by the nautch- 
girls, were shaken in Indian jungles by the fleet courier to scare away 
the hyena and the man-eater. The continual jingling of the camels’ 
bells is the marked characteristic of the Oriental caravan, except in 
the desert, where their sound might attract Bedouin freebooters to 
the spoil. They are as distinctively the Christian church-call (or- 
dained by synods, baptised by bishops, christened by Popes) as trum- 
pets were the Jewish, as the muezzin was the Mahometan, the tocsin 
the Mexican, as the cymbal was peculiar to the mythologies of the 
East, the tom-tom to the rites of the African. At the elevation of 
the Host, on the garments of Greek bishops, at festas, funerals, 
triumphs, massacres, sounds the ubiquitous bell, even in the very 
anathema of the Church : recollect how the Pope, when Sir Ingoldsby 
Bray confessed to the murder of ‘ only a bare-footed friar,’ exclaimed, 
*Go fetch me a book; go fetch me a bell 


As big as a dustman’s ; and a candle as well ; 
I'll send him where good manners won’t let me tell.’ 


Again, recall how the great Lord Cardinal of Rheims solemnly called 
for his candle, his book, and his bell, and there and then excommu- 
nicated the sacrilegious little jackdaw, causing its premature moulting 
and ultimate remorse, and discovery of the ring hidden in its nest up 
in the belfry. Perhaps on account of their sacred character, perhaps 
because most nations have endowed music with potency to dispel 
delirium, depression, insanity, the people invested church-bells with 
mysterious attributes: they could exorcise evil spirits, calm hurri- 
canes, defy lightning, appease the bloodthirsty, expel disease; lo! 
are not these things all written in Longfellow’s Golden Legend ? 
Great was the part bells played in the lives of our ancestors. 
The jester’s bells ever dinned their fantastic folly in the ear of his 
lord, who, as he listened to the curfew tolling the knell of parting 
day through the twilight air, would faintly catch the drowsy tinklings 
of his home-bound herds. The alarm-bell, from its lofty turret, with 
hurried and irregular accents shrilly summoned the stout retainers 
to repel the foray of the foe; at the tournament with martial clangour 
loud clashed the golden campanes on the destrier’s neck ; in his rural 
sports gaily tinkled the silver bells of the favourite falcon on the knight's 
gauntletted wrist. At Christmas-time the merry bells of morris-dancing, 
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Maid Marian, Robin Hood, St. George, and all their motley crew; 
made gleeful music in his halls; while the deep-toned bell of the 
neighbouring monastery, which ever called him to devotion with matin 
and vesper chimes, had pealed blithely at his birth, and would fling across 
his broad domains his funeral knell, the muffled note of the passing 
bell warning kinsmen and retainers to pray for his parting soul. No 
true Saxon could formerly so much as quench a fire or a candle but 
to the tintinnabulation of a bell, which he hung at the head of his 
horse, at the neck of his sheep, on the cap of his fool, and on the 
heels of his hawk; a justification of Rabelais’ description of Britain 
as a ringing island, ‘ever filled with a corybantic jingle-jangle of 
great, middle-sized, and little bells, wherewith the people seem to be 
as much charmed as a swarm of bees with the clanking of brazen 
kettles and pans.’ In this respect England somewhat resembles the 
Netherlands; for, according to Peter Shard, ‘ Flanders was also 
distinguished for the same love of campanulary noises, on which ac- 
count, together with its many waterish swamps, it is called by the 
wits Ringing Wet.’ 

In short, no two ideas are more inseparable than bells and Bri- 
tannia. -Handel, Hentzer, Aubrey, D’Ewes, all insist that ‘ the bell 
is our national instrument.’ And on that instrument Dickens is as 
unquestionably our greatest performer. Other authors have liked it, 
but not with his love. Longfellow, Hawthorne, Thackeray, Prout, 
Lamb, Larwood, Irving, Poe, Scott, Schiller, Cowper, Mackay have 
availed themselves of the dramatic force of bells; but only Dickens 
did for bells what Burke did for smells—vindicated their claim to the 
character of the sublime and beautiful. In country rambles Dickens 
learned to love all kinds of bells; ‘ the sheep-bells were music to the 
ears of Smike and Nicholas on their long tramp to Portsmouth;’ 
‘they rang as clearly in the summer air’ on Tom Pinch’s drive to 
Salisbury, ‘as if they felt its influence like living creatures ;’ and 
again, Tom observes that ‘the brasswork on the harness of the London 
coach was a complete orchestra of little bells ;’ and the wards im 
Jarndyce, journeying to their guardian’s home—Bleak House—meet 
a wagon, the horses whereof shook from their bell-decked manes 
‘little sprinkling showers of bell-ringing, til! all three of us could have 
sung to their cheerful influence.’ Anon from the ivied tower of the | 
village church sadly tolls for the death of Little Nell ‘ the bell she 
had so often heard by night and day, and listened to with solemn 
pleasure, almost as a living voice.’ 

Even in the very bluebells and harebells of rural lanes, waving | 
tremulously in the summer breeze, his fancy-loving ear would fain 
imagine the tinkling chimes of fairy bell-ringers ; ‘the valley-lily’s | 
bells, methought, rang out most melancholy knells; hark! is thab | 
the ringing of Titania’s bridle, or the bells of the wee wee hawk that 
perches on Oberon’s wrist ?’ With Douglas Jerrold he would affirm 
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that ‘ there is something beautiful in the church-bells—beautiful and 
hopeful ; angel-voices, which should scare away pride and envy and 
meanness of all sorts from the heart of man, which should make 
the earth itself seem to him, at least for a time, holy ground; those 
bells which are hushed when the minister paces slowly down the 
aisle, as if their mission ended where his began ;’—those bells which 
to Charles Lamb seemed ‘the music nighest bordering upon heaven.’ 
I confess a liking for the theory of sound-waves, and would fain fancy, 
long after this world has wrought out its destiny, that some ethereal 
race of aerologists, to whose finer senses the atmosphere of earth would 
seem as dense and solid as earth to ours, excavating our airy circum- 
ambient strata, discovering vast veins of semi-fossil harmonies, 
emaciated ‘ triple bob-majors’ of buried chimes, melodious exhalations 
of ten million bells, not dead, but senseless, semi-suffocated by the 
oppressive air—from that deep mine of echoes rescuing the long- 
dumb dormant notes, and with loving aeromancy revivifying the 
stifled chimes, to colonise their songless sphere with carols as sweet 
as the clear tones of the invisible Bell-bird. I would even imagine 
subtle analogies between bell-sounds and colours, that such a sound 
represents such a tint: crimson for the alarm-bell, pearl white for 
the Sabbath-bell, ebon black for the funeral knell, vivid green for the 
ship’s bell, sober russet for the vesper bell, violet for village chimes. 
I cannot rid myself of the idea that the church-bells are especially 
human in their liability to illness: hark to that hoarse note which 
tells of parsonitis; that wheezy articulation symptomatic of bronchitis 
in its rusty throat; that stifled note foreboding diphtheria; that 
jangling jar betraying a crack in its iron cranium. In the story of 
the Chimes, Dickens idealises bells with ineffable tenderness and 
pathos, revealing their esoteric philosophy, investing them with 
human attributes ; yet, while insisting on their intense humanity, he 
endows them with immortality and the spirit of prophecy, and shrines 
them in the belfry of the house of God. He fairifies them: this 
bell is an Ariel, that a Puck; these chimes are the satellites of 
Queen Mab, those the queen’s messengers of Titania. By the acco- 
lade of his magic pen bells are raised to demi-gods, exalted high 
above the sordid earth, yet ever sympathetically responsive to the 
noblest ambitions and the utmost miseries of men. ‘ Centuries ago 
had been baptised by bishops those bells which, far above the light 
and murmur of the town, in the airy steeple hung half way ’twixt 
heaven and earth, like mediators ’tween man and God.’ In the 
semblance of Toby Veck Dickens dreams that he is climbing up the 
belfry stairs at midnight, higher, higher, higher, till at last he finds 
himself ‘among the bells, shadowy and dark and dumb; and there, 
around, above, below, he beholds, clambering, swarming, leaping from 
the bells, their souls, elfin creatures, dwarfish wraiths, which melt 
into the dark cool air as the great bell speaks in tones reproachful 
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and deep, upbraiding him for want of faith in their ministry, for per. 
mitting himself ever to fancy that they could be at any time harsh, 
unsympathetic, or unkind.’ Then the spirit of the chimes unveils to 
him the future of the being he loves best, thus revealing allegorically 
that the hopes, occupations, and memories of evil men may put grossly 
false constructions on the oracles of the bells; that conscience, fled 
from the heart of the wicked man to the chimes, and in them becom- 
ing a kind of metallic second soul, thence appealed to his nobler 
nature, just as his evil memories welled forth thence, to menace but 
also to save him. He learned to regard the bells as always benignant, 
hopeful, pitying, never cruel, malignant, or inexorable to the race of 
mortals. 

Dickens prepares the reader’s mind to form an estimate of his 
chief characters by bell-soliloquies on their salient points, their past 
history, their present aims; so that from the mouth of his bells you 
may gather their ultimate destiny. At the very climax of their 
chicanery the sound of a bell tolls their doom. ‘ The sound of a deep 
bell came along the wind. One. Lie on, cried the usurer (Ralph 
Nickleby), with your iron tongue! Ring merrily for births that make 
expectants writhe, and marriages that are made in hell, and toll rue- 
fully for the dead whose shoes are worn already! Call men to prayers 
who are godly because not found out, and ring chimes for the coming-in 
of every year that brings this cursed world nearer to its end. No 
bell or book for me! Throw me on a dunghill, and let me rot there 
to infect the air.’ Take another instance: Jonas Chuzzlewit, who, 
after the murder, hears ‘the ringers practising in a neighbouring 
church, and the clashing of their bells was almost maddening. Curse 
the clamouring bells, they seemed to know that he was listening at 
the door, and to proclaim it in a crowd of voices to all the town! 
Would they never be still? They ceased at last, and then the silence 
was so new and terrible that it seemed the prelude to some dreadful 
noise.’ 

Again, recall the end of Fagin (in Oliver Twist), as he lies in 
Newgate under sentence of death: ‘ Other watchers were glad to hear 
the church-bell strike, as telling of life and coming day; to Fagin it 
brought despair. The boom of every iron bell came laden with one 
deep hollow sound—Death !’ 

At the deaths of many of his other vicious characters—Krook, 
Steerforth, Tulkinghorn—the bells play their dirge. So much for 
Dickens’ death-knells. Next come the bells as monitors; as at the 
moment when (in Hard Times) Stephen Blackpool, unendurably 
tortured by the constant drunkenness of his slatternly wife, is about 
to poison her, ‘ the wind brought the sound of the church-bells to 
the windows.’ The sound of a bell discomfits Carker in the height 
of his villanous triumph, and as he flees from the vengeance of Paul 
Dombey, ‘the ringing of his lashed horses’ bells seems to ask ‘‘ Whither?” 
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through the long dark night ever dwelling on that monotonous refrain.’ 
Then again, there is ‘the gruff old bell always peeping down at 
Scrooge out of the Gothic window in the old church-tower, which in 
the dead of night on Christmas-eve acted as a monitor, by ushering 
into his room with a deep, dull, hollow, melancholy sound the spectres 
of the Christmases of the past, which taught him to reverence Christ- 
mastide for the rest of his life. 

As for Dickens’ marriage-bells, he can marry none of his characters 
without a great deal of ringing. Mark how he insists on the bells being 
excellent company. Mr. Pickwick’s excited reveries on the night of 
the discovery of the famous Bill-Stumpian sculpture are dissipated by the 
church-bell ‘ sounding solemnly on his ear; but when the bell ceased the 
silence was insupportable, he felt almost as if he had lost a companion.’ 
‘They were company to Toby Veck: many kind things they said to 
him.’ To the best of my belief, he has only made fun of the moral 
effect of bells and their associations once, viz. in Nicholas Nickleby’s 
explanation of the part to be performed in a new play by Mr. Len- 
ville, the heavy tragedian of Crummle’s company: ‘ But just as you 
are raising the pistol to your head a bell strikes ten, you pause, you 
recollect to have heard a bell strike ten in your infancy; the pistol 
falls from your hand, you are overcome, burst into tears, and become 
a virtuous character ever afterwards.’ 

In his travels abroad he still displays his bell-worship. At Mar- 
seilles he notices the gaol-bell, and the bells on the draught horses ; 
at Venice ‘ the softened ringing of the church-bells ;’ at Genoa ‘ the 
long strings of patient mules that go jingling their little bells through 
the narrow streets ;’ ‘the gay vetturino jingling through every village ;’ 
the festa days, ‘ when the bells of churches ring incessantly, not in 
peals, but in a horrible, irregular, jerking, dingle, dingle, dingle, 
with a sudden stop at every fifteenth dingle or so, which is madden- 
ing.” Rome seems to him ‘a vast wilderness of tinkling bells, from 
the bell that announces the elevation of the Host in St. Peter’s, and 
the bell that gives the signal on Easter Monday for the simultaneous 
illumination of the great cathedral, to the bell which puts the Car- 
nival out like a breath.’ At Florence he remarks the bell of the 
beautiful Campanile, ‘that summons the Compagnia della Misericordia 
to their charitable labours;’ and as he returns homewards he hears 
the bells of Calais, and describes the night steamer which restores 
him to his native land as ‘a screech, a bell, and two red eyes.’ 
Arriving in London, like Arthur Clennam (in Little Dorrit), ‘ mad- 
dening church-bells of all degrees of dissonance, sharp and flat, 
cracked and clear, fast and slow, made the brick and mortar echoes 
hideous. In every thoroughfare, up almost every alley, and down 
almost every turning, some doleful bell was throbbing, jerking, tolling, 
as ifthe Plague were in the city and the dead-carts were going round. 
Mr. Arthur Clennam sat in the window of the coffee-house on Lud- 
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gate-hill, counting one of the neighbouring bells, making sentences and 
burdens of songs out of it, in spite of himself, and wondering how many 
sick people it might be the death of in the course of the year. Ag 
the hour approached its changes of measure made it more and more 
exasperating. Atthe quarter, it went off intoa condition of deadly-lively 
importunity, urging the populace in a voluble manner to Come to 
church, Come to church, Come to church! At the ten minutes it 
became aware’ (like the ‘ disappointed bell’ tolled by the sexton in 
Dombey and Son) ‘that the congregation would be scanty, and slowly 
hammered out in low spirits, They won’t come, they won’t come, 
they won’t come! At the five minutes it abandoned hope, and shook 
every house in the neighbourhood for three hundred seconds, with 
one dismal swing per second, as a groan of despair.’ In short, Lon- 
don represented to Dickens not so much the metropolis of the world 
as the capital of chimes, inhabited not by so many million human 
creatures, but by innumerable bells. He takes an interest -even in 
bell-ringers—mysterious mouldy men, of a somewhat ghoulish char- 
acter from their association with churchyards, and always shabby, 
like ‘ the whity-brown man whose clothes were once black, a man 
with flue on him and cobweb,’ and ‘the shabby little sexton who 
rang the: church-bell, like the bull in Cock Robin, with his foot in 
the stirrup.’ He lovingly lingers in musty old belfries, ‘ where the 
rules and fines of the ringers are painted in rhyme upon the walls.’ 
He sojourns in ancient hostelries, on the signboards whereof are de- 
picted prae-Raphaelite bells, in honour of the ringers, their frequenters. 
He is great on beadles, like him of Eatanswill, ‘ ringing an enormous 
bell, performing concertos on it, and fantasias by way of commanding 
silence among the uproarious electors of that immaculate borough ;’ 
on the town-crier sent round with a bell to announce the opening of 
Crummles’ theatre; on the ‘Golden Dustman’ (in Our Mutual Friend), 
‘clad in red plush velveteens, fantail hat, and hand-bell;’ on ‘ the 
searlet postman and his bell ;’ on the chimney-sweep’s bell; on the 
muffin-boys’ bells (to abolish which the public meeting is called m 
Nicholas Nickleby); on the bells on Jip’s Chinese Pagoda—many 
of which bells, alas, are obsolete ; peripatetic bells, which have been 
swept away by ruthless police Acts, or have died a natural death, like 
those of which Charles Lamb asks, ‘What is gone with the cages 
with the climbing squirrel and bells to them, which were formerly 
the indispensable appendages to the outside of a tinman’s shop?’ 
Gone, like the passing-bell, the pancake-bell, the thief and riever's 
bell, morris-bells, All-hallowtide, Good Friday, St. Catherine-eve 
bells, bell-corn, bell-courses, and bell-prizes. 

It is extraordinary with what glibness Dickens sets loose bell- 
tongues ever wagging at all times and on all topics. As he peram- 
bulates the highways and byways of London he is ever curiously 
studying the physiognomy of bell-handles, as illustrating, by some 
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occult resemblance or magnetic sympathy, the disposition of the 
householder. There is, he would say, a fund of character in the 
handles of door-bells; they have a phrenology of their own, possibly 
even a literature decipherable by the student of Belles Lettres. 
Witness the bell-handle on Ralph Nickleby’s house in Golden-square, 
‘ brass model of an infant’s fist grasping a fragment of a skewer.’ 
Again, the house of the wealthy brass-founder, in whose family Tom 
Pinch’s sister was governess, rejoiced ‘in a great bell whose handle 
was in itself a note of admiration.’ 

Blindfold him, and let him but touch your bell-handle, lo! your 
inmost soul is revealed. He will tell you if you are hospitable or 
churlish, selfish or cordial, priggish or formal ; whether you live in a 
fashionable quarter or in Seven Dials, in Belgravia or Bell-yard ; 
whether you are a surgeon, or a bill-broker, or an attorney, or a mid- 
wife, government official, lodging-house keeper (‘whose door is as 
full of bells as a cathedral organ is of stops’), dentist, or mistress of 
a young ladies’ seminary. He considers the manner in which a per- 
son rings a bell as a kind of synopsis of his mood at the time and of 
his general characteristics ; e.g. Mr. Dowler ‘rings the bell with 
great violence,’ Mrs. Clennam ‘ with a hasty jerk,’ Mr. Watkins 
Tottle ‘with a faltering jerk,’ Bob Sawyer as if he would pull the 
bell out by the roots, the Poor Relation with apologetic softness. Not 
only can you predicate the temperament of the ringer, but by the 
alacrity with which the ‘ Slaves of the Ring’ answer the summons 
you may make a tolerable guess as to their training. ‘ What a dem- 
nition long time,’ says Mr. Mantalini to Newman Noggs, ‘ you have 
kept me ringing at this confounded old cracked tea-kettle of a bell, 
every tinkle of which is enough to throw a strong man into convul- 
sions, upon my life and soul,—oh demmit !’ 

Not only is the handle of a door-bell a guide to the character of the 
inmate, but from its sound as well you may surmise his or her nature ; 
as in the case of Arthur Gride’s bell, with ‘its thin and piping sounds, 
like an old man’s voice, rattling as if it were pinched with hunger ;’ 
or Sairey Gamp’s door-bell, which ‘is the greediest little bell to ring 
that ever was ;’ or the owner of the door-bell which produced only 
‘two dead tinkles.’ Dickens furthermore revels in the use of bells 
as a simile, an analogy. Take two instances in Dombey and Son: in 
the house of mourning ‘ the accidental tinklings among the pendant 
lustres sounded more startling than alarm-bells ;’ and after the mar- 
riage of Florence and Walter, when the company, in drinking the 
health of the newly-married couple, clink their wine-glasses, ‘ there 
is a blithe and merry ringing, as of a little peal of marriage-bells.’ 

And now my task is ended. I cease to ring the changes on the 
bells which Dickens loved so wisely, wittily, and well. 


GEORGE DELAMERE COWAN. 





A JOINT IN THE HARNESS 


BY MARIAN NORTHCOTT, AUTHOR OF ‘TIM TWINKLETON’S TWINS,’ ETC. 


A coup, stern, self-righteous man of business, very shrewd in bar. 
gains where his own interests were concerned, and claiming the 
utmost privileges ready money can command; very punctual in pay- 
ing his annual subscription to the charities favoured by his counte- 
nance and support ; as a creditor exacting to the uttermost farthing, 
yet ever ready with a liberal donation for any society likely to ac- 
knowledge his contribution in the newspapers; a modern Pharisee, 
who daily said in his heart, ‘God, I thank Thee that I am not as 
other men are,’—such was Jabez Kyte, stock- and share-broker of 
Debenture-court, Contango-square, E.C. 

Outwardly, everything connected with Kyte inspired confidence. 
He had magnificent offices, well lighted, and occupying an amount 
of space that must have been productive of an enormous payment 
in the shape of rent; all his clerks presented a sleek well-to-do 
look; whilst the stockbroker himself took great pains with his 
costume, and in order to further keep up appearances (a rule of con- 
duct in which he was a stanch believer), frequently invited a posse 
of his Stock-Exchange friends to sumptuous and tasteful banquets at 
his suburban villa. 

Jabez Kyte was very rich, but, like many another City mag- 
nate, his position had originally been of the humblest—how humble 
he cared not to acknowledge, for he took no delight in looking back 
into the past and calling himself a ‘self-made man.’ His pride was 
of a different character. Some of his more intimate associates said 
he was a pauper’s brat, who had commenced a business career behind 
a cheesemonger’s counter; others declared that whilst sweeping 4 
street-crossing the lucky chance of picking up a pocket-book, and 
restoring it to its rightful owner, had been the means of setting him — 
up in life; others asserted that his youth had been spent in a law- | 
yer’s office ; but whatever his inaugural step in business may have 
been, it was never alluded to by himself, and his guests were content | 
to partake of his recherché banquets, and drink his excellent wines, | 
without inquiring too closely into the antecedents of their host. He | 
had budded into a most respectable citizen—a trifle too keen-witted | 
in matters of business, perhaps; still a man with a high reputation, — 
and therefore to be treated with the utmost courtesy, even if his | 
nearest associates found it impossible to esteem him. Kyte had 
tired hard to win something more than cold respect, but all his 
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efforts had been in vain. He was influenced by no sentimental 
theory, for his heart had little capacity for returning affection ; still 
he thought it would have been a good thing to have earned the love 
of his fellow-men. It was this, and this only, he wanted to com- 
plete his mundane content. He had gained enormous wealth and a 
high position in the City; every one spoke of his probity—indeed 
you might almost as well have doubted the Bank of England as 
Jabez Kyte; still, among the millions of human beings by whom he 
was surrounded, he was loved but by one—his daughter Rose. 

She was his only child, the offspring of a brief wedded life, and 
on her Kyte lavished all the affection his hard cold nature could be- 
stow. In no particular, however, did she resemble him—her eyes 
were of a light brown, almost dove-like in their softness, whilst 
his were a pale watery blue, more the hue of steel; his features 
were sharp, hers rounded and subdued by a hundred tender shades 
of expression; in temper he was violent and overhearing, she was 
gentle and submissive ; the good he did was actuated by a desire for 
publicity, Rose’s charitable acts sprang from her own sympathetic 
bosom—born in secret, they were carried out by stealth. Albeit the 
affection he experienced for his child was the only oasis in Kyte’s 
barren nature, he had formed plans in connection with her matri- 
monial future without in the slightest degree consulting her inclin- 
ations. With his monetary resources, he determined Rose should 
marry well; he would give her to no merely rich man, so that she 
should leave one comfortable home simply to enter another; no 
person would meet his approval but the descendant of a lofty and 
ancient family. Kyte knew many eligible young fellows of good 
lineage, with high-sounding names but heavily-encumbered estates ; 
and several of these hapless wights were already in his clutches. 
Rose’s father was no vulgar money-lender, demanding 60 per cent 
interest, but an accommodating creature, who carefully picked his 
clients, and troubled them for very little interest so long as he had 
good security for the sums advanced. He did not think it worth 
while to inform Rose of the splendid schemes he had concocted for 
her future ; she had always been a meek, passive, obedient child, 
and doubtless in marriage, as in most other acts of her life, she 
would comply with his wishes. He desired no horseracing, club- 
haunting, card-playing spark for a son-in-law, but some steady-going 
eldest son who was suffering the penalty of his forefathers’ extrava- 
gances. The guests at his dinner-parties were all middle-aged men, 
mostly of aldermanic tastes and proportions ; and as no other speci- 
mens of the genus homo were allowed within the stockbroker’s house, 
there seemed little danger of Rose being exposed to the addresses 
of any one of whom he might disapprove. An unforeseen event, how- 
ever, thwarted Mr. Kyte’s well-matured plans. 

Rose, who had just passed her twentieth birthday, had but few 
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female acquaintances, and as they were nearly all older than herself, 
with no hobbledehoy brothers to be provided for, her father could not 
entertain any objection to her seeking their companionship. Chief 
among her friends was Mrs. Goode, the curate’s wife, a cheerful little 
lady, married to a man verging towards the completion of his fourth 
decade. Despite the claims upon her time of a rapidly-increasing 
brood of children, Mrs. Goode found opportunity for a fair share of . 
district-visiting and Sunday-school teaching, and Rose spent many ’ 
spare hours in her society. It was at the curate’s house Rose met 
her fate—that is to say, Roland Dennison. 

Prior to accepting his present curacy Mr. Goode had been one of 
those self-sacrificing clergymen who find a wide field for their labours 
(with a scanty pecuniary recompense) in the teeming vice-ridden 
courts and alleys of the East-end of London. He was devoted to 
his work, toiling early and late in God’s vineyard, and proving him- 
self a faithful steward of the talents entrusted to his charge, when 
the pestilential breath of typhoid entered his system. He was smit- 
ten almost unto death; the sapient physicians who were summoned 
to his bedside gave no hope of his recovery, and went their way; 
the only watcher beside the sick man’s couch, in addition to his 
wife, was a struggling young doctor, who had recently commenced 
practice in the district in which his patient had so earnestly toiled. 
A bond of sympathy had arisen between the two men, though they 
had scarcely exchanged a dozen words. Almost all Roland Dennison 
knew of Mr. Goode was that he frequently found him at the bedside 
of the most hardened desperadoes, and in fever-stricken districts he 
himself often hesitated to traverse. The young doctor was experienced 
in the varied changes of typhoid, and devoted himself to his clerical 
patient ; after a while a gleam of hope broke in upon the saddened 
heart of the curate’s wife, the favourable symptoms increased, then 
came a revival of strength, and by and by a cure was effected. 
From that time Mr. Goode and Roland Dennison became fast friends. 

One dusky evening at the fall of the year Jabez Kyte, stepping 
from a first-class railway carriage, passed out of the station, and pro- 
ceeding slowly along the high-road leading to his residence, made 
up his mind to acquaint his daughter with his intentions respecting 
her future. He leisurely paced the strip of gravel path fronting 
his dwelling, and pondered a moment ere he summoned the servant 
to admit him. Then, having come to a final determination as to the 
manner in which he should introduce the subject of his thoughts, he 
gave notice of his proximity, and half an hour after sat down to din- 
ner. Though at certain periods he was far from being a cheery com- 
panion, Rose was always glad to have her parent with her: the life she 
spent was a dull and comparatively uneventful one; she had no 80- 
ciety in the house, for her father never invited any but the particular 
set with whom he was associated in the City; and prolix discussions 02 
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foreign loans, railway dividends, the incidents of the last settlement, 
and anticipations of the result of next Thursday’s meeting of the 
Bank Directors, had no interest for a girl just out of her teens. 
Mr. Kyte was not a communicative man: he never spoke of his early 
days, and his life from the time he quitted his home until he re- 
turned was to Rose as a sealed book. Oft had she resorted to tender 
arts in the endeavour to induce him to confide in her, but all proved 
unavailing. Under these circumstances it was little wonder she should 
seek the friendship of the warm-hearted curate’s wife, and fall a 
ready victim to the honest love of Roland Dennison. On this par- 
ticular evening Jabez Kyte seemed more constrained than ever—he 
was restless, nervous, and fidgety beyond his wont; when, too, he 
spoke to his daughter he interspersed his words with endearing epi- 
thets to which his lips had long been unaccustomed. Rose, little 
dreaming of the purpose of this ostentatious display of parental feeling, 
was rejoiced beyond measure, and was debating in her mind as to 
whether she should tell him of the new acquaintanceship she had 
formed at the curate’s house, and ask him to fix a day for seeing 
her betrothed, when Mr. Kyte made an announcement that drove 
the colour from her cheeks and sent a chill through her heart. 

After a good many preliminary ‘ hems’ and some straggling de- 
tails respecting the November fog which had that day hung over the 
metropolis, Jabez Kyte told his daughter to put aside the lace-work 
upon which her busy fingers were employed, and to draw her chair 
nearer his, as he had something very important to communicate. 
She obeyed him on the instant. Kyte lowered his face to hers, and 
giving her a kiss, blurted forth all of a sudden, ‘Rose, my child, it’s 
time you were married, and I’ve found a husband for you.’ 

Ifa cannon-ball had whizzed through the drawing-room shutters 
and fallen at her feet, Rose could not have evinced more astonish- 
ment and trepidation. The first sensation of surprise at an end, 
there flashed through her brain a thought which set her heart leap- 
ing in her bosom. Was it possible that her father, shrewd, far- 
seeing man as he was, had become cognisant of Roland’s attach- 
ment, which had only been declared a month since, but by her desire 
was known only to themselves and to the Goodes? Was her-father 
about to express his approval of the engagement? A moment’s 
sober reflection should have convinced Rose of the improbability of 
the rich calculating Jabez Kyte consenting to the union of his daugh- 
ter with a struggling young doctor, having no expectations but such 
as industry and steady application might realise. But when did 
lovers, in the glowing heyday of youth, duly estimate the thoughts 
and unexpressed opinions of on-lookers ? When Love sits in the 
scale, Judgment and Prudence oft kick the beam. 

Poor Rose was quickly undeceived. Having once revealed the 
main issue of his plan, Mr. Kyte was voluble enough. He did not 
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wait for his daughter to speak; he had announced his wish that she 
should marry, and expected her to comply without demur. He had 
chosen his son-in-law, and all Rose had to do was—in default of a 
mother—to seek the advice of a female friend and select the wed- 
ding dress, &c., a matter which he really could not be expected to 
superintend. He was ready to place any amount of money at her 
disposal. A man not exactly wealthy, but occupying a high position 
in his county, young, and good-looking, had made a proposal for her 
hand, and he, acting as proxy for Rose, had consented to the match. 
“You know, my dear,’ continued Jabez Kyte, recovering his wonted 
composure, ‘what an excellent father I have ever been to you. 
Many men situated as I was might have married again. HadI 
done so, possibly you would not have been the sole descendant to 
claim what I shall leave behind me. Many men, too, so early de- 
prived of their wives would have neglected their homes and sought 
change elsewhere. Thank Heaven, no one can reproach me with 
such conduct! Throughout these long years you, my child, have 
solely occupied my thoughts. For whom have I amassed my wealth ? 
For none but. yourself. At the death of your sainted mother I 
marked out a path for my future, and, unlike other fathers, I have 
never diverged a hair’s breadth therefrom.’ Impressed with the 
nobility of his behaviour and carried away by his own words, this 
-devoted father drew himself into a dignified position, and ran his 
fingers through the scanty iron-gray locks which still adorned his 
cranium. ‘Sir Richard Arrabelle—a baronet, my dear, and not a 
simple knight—will make you an excellent husband, and you will be 
one of the most envied women in Berkshire. Ought you not to 
thank me for the position my paternal care has secured you ?’ 
Jabez Kyte, having brought his peroration to a close, really ex- 
pected that, in the fulness of her gratitude, Rose would have fallen 
at his feet. She did nothing of the kind. The long speech in 
which her father had indulged had given her time to collect her scat- 
“tered senses and to resolve upon the course to pursue. Rising to 
her feet, and resting both hands upon the back of his chair, she 
Jooked into his face with a calm unwavering gaze, and said, ‘ Father, 
that Ihave been ever grateful for your solicitude, that I have ever 
recognised your affection and unstinted liberality, I trust each day of 
my life has borne testimony. In marriage, which is a matter of the 
heart rather than of duty, I fear I shall disappoint you. I cannot 
wed the man you have chosen, for I love another !’ 
To say that Jabez Kyte was astounded at these words is to give 
‘but the crudest—the most limited—idea of the effect they had upon 
him. His eyes seemed as though they would start from their 
orbits, his face became livid with passion, and his tongue clave to the 
roof of his mouth. His daughter made a movement as though to 
place her arms around his neck, but he violently thrust her aside, 
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exclaiming, ‘Ingrate, is this the reward of the tender care I have 
bestowed upon you? I have no desire to know the name of the 
person who has obtained your love: doubtless it is some dandified 
creature immeasurably beneath you. Now, listen! I have advanced 
money to Sir Richard Arrabelle, and have bought up all the securities 
of his I could obtain. For him it is a question of marriage or bank- 
ruptey. Desiring that the child to whom I have been such a self- 
sacrificing parent should improve her social position, I decided in 
my own mind he should marry you. Ifa week hence I find you ob- 
durate, you must seek a home elsewhere than in my house.’ 

‘Father,’ pleaded Rose, ‘I am pledged to another, and I cannot 
break my word.’ Her voice quivered with emotion, and tears stood 
in her soft brown eyes. With a tender wistful expression upon her 
face, such as would have moved any heart but that of Jabez Kyte, 
she stretched her hands towards him; but with what sounded very 
like a muttered imprecation he turned his back upon her, and sorrow- 
stricken she fled from the room. 

‘This comes of being a good parent. To think what I have 
sacrificed for that ungrateful girl,’ ruminated this modern Pharisee, 
as he sat alone and looked through the evening paper, to see if those 
vexatious folk the compositors had spelt his name correctly in a sub- 
scription-list he expected to find published. 

The next morning, during breakfast-time, Kyte noticed that his 
daughter’s eyes were red with weeping, but not a word was spoken 
on either side respecting the subject uf the previous night’s conver- 
sation. Rose saw that her father had not relaxed in his determina- 
tion, but she had not the slightest intention of throwing over her 
lover for a man she had never seen. During the long wakeful hours 
of the night she had resolved on seeking the advice of the curate’s 
wife, and directly her father’s train had left the railway station she 
carried out her purpose. 

A sympathetic truthful creature was Mrs. Goode: she re- 
garded Rose with something more than friendship, and looked forward 
with joyful anticipation to the time when the bond between them 
would be still further strengthened. She was therefore inexpressibly 
grieved when she heard of Mr. Kyte’s decision with respect to his 
daughter’s future. All woman as she was, Mrs. Goode bade Rose 
follow the dictates of her own heart. ‘If,’ she said, ‘the worst 
should happen, dear, remember there is always a home for you here, 
until such time as Roland Dennison comes to claim you for his bride.’ 

Such comforting words as these had their effect upon poor Rose, 
who returned to her home with her mind far more at ease than when 
she sought her friend an hour previously. The curate was visiting 
a sick member of his flock when Rose called, but immediately on 
his return his wife acquainted him with what had passed. To her 
surprise he announced his intention of at once seeing Mr. Kyte; and 
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hastening away to meet a train for the Waterloo terminus due at 
the station in a few minutes, left Mrs. Goode in an exceedingly per- 
plexed state. Seldom had she seen her husband so moved, but she 
rightly ascribed the cause to the warm friendship he entertained for 
Roland. 

In less than an hour Mr. Goode had traversed the crowded City 
thoroughfares, and was standing in Mr. Kyte’s outer office, awaiting 
the return of the messenger who had conveyed his card into the 
stockbroker’s private room. It was the busiest period of the day, 
but Jabez Kyte in his most occupied moments never declined to re- 
ceive a clergyman. Accordingly the curate was speedily ushered into 
the snug little sanctum where Kyte spent his days. The stockbroker 
was placid and polite—almost obsequious—until the nature of Mr. 
Goode’s business was made manifest. ‘In what way, sir, can I aid 
you?’ inquired Mr. Kyte, placing a chair for his visitor and standing 
composedly before the cheery blaze of the fire, nursing his coat-tails 
meanwhile. ‘Is the local Coal Club in reduced circumstances, or 
does the Blanket Fund require assistance? As you doubtless 
know, I am always ready to devote some portion of the means that 
have been placed at my disposal towards lessening the human misery 
that specially exists at this period of the year.’ 

‘Do not labour under any misapprehension respecting my mis- 
sion to you this morning,’ replied Mr. Goode, in calm clear tones; 
‘I have come to speak to you on matters connected with your own 
househeld.’ ; 

At once Jabez Kyte saw the drift of the interview. He knew 
how often Rose visited the curate’s house, though he was totally 
ignorant that it was there her heart had been lost. His manner 
changed: he fidgeted with his watch-chain, patted the fender im- 
patiently with his boot, and glanced at the door as though anxious 
for some interruption. He would rather have sat down and written 
a cheque for 50/. than have his scheme respecting his daughter’s 
future criticised. 

‘Let me impress upon you the fact,’ continued the curate, ‘that 
I am not here by Miss Rose’s desire, not even with her knowledge; 
and if you so decide, she shall for ever remain ignorant that I have 
pleaded for her happiness. I casually learnt this morning that, 
although her hand is pledged to another, you pressed a suit which can 
to her be naught but odious.’ 

‘It is perfectly true that I am looking forward to her contracting 
a union which is in every way a most desirable one; but you must at 
least do me the credit of believing that I was ignorant of any prior 
attachment.’ 

‘You were to have been spoken to on the subject within the 
next week. Roland Dennison is too honourable a man to carry on @ 
clandestine engagement for any lengthened period.’ 
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‘As you seem to be this young man’s advocate, Mr. Goode, may 
I trouble you to acquaint me with his position ?’ 

‘He is a young doctor, with ample ability but no means, save 
those derived from his profession, and—’ 

‘And he looks to a marriage with my daughter to start him in 
life, I suppose. He will be mistaken. I have been towards Rose 
as one father out of ten thousand, and after many years of studious 
care and self-sacrifice it is hard to see her rising in rebellion. The 
proceeds of a lifetime of labour shall never enrich a man of whom I 
disapprove.’ 

‘But,’ pleaded the curate, ‘you will at least see Mr. Dennison ?’ 

‘No, sir, I will not,’ exclaimed Kyte angrily. ‘ Rose marries the 
man I have selected for her, or she goes to her husband penniless.’ 

‘Then, Mr. Kyte,’ said the curate, coolly divesting himself of 
his overcoat, as though the interview, instead of approaching a ter- 
mination, was only on the point of commencing, ‘it is my duty to 
recall some circumstances that with the lapse of years may have 
almost passed out of your memory. You recollect Maude Stafford?’ 

The stockbroker’s face had become scarlet with excitement, but 
the mere mention of this name suddenly blanched it to an ashy hue. 
He averted his face, and made no answer. 

‘You and Richard Grayling were fellow-clerks in a lawyer’s office, 
and you were each in love with Maude; but your rival succeeded in 
winning her hand. From that time you were his secret enemy, and 
devoted yourself to destroying his new-found happiness.’ 

‘What warrant have you for saying this ?’ 

‘Iam a distant relative of Maude’s family. Over Richard Gray- 
ling you possessed an influence that ultimately proved his ruin. It 
was you who led him into play; it was you who opened the way for 
his borrowing large sums of money; it was you who brought about 
the crash that deprived him of reason, and sent him to the county 
asylum a hopeless lunatic. Do not attempt to deny these facts, for 
I have indisputable proofs of the truth of my assertions. After her 
husband’s death, Maude married an old gentleman to whom she had 
for some time been housekeeper. By this second union she had a 
son. Ill-advised speculations had rapidly diminished the fortune her 
elderly partner had once possessed, and at his demise it was found 
there was little more than sufficient to educate her son in the pro- 
fession he had chosen. Towards the close of her life, Maude had 
gradually withdrawn herself from her own family, and it was only by 
accidental circumstances I became acquainted with her descendant.’ 

‘ And this boy, where is he ?’ inquired Kyte. 

During the recital of a story which in its main features he had 
deemed known to none but himself his head had dropped in shame. 
He had thought he was thoroughly free of all consequences of his 
former treachery, but now it was proclaimed with trumpet tongue 
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from a quarter whence he would have least expected the revelation, 
Years ago, before he had wedded Rose’s mother, Jabez Kyte shook 
off the old apparel of vice and deceit, and had clothed himself in the 
armour of respectability ; but there was a joint in the harness, and 
Mr. Goode had discovered it. 

‘His name is Roland Dennison, and he is the man who has won 
your daughter’s affection.’ 

‘Does he know aught of the misfortunes of his mother’s early 
marriage ?’ 

‘I never heard him speak of them, nor have I considered it my 
duty to mention anything of the matter to him.’ 

‘Then he is ignorant that I ever brought sorrow to his mother’s 
heart ?” 

‘He is. J'were best, too, he were kept so.’ 

Jabez Kyte advanced a few paces, and in silent gratitude shook 
the hand of his visitor. 

‘Now,’ Mz. Goode continued, ‘why not make some reparation for 
the evil of years departed, by allowing your daughter to marry the 
son of her you once professed to love? Think the matter over. I 
will not press you for an answer to-day; indeed, if your mind inclines 
the way I have endeavoured to lead it, there is no necessity for us 
ever to speak on this subject again. In the mean time be assured 
no word of our interview shall escape my lips.’ With that Mr. Goode 
resumed his overcoat and took his departure. 

The clerks in the outer office whispered to each other, when their 
employer departed at a much earlier hour than usual, that the 
‘ governor’ looked awfully queer, and their curiosity would have been 
intensified had they known that, instead of at once taking the train 
for his suburban retreat as was his wont, he indulged in a brisk and 
lengthy walk. During that walk he looked neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, but held commune with himself, thinking of his own 
joyless life and its selfish sordid aims. After all, Rose was the only 
earthly creature that loved him, and why should he earn her con- 
tempt—perhaps hate—by casting a shadow over her bright hopeful 
future? The result of it all was that the seed sown by Mr. Goode 
brought forth pleasant fruit. 

When on reaching home he observed the paleness of his daugh- 
ter’s cheek and the sad expression in her eyes, his heart smote him. 
Taking her to his bosom, and holding her there for a few seconds, 
he said, ‘Rose, I fear I spoke roughly to you last night: if I gave 
you pain, I am truly sorry. I had, it is true, indulged hopes of 
a marriage which would have given you a high position in society; 
but I have no wish, my child, to control your affections.’ 

‘Dear papa,’ exclaimed Rose, kissing the cold face, which that 
night seemed to have lost much of its old stern expression, ‘ and 
you will see Roland Dennison, won’t you ?’ 
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‘Whenever and wherever you please. ‘Invite him to dinner to- 
morrow if you like.’ 

Rose’s soft eyes sparkled with joy; and as she raised her lips 
once more to her father’s cheek the sunny curls seemed to skip 
around her head in a delirium of ecstasy. 

It was the pleasantest evening Jabez Kyte had spent for a long 
time. Rose drew a footstool to his chair, and whilst her hands were 
clasped in his she blushingly told him the story of the rise and pro- 
gress of her love for Roland Dennison. How she would rather en- 
dure poverty with him than share the affluence of another; how 
Roland had often wished to seek her father and acquaint him of the 
engagement, but how she had restrained him until she thought a spe- 
cially favourable moment had arrived; and how, in view of a possible 
change of circumstances, she had, whilst her father was in the City, 
devoted herself to a study of domestic duties until she had become 
proficient in many details appertaining to the supervision of a house- 
hold. Jabez Kyte was so wonderfully interested with the story 
poured into his ears, that ere he retired to rest he wrote a polite 
note to Sir Richard Arrabelle declining, on the part of his daughter, 
the alliance proposed. 

Roland Dennison came the next day, and, as Mr. Goode had pre- 
dicted, was highly approved of. The hitherto obstinate Kyte desired 
the marriage to take place as early as possible, and in his enthu- 
siasm neglected Contango-square to such a degree that his old as- 
sociates in that money-making district lifted their heads in wonder. 
Shortly after, the stockbroker announced his intention of retiring 
from business; and there is reason to believe that Sir Richard Arra- 
belle received every consideration, even kindness, in the matter of 
the bills held by Kyte. 

A very pleasant spectacle was that which greeted the eyes of 
Mr. Goode (who of course read the Marriage Service) and his family 
when Roland Dennison led his young bride, alternately smiling and 
tearful, from the church where they had been united for life. The 
preceding few weeks had wrought a great change in Kyte’s once 
stony heart; but when the young couple drove away to spend the 
honeymoon, the old leaven temporarily broke forth, as with a self- 
satisfied air he ruminated thus: ‘Jabez Kyte, you have this day 
sacrificed your own inclinations for those of your daughter. How 
thankful should you be that you are not as other fathers—arrogant, 
tyrannical, and purse-proud!’ This was the last pharisaical speech 
he ever uttered. There was a little good remaining in Kyte’s bosom, 
though mammon and selfish greed were so deeply rooted as to seem 
almost ineradicable. He lived, however, to bless the day when, by 
giving Rose to Roland Dennison, he did his best to repair the past 
and laid the foundation for her lifelong happiness. 





WAKING MOMENTS 


‘Tis the hour when white-horsed Day 
Chases Night her mares away ; 
When the gates of Dawn (they say) 
Phoebus opes.’ C. 8. CALVERLEY. 


I wonpvEr whether it be yet time to get up? I have just awoke 
from a most delicious night’s rest, and I see the sun—rather cold 
and sickly at present, for it is early in the year—streaming in 
between the blind and the window-jamb. The sun does not rise 
very early just now; but whenever his beams do find their way into 
my room they are sure to stir my slumbers. 

I think it must be time to rise; but unfortunately there is s 
regular performance to be gone through before I can make sure of this. 
I am lying on my side with the clothes very carefully tucked round 
me; my watch hangs in a watch-pocket just over my head—I can 
hear its loud English-lever tick beating the seconds of one’s life away 
as blood gushes from a mortal wound ; and it is of course necessary 
that I should disturb my comfortable supine position, strain my 
neck until it is nearly dislocated, turn my eye-balls till they ache 
severely, and make the covers of the bed in a thoroughly dis- 
organised state. Who was it, I wonder, who invented watch- 
pockets, and laid it down as a Medean and Persian law that they 
should hang at the head of one’s bed? Whoever he might have 
been he deserves a statue, for that, I take it, is the worst form of 
degradation to which you can lower a man in England. It is 
surely the most absurd receptacle for a watch, when its owner is m 
bed, that ever was devised : but the question instantly arises, How 
are we to find a better? The general alternative is to lay the ticker 
under your pillow, and that subjects you to all sorts of inconveniences 
and annoyances. In the first place, if the balance beat loudly you 
are apt to dream more awful things than Poe, even in his most 
blood-curdling moments, ever thought. Indeed, to quote that gboul- 
like author, you may find yourself, especially if you have laid in a 
goodly store of pork-chops before retiring, 


‘ Dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before.’ 


Or the watch may slide down into the middle of the bed, and you, 
after giving a lurch over, awake, with a crash in your ears and 
@ pain in your side, to find that the vagrant timekeeper has im- 
bedded itself—or portions of its glass face—between your ribs. 
Fancy a man being obliged to have his waistcoat made with a flap 
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to lift up and covering a window in his under-garments, in order to 
see the ‘time o’ day’ by the horologue that keeps ticking between 
his lateral vertebra! And fancy the pleasure of winding yourself 
up, like a talking-doll, every evening before retiring to your downy 
couch! Roman sentinels were wont to suffer the penalty of death 
if found sleeping on their watch; what would happen to a modern 
guardsman if he were caught in the same predicament I do not 
know. 

Chez moi, I do away with this difficulty of watch-hanging ; for, 
having my bed cheek-by-jowl with the chamber-wall, towards which 
I turn my face as did Hezekiah of old, I hang my time-keeper to 
a hook, and have no trouble in surveying its placid countenance at 
any hour. I would counsel ordinary people to suspend the watch 
at the foot of the bed, and then they can discover the time 
without moving; or, if they be short-sighted, they can design an 
arrangement of pulleys and cords, and hang a lorgnette from the 
ceiling through which the Benson can be spied. 

I have, by dint of much screwing, turning, and worming, man- 
aged to see the hour; and I have discovered that it is high time I 
was stirring. ‘The man who’s fond precociously of stirring must 
be a spoon,’ quoth Thomas Hood ; and most assuredly, if that be a 
true sign, 1 am no spoon. I am not fond of early rising. 

I wonder whether the maid has brought my shaving water? I 
have a dim hazy sort of notion that some time ago there was a 
rap, and an intimation that the hot water was waiting for me; 
but whether it is only a waking hallucination I am not quite sure. 
Now I cannot bear to shave with water that is neither hot nor 
cold ; I have managed to shave with perfectly cold water ere now ; 
but the tonsorial operation, for which I possess no inordinate amount 
of love, should, to be pursued with any degree of comfort, be con- 
ducted with water as near boiling-point as may be. 

Now if the water has been standing at my door for some time, 
it will be partially cold; and if I ring for Phyllis and ask her to 
bring me another supply, she will be certain to assure me that ‘ it 
is still quite hot, sir,’ and to go flouncing down the stairs in a fine 
passion at being called away from her breakfast. So I think another 
few minutes’ snooze will be advisable, and I can then ask for a fresh 
allowance with a good grace. 

What an awful row Tom Mussell is making in his bath! He 
is the owner of this house where I am staying, and so, though he 
sleeps next door to me, and disturbs my chance of a second slumber, 
I can hardly rap the wall loudly and tell him to shut up his fearful 
hulla-baloo. Mussell is a very decent fellow—of course I should 
hever come and stay with him if he were not—and he and I are 
the best of friends. We were at school together at Sloborough ; 
were birched for the same offences, and slept in the same room. 
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He used to do my Latin verses for me, and I was wont to solve his 
equations and work his trigonometrical problems for him as a quid 
pro quo. He now keeps a kind of Liberty Hall, and does not make 
visiting him a sort of serfdom: every one of his visitors does as his 
own fancy dictates. I have stayed at certain houses where this 
state of things does not obtain, and where to have an opinion or an 
idea different in any way from the stock ones of the host, is to in- 
volve yourself and all the others in the house in continual broils. I 
have visited men who are members of the Early Rising Association, 
or some such vile secret society, and who are wont to rise about 
6 or 7 a.m., to rush into your room, pull up the blind, thrust down 
the window to its farthest extent, be the weather either January 
or July, shout at you in stentorian tones as though you were a 
mule, and bid you look at the glorious day and get up and enjoy it, 
and not ‘lie slumbering there like Dr. Watts’ sluggard.’ The sud- 
den rush of cold air into your room is apt to give you rheumatism 
or neuralgia for the remainder of your natural life, and the strident 
tones of the host’s voice are. very likely to upset your nerves for the 
rest of the day. In my case this performance is never repeated; 
for, on retiring to roost on the second evening—if I stay for the 
second evening that is, which is rather doubtful—I always take 
particular care to barricade my door with ‘ locks, bolts, and bars.’ 

What a fearful din Mussell is making to be sure! He is splash- 
ing and blowing like a young porpoise. I feel sure that I ought to 
acknowledge the force of example, and rise and splash in my bath. 
There is the reservoir full of water into which my body might | 
tumble—the said reservoir looking like nothing so much as the 
white - washed crater of an extinct volcano; and there are the 
Cash’s towels (hail to thee, Cash! Surely ‘tubbers’ in icy-cold 
water must have blessed thee on many a winter’s morning, for 
restoring to human ‘ goose-flesh’ a healthy glow!) waiting to be 
used, and (seemingly) saying with every fibre, ‘Come out from 
between the blankets, thou sluggard ; come out anduseus!’ Iam 
not so certain that I should mightily enjoy the cold water after all. 
I believe there is a touch of east in the wind this morning, and— 
yes—a-tishoo—I am sure. of it: I have got a slight attack of 
influenza already. Nothing like a few minutes’ extra snooze for 
curing an incipient cold; so I will knock up the pillows and just 
turn over. 

I am afraid I have ‘ dropped off’ again for a longer time than I 
intended. I hear no sound proceeding from the room of my host, 
and so conclude that he has gone down to breakfast. I really 
cannot go through the performance of looking at my watch again, 
and so must exist in a state of blissful ignorance as to how long 
that ‘forty winks’ has lasted. How happens it that the senses are 
so deceived as to the length of a slumber? Sometimes we awake 
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with the feeling that we have been asleep for about a week, while 
in reality we have only closed our eyes for a few minutes; and 
anon we fancy we have only just dozed off, when in truth we have 
been soundly snoring for an hour. Thank goodness, however, that 
wy bed is not one of those infernal machines which I have seen at 
some exhibition. I mean those bedstead arrangements that have 
some cunning and devilish contrivance of wheels and levers artfully 
adapted to the mattress, and connected with an alarum. The 
alarum strikes the hour to which you have set it, and at which you 
wish to get up, and—out you go like a shot! There is no help 
for it; there is no appeal from the judgment. of this infernal 
machine. You are thrown to the floor, and the bed-clothes are 
‘chucked’ in a thoroughly demoralised condition on to the top of 
you. I fancy the machine would never throw me out—if I hap- 
pened to wake in time, that is; and who could ever go properly to 
sleep with such a sword of Damocles hanging over him? As soon 
as I saw the hand of the alarum approaching the fatal figure, and 
fully appreciated that, on its reaching it, there would be a buzz and 
a clatter, and I should be prone on the carpet, I should ‘ go for’ 
that alarum with boot-jacks, boots, and, generally, anything handy, 
and thoroughly disestablish it in no time. I should like to force 
some of my early-rising friends—to whom I have casually alluded 
above—to sleep upon one of these machines; set the clock at some 
ungodly hour, and see how they would like it. 

What a nuisance is your systematic early riser! He is al- 
ways repeating with parrot-like glibness that old fallacy of ‘ the 
early bird picks up the worm ;’ but I always find much consolation 
(and a good deal of sense) in Lord Dundreary’s reply, ‘ More fool 
the worm to get up so early!’ I can get up on a summer morning 
in the country with any one, and enjoy it; but to early-rise merely 
for the sake of ‘ principle,’ or ‘ system,’ is a thing for which I have 
the greatest possible contempt. A man who gets up at five or six 
o’clock is generally sleepy and dull about nine in the evening ; he 
is a nuisance to his household from his time of rising to his break- 
fast hour; and he is as sulky as the proverbial bear with the 
injured cranium if you are not ready to sit down with him to the 
first meal of the day. I always find that I can do my best work 
between 8 p.m. and 2 or 3 a.m., and, going to bed at the latter 
hours, I certainly do not wish to rise before 9 or 10. If ever you 
have the misfortune to visit one of these early risers, try going down 
to breakfast about an hour after the announced time for that meal, 
and, if you be like me, you will find the most enjoyable meal of the 
day utterly spoilt. The bacon will be congealed in the centre of a 
repulsive-looking mass of white lard; or, if it has been kept warm 
for you, it will be shrivelled up to the consistency of crisp toast ; 
the coffee will be cold; the eggs will be as hard as Gruyére cheese; 
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the kidneys will be as tough as shooting-boots; and the only 
eatable thing will be the cold pressed beef or the Yorkshire pie, 
If my host keep a ‘free breakfast table,’ I can console myself, in 
such case, with some hock or sauterne in place of coffee,—and, 
experto crede, there is no finer beverage for early morning con- 
sumption than light wines; but these early risers are generally of 
opinion that if you cannot come to meals in proper time, you de- 
serve to go without. I love not such people and such theories; 
and I consider the man who cannot enjoy breakfast, and who does 
not make « point of enjoying it, to be a Goth in matters gastronomic, 

Just as, before going to sleep at night, or when lying sleepless 
in the middle of the night, one is apt to review the events of the 
day, and, generally, the events of one’s life—to think and grizzle 
over the misfortunes and mistakes, and to call up with pride and 
satisfaction the successes and pieces of good fortune,— so, on 
waking, one naturally looks forward to what the day will bring 
forth ; and one may be then pardoned for attempting to look into 
the far-off future, and to forecast what will be done and what will 
be undone in a lifetime. 

What letters shall I find waiting for me on the breakfast-table? 
Will there only be the missives that, 


‘ Read with the rasher and morning tea, 


Soothe the languor of breakfast-time’ ? 

or will there be a sprinkling of those that annoy and disturb one 
for the day, or even for the week? Will there be one from dear 
Nellie, upbraiding me for not having written, casting doubts upon 
my sincerity and constancy, and ending with a loving outburst of 
fondness and affection? Will there be a dismal black-edged en- 
velope, which I am sure to snatch at first, finger awhile, and then 
put down to be opened last, covering the announcement of some 
dear friend’s death? Will Messrs. Stokke & De Benture write to 
inform me with bland politeness that the great Jubblepore Mining 
Company, in which I invested all my savings, has gone to utter 
smash ? or shall I hear from Ferrett, Seals, & Tape, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, that John Chodd has died and left me a legacy of two 
thousand pounds? Will the play that I sent to the T. R. Hatton- 
garden be accepted or declined? and, if accepted, will it be 
roaring—‘ legitimate’ is, I believe, the proper word—success, or 
will it be unmistakably ‘ goosed’ on the first night ? 

That three-volume novel which I designed so long ago, and of 
which there are about six chapters written, shall I make much pro- 
gress with it to-day? or shall I, as I have oft-times done before, 
- fetch it out, sit with the slips before me for an hour, write half 
dozen lines, and finally put it away in the right-hand corner drawer 
again? I laid the plan of that novel some years ago, when I was 
staying at the dreamy little watering-place of Narrowsteps. Nar- 
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rowsteps is certainly a reproduction of Rip Van Winkle’s ‘ Sleepy 
Hollow ;’ all the inhabitants are drowsy, and endowed with a certain 
lotos-land listlessness that leads you to think they must much prefer 


‘ The lilies and Janguors of virtue 
To the roses and raptures of vice.’ 


For my own part, I prefer the ‘ roses and raptures:’ it is shocking 
bad taste, I know, and it is still more shocking to confess it; but 
there is a certain satisfaction and piquancy about being wicked that 
never appertain to the lot of the extremely virtuous. But even 
‘roses and raptures’ pall after a while—nay, for that matter, so 
must ‘lilies and languors’—and I fain fly to some quiet retreat 
when such nausea comes over me, and there ruminate and resolve 
to lead a more correct life for the future. (I sincerely hope Nellie’s 
mamma will not see this article; or, if she begin it, I trust she 
will be so intolerably bored as never to reach the above confession, 
or I much fear I shall receive a polite intimation that my acquaint- 
ance with her daughter had better cease.) 

It was when I was languishing at Narrowsteps that I con- 
ceived the plot of this novel and scribbled the first few slips. I 
fixed upon a capital title for it too, I remember, and jotted the said 
title down in some note-book or on the envelope of some letter, 
where, of course, I shall never find it. I hope, by the way, that I 
have got the plot fully written out somewhere, or I do not think it 
will be much use my attempting to continue the work ; for I am sure 
I have not the faintest notion at this present moment what was to 
be the leading incident, the turning-point of the story, nor do I 
even remember the characters. Fuit must be written of it, I fear ; 
and the half-dozen chapters already penned must be neatly fastened 
together and stowed away in my portfolio labelled Disjecta Membra. 
Have not you, O reader, such a portfolio? It may not, of course, 
have a leather back and mill-board sides, nor be tied with short 
tapes; it may be only a metaphorical receptacle, but it exists all 
the same. Are there not stowed away in it all the fine schemes 
and grand devices, royal roads to riches and what not, that you 
have formed during your waking moments these any-number of 
years ? We all have our broken ladders to fame and fortune—let 
us stow them away, hide them out of sight; turn them over and 
con them well when we are flushed with any slight success—the 
sight will do us good ; but do not let our children see them. One’s 
offspring should believe implicitly in their progenitor, and failure 
will be very apt to mar such belief. 

So we go on forecasting and building Chateaux en Espagne, all 
to be knocked down (perhaps) at a single blow. For do not the 
solemn words rise in our ears: ‘Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee.’ We may be smashed in a railway acci- 
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dent this morning when going up to the City; we may be sud- 
denly laid up with some fatal disease, and all our schemes and 
plans be thrust ruthlessly on one side. We shall never have 
Nellie for a wife—she will, of course, console herself with marryin, 
some one else: girls always do—and the chuckling chubby children 
that we hoped to dandle on our knees will not be. We shall not 
be famous ; we shall not even do a single action to make our name 
remembered ; but we may go down to an early grave, and in an in- 
stant the rank will be closed up, and the serried files will show no 
gap. The headlong rush of the world cannot wait for any fallen 
brother—even if he be a king among men the stop and the mourn- 
ing are only for an instant; the rank and file sink and die u.- 
noticed and often unmourned. ‘So soon we are forgot.’ Poor old 
Justice Shallow’s words occur to us with fearfully dismal meaning 
when we are building castles in the air and striving to pierce the 


thick cloud that looms over our future. 
* * * * x 


I am aroused by a violent knocking at the door. Is it fire, or 
thieves, or what ? 

Eh ?—Ah !—Why, there is Mussell bending over me : ‘ Come, 
old fellow, it is a glorious day; luncheon will be ready in just 
three-quarters of an hour. I have been pounding at your door loud 


enough to wake the Seven Sleepers.’ 

This is a nice thing to do: to go castle-building and dozing for 
a couple of hours, and so miss my breakfast. I will, however, make 
up for my omission at luncheon, and so put a stop to waking 


moments. 
T. W. LITTLETON HAY. 








H. French, del. J. R. Battershell, sc. 
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THE joyous dance is ended, 
And lovely ladies stray, 
By cavaliers attended, 
To where the fountains play. 
With Cupid’s gifts o’er-laden 
Is every warrior there ; 
The thought of every maiden 
Is ‘ J’aime les militaires.’ 


It is the old, old story 
He whisper’d with a kiss, 
And dazzled with war’s glory 


A maid as fair as this ; 

His pleading eyes are tender, 
He seeks with earnest care 

The young heart’s frank surrender— 
Ah, ‘ J’aime les militaires.’ 


And should he chance to win it, 
Ah, poor child, count the cost— 
For rapture of a minute 
A heart that’s wholly lost ; 
He’ll ride away unheeding 
To other faces fair, 
And straightway love lies bleeding— 
Yet ‘Jaime les militaires.’ 
H. SAVILE CLARKE. 
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THE HAUNTED LIGHTHOUSE 


BY C. 8S. CORFIELD 


Ir is now two years ago that I, having procured a month’s leave 
from my regiment, spent the time with some friends in the North 
of Ireland. I had been stationed at Leeds, and really needed pure 
air after the smoke and smell of that stronghold of wool. 

It was the first week in October, and splendid weather—the 
sort of after-summer which sometimes tries to cheat us into the 
belief that snow-storms and cutting winds are things of the past, 
quite out of fashion, and the late Irish harvest was yet standing in 
many of the fields as my hired car conveyed me through the moun- 
tainous region lying between the railway terminus and the sea. 

A terrible long drive it was, and a very solitary one; we soon 
left all signs of fields and harvest behind us, and entered a district 
wholly covered by heather, rocks, and water. Unluckily my coach- 
man—or ‘ driver,’ as he would have called himself—was of.a taci- 
turn and sulky disposition ; and it was in vain that I tried, by my 
own eloquence and all the blandishments in my power, to rouse in 
him any signs of the Irish wit and humour of which I had so often 
heard, and read of in the fascinating pages of my favourite Charles 
Lever. It was no use; and I gave up the attempt in disgust. 

He did indeed tell me the names of one or two tumble-down 
hamlets through which we passed; and one or two of the beautiful 
mountains and lakes which attracted my notice he called by some 
barbarous designation which I could neither pronounce nor remem- 
ber ; but beyond this not one word could I get from him. So, giving 
up my investigations as to Irish character for the present, I re- 
signed myself to my fate. 

Once, indeed, the fellow provoked me to the very verge of my 
patience. Just as we turned a sharp corner round a spur of the hill 
a fine covey of grouse, numbering some six or seven birds, rose from 
the heath beside the road. They settled, just in a similar position, 
about half a mile ahead of us, and again as we approached they got 
up within pistol-shot. My new breech-loading fowling-piece was 
behind me, and I looked longingly towards it; in my father’s pre- 
serves amongst the woods of the Midland Counties I had blazed away 
at, pheasants and hares, rabbits and partridges, but never yet had I 
had a chance ata grouse. Perhaps the promise of unlimited moun- 
tain shooting had been the chief attraction which my friend’s invita- 
tion to Ireland had held forth. I was consoling myself under the 
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‘tantalisation’ of having twice put up the birds at so tempting a 
distance, when my Jehu said laconically : 

‘It appears your honour don’t take kindly to the shooting.’ 

‘ What makes you think so?’ I demanded. 

‘It’s like as though the creatures wanted a shot, for they gave 
ye chance enough, sure !’ . 

‘ But what right have I to shoot on a stranger’s property ?’ I 
rejoined ; ‘ I suppose this country belongs to somebody.’ 

‘Ay, that’s what it does; but the Marcus doesn’t mind a 
body taking a fling at the birds. He isn’t the man for to claim 
God’s wild things as his own in the face of nature.’ 

‘The Marcus ?’ I repeated inquiringly. 

‘Ay, the Marcus C——. He lives over at England. Does 
not your honour know him ?’ 

On my confessing that I had never seen the Marquis in question, 
and begging for more information concerning him and his version of 
the game laws, my friend resumed his taciturnity (if he could have 
been said to have ever abandoned it), and only replied that if I didn’t 
know the Marcus, neither did he, that was sure. And when I 
asked why on earth he didn’t tell me I might blaze at the birds 
while there was yet time to load my gun, he said dryly that he 
supposed I knew my own business best, and that it wasn’t for the 
likes of him to dictate to a gentleman. 

If I didn’t punch his head that minute it was not for want of 
inclination. 

Up and down the most frightful hills, beside the most desolate 
tarns, or along the mad course of sherry-coloured streams, our road 
wound. Mile after mile on that torturing instrument ycleped a 
‘jaunting-car,’ until I verily thought some spell of the witch of the 
mountains had been cast over me, and that my journey would never 
end. 

But just as the short October day approached its close our 
horses (harnessed tandem fashion) painfully climbed to the top of 
the last steep ridge, and there, spread out before us, I saw at last 
‘ the end of my pilgrimage, the noble isle of Innismore,* lying bathed 
in the sunset radiance upon what seemed in truth a ‘ golden sea.’ 

Four miles long, and in one part fully three in breadth, its 
heathery uplands promised me ample compensation for my lost 
chance at the grouse. In a general way I have no very enthusiastic 
love for scenery, nature, and all that sort of thing, yet Innismore so 
stirred my admiration that I could not help considering my friend 
Charley Denham a lucky fellow in being its sole possessor—apart 
from the money value which those brown acres could represent. In- 
nismore is a sea-girt mountain, for its centre reaches a considerable 
height ; towards the south the land slopes gently to the water, and 

* ‘Ipnismore,’ Big island, 
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a rude pier makes a sort of harbour, in which a few fishing-boats lie 
at anchor; but on the north and west the ground breaks suddenly 
off, with cliffs standing more than a thousand feet perpendicularly, 
opposing their huge wall to the rush and beat of the waves; and on 
the most distant point, where this wall rose to its most dizzy eleva- 
tion, I noticed the white buildings of a lighthouse—the lighthouse 
which was to play an important part in my Irish sojourn. 

It took one half-hour to reach the shore, and yet another before 
I had dismissed my Jehu and seen my luggage deposited in a gaily- 
painted yawl which was lying at the quay. 

‘ The master himself is here, yer hannar,’ said one of the crew, 
pulling his forelock and scraping his foot in true sailor fashion as he 
spoke ; ‘ but we did not know to the exact minute what time ye’d 
arrive, so he has jest dandered (wandered) off somewheres.’ 

A hearty shout behind made me stare, and Charley himself, his 
‘danderings’ come to an end, bade me a warm welcome to Innis- 
more. Four pairs of brawny arms sent the boat slipping through 
the sea, notwithstanding that an adverse tide was running strongly 
in our teeth ; and our sails, although set, flapped idly against the 
mast, for ‘ there wasn’t wind enough to fan a flea,’ as one of the 
men remarked sotto voce. 

‘The ladies intended to come and meet you, my dear fellow,’ 
said Denham presently, ‘ only the time of your reaching Port Kelly 
was so uncertain that there seemed some chance of having to wait 
until midnight, and I strongly advised their remaining behind.’ 

‘ The ladies !’ I echoed aghast, thinking of the scanty selection 
I had made from my wardrobe, fitted only for a shooting excursion 
in the wilds ; ‘ you never told me there were ladies in the question.’ 

‘ Why, man, do you suppose that because I am a bachelor I 
must necessarily be a hermit? That doesn’t suit my book at all. 
My sister Marion is here to do the honours (her husband, John 
Revel, is one of the nicest creatures going); then there is Miss 
Furnel, who is a blue, and knows everything, from the date of the 
next comet to the name of the last gasping jelly-fish left high and 
dry by the tide; but she is very merry in spite of her learning; 
and Mrs. Wilmott, who knows nothing in particular excepting that 
she herself is awfully pretty; and there is little Lily Revel, John’s 
sister, you know.’ 

I did not know ; but a shade of difference in Charley’s tone made 
me suspect ‘little Lily Revel’ to be something more than merely 
‘John’s sister.’ I glanced at him, but he was busily engaged in 
steering the boat through a difficult passage between the rocks, and 
I could make nothing of his countenance. I should have plenty of 
time for future observation, but my suspicions cost me some present 
annoyance. A man in love is always a very unsatisfactory animal 
to his friends ; but when he happens to be your host, the evil is 
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intensified beyond patient endurance. Charley Denham had been 
the one dependable friend I had ever since we were boys together 
in the cricket-field or pulled in the same boat past the woods and 
meadows which skirt the Thames. He had always appeared to me 
the model of manly joyous life, and I had rejoiced unfeignedly when 
the death of some distant relative had put him in possession of this 
Innismore, just the very place for an enthusiast like Charley to try 
his hand at a reproduction of Paradise. But now, by the premature 
beguilements of an Eve, all his fair hopes would be foregone; and, 
what concerned me more immediately, all the comfort and amuse- 
ment of his male guests would be sacrificed to the caprices of some 
silly chit of a girl. It was too provoking. 

‘ There they are,’ burst from Charley’s lips as we rounded a long 
low point of rock, and came in sight of a group of bright-coloured 
dresses upon the pier; and in another minute our boat lay motion- 
less at the steps, and I was being introduced to the ladies. 

It was dusk, and my feelings were a little fluttered, consequently 
I had no very clear notion which name belonged to each, but found 
myself walking towards the house beside a lithe graceful figure 
wrapped in some floating garment, which did not mar nor conceal 
the exquisite line of her neck and shoulder, nor the round slender- 
ness of her waist. Her voice too, how beautiful it was! low, sweet, 
vibrating, with just a touch of the round rich accent which can never 
be attained by English lips. Who was she? I wondered. Charley 
was in advance, walking, no doubt, with his Lily, who seemed 
short, not to say dumpy, to my prejudiced eyes, and whose gait ap- 
peared almost a waddle in comparison with my companion’s elastic 
tread. 

Mrs. Revel—Charley’s sister Marion—I had known before her 
marriage. She made a delightful hostess; and soon, when all our 
large party gathered in force round the dinner-table, I was disposed 
to confess that Charley was quite right to eschew hermitism in 
Innismore. The change in my feelings on the vexed subject of 
bachelordom was remarkable for its rapidity. Before that dinner— 
my first meal at Innismore—was over, I was ready to regard it as 
a positive misfortune ; in another hour I would cheerfully have re- 
linquished all my ‘ comforts,’ all my ‘ amusements,’ my extra horse 
at Leeds, my pet tailor—yes, even my favourite meerschaum, for the 
sake of the fair creature who had dawned on my senses like a vision 
—the creature with the glorious figure, the cooing voice, and the face 
to match. 

All that night I dreamt of her. Although I was wearied with my 
journey, my sleep was far from sound: again and again I walked 
by her side up from the shore; and once I tried in imagination to 
seize her hand, but instead of grasping the soft pink little palm, I 
only succeeded in knocking my knuckles against the wall. Again 
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and again I fancied I heard her voice, but found I had only been 
aroused by the shriek of some sea-bird. 

Have pity on me, reader. I was barely twenty-three : ‘ love at 
first sight’ might surely be forgiven me; particularly in these sober 
and rational days, when folks are getting far too wise to fall in love 
at all. A little verdancy and impressionableness may perhaps come 
as a crisp and refreshing salad after the tonic regimen of the period. 

‘The house’ on Innismore was a huge rambling structure, 
rudely built by country artisans. The walls were some four feet 
thick, not built so for strength, but for the simple reason that the 
masses of granite from the quarry were too hard to be cut with 
the primitive tools at command ; therefore the stones were roughly 
fitted one upon another, and cemented together by incredible 
quantities of lime. If the walls formed thereby were neither per- 
pendicular nor particularly even, they were certainly warm and 
sound-proof to a degree of which the inhabitants of the ‘ brick and 
a half’ structures of Brixton or Westbournia can have faint idea. 
Charley had filled his mansion with a curious collection of articles : 
a portion of a whale’s vertebre, hewn into a fairly comfortable 
seat ; a table once screwed to the cabin of a Transatlantic steamer; 
chairs picked up at odd times and in odd places, and which bore 
out the adjective in their own proper selves, being decidedly an 
‘odd’ collection. Rugs made of ‘ kyloe’ skins were spread over 
the boards—carpets there were none; and some beautiful foreign 
skins were thrown upon the sofas and lounges. Altogether we 
had a fair share of luxury, and could not complain of a lack of 
what our host termed ‘creature comforts.’ As for food, Dives- 
like, we ‘ fared sumptuously every day’ on game and fish, venison- 
tasted mutton, poultry, and ‘ kippered’ salmon, together with flaky 
milk-bread, and such cakes and sweets as I suspected could only 
have originated beneath the fingers of Mrs. Revel herself. 

In spite of Charley Denham’s supposed devotion to Lily, he 
was as merry and amusing a companion as I had found him in the 
old days, and his love-making interfered nothing with his duties 
as our host. The day after my arrival we went out shooting, and 
I had the satisfaction; of making an excellent ‘ bag,’ and bringing 
down my first grouse. A deep-sea fishing party was arranged for 
the following morning, and I was delighted to hear Charley say, 
‘The ladies will go with us; we’ll have the large boat, which will 
easily hold us. all.’ 

On our return to the house we found our friends in great ex- 
citement. The steward had come to inform his master that strange 
things had taken place at midnight in the lighthouse at the extremity 
of the island. Shrieks had been heard, and loud calls for help, 
deep groans, and curious whisperings; and the light-keepers had 
failed to find out what could have occasioned it all. 
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Mrs. Revel retailed the story to us as she walked with us up 
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ot from the gate. ‘ The servants are dreadfully frightened,’ she said. 
2 at ‘ Here come Lily and Mary : I believe they want you to take us up to 
ber the lighthouse to-night to hear for ourselves.’ 
love I had not dared to ask Charley what was the name of the lady 
me who had so fascinated me, for I shrank from the raillery I guessed 
iod. might follow ; I knew it now, for there she was, walking to meet 
Ire, us, with the round pretty little thing to whom Charley’s devoirs 
feet were evidently due. ‘Mary.’ The sweetest name on earth. But 
the ‘Mary’ What? I could not remember; never mind, I should soon 
‘ith find out; and what did it matter? she would be ‘ Mary’ in my 
hly heart for evermore. 
ble The occurrence at the lighthouse was an absorbing topic of 
ver conversation. ‘ Mary’ and Lily and Mrs. Revel were all bent on 
and going to see and hear what they could that very night. Mrs. Wilmott 
and declared nothing should induce her to go, but she equally protested 
ea. against the possibility of staying at home alone, and, clinging to her 
2: husband’s arm, implored him to remain with her. 
ble Wilmott, a scatter-brained young officer, very fond of his pretty 
er; wife, but yet more fond of a ‘ lark,’ answered her with an argument 
ore which ought to have been conclusive : ‘ My dearest Nell, if the devil 
an is up at the lighthouse, he can’t be here too, and you'll be safe as 
ver the Bank of England.’ But she would not be satisfied until John 
ign Revel said he was quite tired enough after his day’s shooting, and 
we didn’t intend undertaking a five-mile midnight walk for nothing: so 
- of he should be glad to be her protector. 
res The servants had wonderful versions of the tale, and ‘ Mary’ 
on- told us—her eyes dancing with suppressed fun—how the ladies’ 
aky maid had besought her with tears not to ‘tempt Providence’ by 
nly running into such danger. ‘It isn’t as though you go to face flesh 
and blood, ma’am, but spirits /” 
he We found that rumours of the lighthouse being haunted had 
the been rife for some days past, but the terrific outbreak of the previous 
08 night had brought things to a climax, and sent the steward to report 
snd matters to Mr. Denham, and had also sent many people, still more 
ing credulous than he, to implore the priest to come to the rescue. 
for Our dinner-party that evening was a merry one. Wilmott, half 
ay, to tease his wife, half as an outlet to his overflowing spirits, talked 
vill as if smitten with an awful fear of the grim presence which had invaded 
our island. He made doleful remarks, took affecting farewells, and 
ex: threw Charley and John Revel into fits of laughter. As for me, my 
age mind was much too full of ‘Mary’ to have room for fun like that; and 
ity Charley, noticing my absent manner at last, declared that he believed 
Ip, I was in a real ‘ funk.’ 





How little he knew! 
It was useless to start before eleven. The lighthouse was about 
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two miles and a half away, but walk as slowly as we might it could 
not take us more than an hour to get there, and the noises were 
not reported to commence until midnight. The three ladies left 
us to wrap themselves in such garments as the chilly October 
night rendered needful, and while we waited for them Wilmott and 
I strolled out into the garden with our cigars, leaving Charley stand- 
ing at the door. I heard him talking to some one a minute or 
two afterwards, and the voice I knew so well replied in cold clear 
tones : » 

‘It is quite unnecessary, I assure you; Marion has explained 
all, and I am quite satisfied.’ 

‘ But I am not,’ Charley burst out ; ‘I can stand it no longer, 
and I —’ 

‘ Hush!’ 

Wilmott and I emerged from the faint moonbeams into the light 
which streamed from-the open hall-door, and the conversation was 
abruptly concluded. It would have puzzled me had I thought 
much about it, but I was so satisfied to find ‘ Mary’ by my side 
as we started for our walk, and so confident that Charley was fol- 
lowing us with Lily Revel, that I did not care to speculate as to 
the probable meaning of the words I had chanced to overhear. 

Up the rough mountain road we went: the dim light made it 
necessary for my companion to lean on my arm, as we stumbled 
amongst the large stones, or picked our way over the rifts which 
heavy rains had made across the way. We could hear the heavy 
surf ‘ ploughing’ against the cliffs to the north, and now and then 
some wild birds would start up from the reeds which skirted the 
lakes, and go splashing from the shore; otherwise the night was 
still enough. I felt very happy, foolishly happy, like a calfin clover 
unwitting of the halter hanging close by ready to encircle his sleek 
empty head. 

‘Upon my word,’ said Wilmott, ‘ the very place looks ghostly !’ 

So it did. Before us were the white walls of the lighthouse, 
and some low cabins, which were built under a broken bluff and 
chained down with great iron chains, to protect the roofs from the 
effects of the blast. Beyond these the cliff broke off sheer to the 
Atlantic, hundreds of feet below; and over the heathery hills beside 
us, and across the wide expanse of the ocean directly in front of us, 
a strange light was moving slowly and weirdly, like a huge spectral 
wheel. 

It was the reflection of the revolving lantern on the summit of 
the lighthouse. Innismore had what in sailor parlance was termed 
a ‘flashing light,’ caused by alternating opaque and bright sides of 
the enormous lantern containing the lamps and their regiment of 
burnished reflectors; and the shadow of this, thrown widely over 
land and sea, caused a novel, almost appalling, effect as we came 
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suddenly out of the narrow defile we had been threading into the 
open ground around the buildings. 

Five or six men were standing together near one of the cabins, 
and within were as many more who had ventured up to see what was 
to be seen, or to hear with their own ears the wonderful sounds 
which were to be heard, always supposing their courage was lasting 
enough to restrain them from rushing down the island in a body 
directly the manifestations commenced. 

A young fellow, very unlike the islanders both in dress and 
demeanour, advanced to meet us with the light-keeper, a sandy- 
haired Scotsman of stolid countenance and almost unintelligible 
accent. 

Mr. Denham asked a few questions about the truth of the stories 
we had heard. The young man did not volunteer a reply, and the 
light-keeper was evidently unwilling to say much about it. But the 
men standing round were voluble in their answers, explanations, 
and theories ; and the light-keeper’s wife begged us with many tears 
not to go into the lighthouse at all, for that in sober truth the 
sounds which had been heard there for the past three nights could 
only forebode death or disaster to any one foolhardy enough to put 
themselves in the way of the demon which she supposed must cause 
them. 

‘I wish we had never, never come to this terrible country,’ said 
the poor woman, sobbing. ‘ We were happy and safe enough at 
Ardrossan, although he was not a master-man there. ’*Twas better 
to have a bit of oat-cake, Sundays and Mondays alike, than to feast 
on flesh-meat within hearing of such screams as I heard last night.’ 

My beautiful ‘Mary’ drew the weeping woman aside and tried 
to comfort her ; and she met with very good success, to judge from 
the different tones in which I heard the woman talking presently 
of the children whom the lady asked to see. They were sleeping 
in a truckle-bed, little curly-headed things, sandy-haired like their 
father, but evidently in their mother’s eyes both lovely and precious. 

‘ All this is sure to be explained somehow,’ said ‘ Mary’ gently. 
‘Don’t be so unhappy about it ; your husband and every one else are 
quite safe as yet, you see, in spite of the screams; depend upon it 
you will laugh at it all soon, and be happier here than ever you were 
at Ardrossan.’ 

Charley proposed we should ascend the lighthouse, which we 
accordingly did, attended by the young man I had noticed before, 
who informed us that he was a painter from Belfast, who was em- 
ployed with his two comrades in finishing some work before the 
winter should set in. 

A winding stone staircase led up the narrow pillar-like build- 
ing to the hot place with its unpleasant smell of oil where the lamps 
were burning; from there a low door led out on to the gallery of 
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iron-work which ran round the exterior of the edifice. Half suffo. 
cated by the rancid smell jof the oil, ‘ Mary’ stepped out here, and 
though I fain would have followed her, I hesitated, for I did not dare 
risk offending her by seeming an ever-present nuisance. Charley 
was explaining the mechanism of the lantern to Lily, and I and 
Wilmott were standing by, when sure enough a piercing unearthly 
shriek rang up the staircase we had just mounted, followed by a 
groan and curious whispering sound, as if some inhuman fiendish 
nature were rejoicing over another’s sorrow and pain. 

We stood as if paralysed. Lily clung to Charley’s arm with 
both her hands. Recovering himself, Wilmott rushed down the 
stairway, almost knocking down the Belfast painter, who had stood 
close to the door. Iran out on the balcony ; ‘ Mary’ was there, her 
watch in her hand. She looked very white in the dim light, but her 
voice was firm and brave. 

‘ Scream the first, Mr. Lesleigh ; and it is just twelve o’clock.’ 

I answered something, I did not know what. The strange 
sounds we had heard, the extraordinary scene, the presence of the 
woman whom I adored, all contributed to scatter my senses. I 
grasped the iron balustrade to steady myself, so that my emotions 
should not be apparent. What a fool I was! With a powerful 
effort I shook off the feelings which were overwhelming me, and 
spoke as coolly and collectedly as if my heart were not beating like 
a sledge-hammer against my side : 

‘ We must search the place. Wilmott has gone below; Charley, 
will you remain here, and I will stand half-way up the stairs? No 
living creature can escape us then.’ 

Even while I spoke low groans came from the lantern behind me: 
I turned suddenly, to see Charley leading Lily through the open door. 

‘It is only the heat and the smell,’ she said faintly. ‘ Indeed, 
indeed I am not afraid; this fresh air will soon set me right.’ 

Mrs. Revel joined us from below with Wilmott, who declared he 
had found nothing except the knot of islanders and the light-keeper, 
and they had also heard the shrieks, but much more faintly than we 
had done ; in fact, they thought the sounds came from the lantern 
where we were. 

Leaving Charley and the ladies on the balcony, Wilmott and I 
prepared to descend. We had not reached the top of the steps 
when a loud noise and clatter as of a falling chain rang through the 
building. The Belfast man met us at the second door, that lead- 
ing from the lantern chamber on to the staircase ; his manner was 
fluttered, and he stammered as he spoke ; his stock of courage had 
evidently given out. 

‘ Where are you going, sir?’ he said. 

‘ Down to see what made that row,’ said Wilmott ; ‘ did you see 
anything, my man? Have you just come up?’ 
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suffo- ‘No, sir; I’ve been standing here all the time,’ was the reply. 
> and Down we went, and found the light-keeper only had stood his 
t dare ground: that clatter had sent the other men flying. I suppose they 
larley sought their homes incontinently—certainly we saw them no more 
; and that night. 
wthly ‘See here!’ exclaimed Wilmott. ‘The demon has flung real 
by & chains. If we find his playthings, we may reasonably expect to find 
adish himself ;’ and he lifted a long and heavy chain from the bottom of 
; the stairs as he spoke. 
with A sort of smothered cry rang down the building, and I thought 
| the I could distinguish Mary’s voice calling for help. I sprang up the 
stood steps, but our friends were where we had left them; they too had 
» her heard the call for help, and they thought that we had uttered it. 
+ her ‘Come away,’ said Mrs. Revel. ‘This is no place for us. 
Mary, you will faint if you stay here much longer; your heart is 
ack,’ stronger than your nerves.’ 
ange I glanced at the girl, but she was gazing out to sea, watching 
’ the the pale light which travelled like a gigantic wheel across the 
. I water. Was that composure a sign of terror and illness too deep 
ons for outward expression? Had the horror of this night affected her 
rful brain? Why was Mrs. Revel so anxious about: her ? 
and ‘Yes,’ Charley Denham said decidedly; ‘we will go. Wil- 
like mott, Lesleigh, John, and I will come again to-morrow and find 
the bottom of all this; but now we will go home.’ 
ley, ‘No,’ said ‘ Mary;’ ‘let us stay. I am sure—’ 
No Again the shrieks came pealing up the stairs, and this time it 
was ‘ Mary’ who ran forward to try to trace their origin. Before 
ne : I could follow her Charley had already crossed the lantern-chamber 
- in her wake, and Wilmott seized my arm, bidding me stay with 
ed, them, as Miss Furnel might need us both. 

‘Miss Furnel ?’ was she not already out of sight ? Was it not 
he Lily Revel who stood leaning against the iron railing in agitation, 
sie which even the darkness could not hide? What did Wilmott 
bs mean? my brain was getting confused. 

- ‘ There’ll be no more sounds to-night, sir. That cry is always 


the very last,’ said the painter. ‘ The ladies can go down without 
11 fear now.’ 


ps Mrs. Revel asked him how he knew, and he told us that the 
he same programme had been gone through every night since the 
ud. manifestations had commenced. 

i ‘Come, Mary dear,’ Mrs. Revel said; ‘ you shall rest a bit in 
ad the light-keeper’s cottage; perhaps that kind-faced wife of his will 


make us a cup of tea.’ 

This was Mary, then—this girl whom I had thought to be 
Lily. And if so, who was my ‘Mary’? Was she the true Lily, 
over whose name Charley’s accents had faltered? The remem- 
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brance of the words I had overheard as we started from the house 
came over me, and I understood everything now. There had been 
a lovers’ quarrel, and that was why Charley Denham had devoted 
himself to Miss Furnel; that was why Lily Revel had accepted 
my attentions, and showered on me the smiles which he was 
hungering for. 

And I—what hope remained for me? Could I hope to rival my 
friend ? or rather, could I step in where he had failed ? 

Some such wild questionings drifted through my brain as I 
followed Mrs. Revel and the real Mary down those stone steps 
which I had ascended and descended so many times during that 
eventful night. But before I reached the open air where the 
summer stars were shining from the pure gray sky, a better mood 
had succeeded. The beautiful vision which had dazzled my senses 
was not forme; nay, but as far above me and beyond my reach 
as were the twinkling spheres which smiled serenely down on my 
hot eyeballs. 

Thackeray says somewhere that every honest fellow should try 
to ‘think well of the woman he has once thought well of, and re- 
member her with kindness and tenderness, as a man remembers a 
place where he has been very happy.’ This, then, being an honest 
fellow, I would try to do. But it would be hard work. 

‘Have you unearthed the demon?’ shouted Wilmott’s hearty 
voice as we came in sight of two figures, one with head bent low, 
the other with face uplifted. ‘Did you manage to spot him that 
last time ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Charley. ‘ That is, if not your demon, at least 
a private one of my own, which has troubled me a thousand times 
more. We have unearthed him, and he is slain for ever and ever.’ 

‘All very fine!’ grumbled Wilmott; ‘being myself an old 
married man, I take your words with a pinch of salt. But come back 
to common sense, my fine fellow, and just hold a council of war 
with Lesleigh and me, while Miss Furnel drinks the cup of tea 
which is brewing in the cottage there.’ 

The council of war had no results. We were assured that there 
was no further use in remaining, for nothing more would be heard 
that night. We examined the building, measured it without and 
within, sounded the thick walls in search of any concealed apart- 
ment where a man might have been hidden; we once more searched 
balcony, lamp-room, store-room, and staircase, but no clue to the 
mystery rewarded us for our pains. The demon of the lighthouse 
was invulnerable as yet, whatever Charley might have done to the 
demon of jealousy and misunderstanding which had haunted him 
and his Lily. 

Telling the light-keeper that we should be there again the 
following night, we slowly passed beyond the charmed circle 
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where the revolving rays were stealing along their never-ending 
march. 

‘One breathes more freely out of sight of that place,’ said Miss 
Furnel presently. ‘I fear you all thought me a great coward, but 
faintness overcame me, and I found it no use to fight against it. 
You were very good not to ridicule me for my weakness.’ 

She was leaning on Wilmott’s arm, Mrs. Revel walked beside 
her, and I occasionally stepped on before, acting pioneer through 
the roughnesses of the way. I scarcely heeded the eonversation 
which went on concerning the adventures of the night; I felt 
numb and dazed; the blow I had suffered had fallen too heavily for 
my philosophy to support me, even with Thackeray’s aid. Behind 
us, with slow and loitering steps, came Charley Denham and the 
girl who had been ‘ Mary’ to me for a few short sweet hours, at 
whose feet all the young romance of my life had been poured; and 
my heart was lingering with her yet, although I knew that hope 
was gone from me. 


417 - 


‘ His loves were like most other loves, 
A little glow, a little shiver,’ 


a cynic said long ago. The ‘glow’ for me had been a golden 
radiance ; the ‘ shiver’ was a blast such as often tore over the hills 
of Innismore itself. So I thought it to be then, at any rate. Now? 
Ah, me! It is two long years since then; and time is far more 
merciful than it is cruel. 

Mrs. Wilmott had gone to bed when we got back, wisely 
enough, for it was near morning; and John Revel roused himself 
from the depths of a large arm-chair, where he had been comfort- 
ably snoozing the hours away. He was very incredulous, and a 
little contemptuous, concerning our haunted lighthouse, merely 
saying he would go himself to-morrow, and give us his opinion. 

Charley laughed. How happy the fellow was! 

The late breakfast was yet upon the table next morning, when a 
message came that Richard Rourke wanted to speak to Mr. Denham. 

‘Who is Richard Rourke ?’ asked Mrs. Revel. 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure. O,I say, it is our friend the painter !’ 

He was passing the window on his way to the little room 
which Charley called ‘ his office,’ where he was accustomed to see 
tenants and transact his magisterial business. 

‘Call him in here, and let us all know what he has come 
to say,’ suggested Wilmott. 

No sooner said than done. The man doffed his cap as he came 
in, looking rather sheepish and frightened. 

‘I’ve come, sir, to tell yez about that noise in the lighthouse. 
I was sorry yer hannar came to be troubled with it. I didn’t 
mean no harm, but ’twas myself just that did it.’ 
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We overwhelmed him with questionings, and the fellow told us 
he was something ofa ventriloquist ; that he had been partly trained 
to the ‘ profession’ by a ‘ Dublin gentleman,’ but master and pupil 
fell out on the subject of money ; and so Richard Rourke had taken 
to painting instead. 

‘I frightened them up there just for tricks like,’ he said ; ‘ and 
when the quality came so far to hear it, I thought it would be 
politer to satisfy them; but I come now to tell yez all about it, 
and to axe the leddy’s pardon if I frighted her too much.’ 

He turned to Miss Furnel with an awkward bow. 

‘I hope you won’t tell on me, sir,’ he continued; ‘at least 
till I’m safe out of the island ; they’d fair murder me if they thought 
I’d imposed on them this way. They’re certain sure ’tis the devil 
himself that’s in it; and the priest is coming the night with the 
holy water.’ 

There was a twinkle in the man’s eye as he spoke which en- 
listed. us all in his favour. Charley gave him his promise of 
secrecy, and half a sovereign into the bargain; and John Revel 
congratulated himself dryly that he had remained snugly in his 
arm-chair. 

That is two years ago; and this very morning Charley wrote me 
a pressing invitation to visit Innismore again. ‘ My wife bids me 
join her entreaties to my own,’ he says; ‘I assure you that, of 
all my friends, you hold first rank in her regard.’ 

Dear old Charley! Shall I go? Well, no, I think not. 














BUDDHA 


Mr. SamvEt Braw’s recent work, the Romantic Legend of Sdkya 
Buddha, throws a valuable light upon a branch of inquiry that has 
occupied considerable attention of late years. It professes to be 
‘a translation of the Chinese version of the Abhinishkramana 
Stitra, done into that language by Djnanakuta, a Buddhist priest 
from North India, who resided in China during the Tsui dynasty, 
i.e. about the end of the sixth century a.p.’ Much that it contains 
will be of interest chiefly to the student of Eastern mythology and 
tradition ; but some of the folk-lore concerning the illustrious and 
pure-minded founder of what is now a wide-spread and degraded 
religion is so curious, and so similar in point of feature and the 
poetic imagery in which it abounds to the Hebrew narrative on 
which rests the creed of Christendom, that it deserves the attention 
of the general reader as much as of the cognoscenti in these 
matters. 

It appears that at one time ‘ Bodhisatwa Mahisatwa, from 
being a faithful and obedient follower of Kasyapa Buddha, at the 
time of his death was straightway born in the Tusita heaven, at 
which time all the devas gave him the name of Prabhapala, and 
on this account he is so named.’ Here he remained for 4000 
years, teaching the law to the inhabitants of the lower heavens, 
and enjoying divine felicity. At the end of this period certain 
indications of change in his appearance show themselves, which 
herald a departure to a new abode and the commencement of a new 
life. In former times Bodhisatwa had prayed that he might be 
born anew into the world as a teacher and regenerator of men, and 
the consummation of his devout wish is felt to be approaching. 
Great discussion takes place in heaven as to where and of whom he 
should be born; for it is necessary that the expectant Buddha 
should appear in a family possessing sixty, and be born of a mother 
possessing thirty-two special marks of excellence. The selection 
is at length made, Queen Maya being chosen, and from that moment 
spiritually moved to undertake the eight special rules of self-discipline, 
which she communicates to her husband, who responds in the words 
of the following gatha : 

‘ The réja beholding the mother of Bodhisatwa 
Respectfully rose from his seat before her, 


Regarding her as his mother or elder sister, 
His heart wholly free from any thought of sensual desire.’ 
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The miraculous incarnation is thus beautifully described : 
‘Then Prabhapala Bodhisatwa, with a fixed heart and perfectly 
self-possessed, descended from Tusita to sojourn upon earth, and 
entered on the right side of Queen Maya, wife of Suddhddana Raja, 
and there rested in perfect quiet. Then devas and men, Mara and 
Brahma, Shamans and Brahmans, beheld a wonderful light, which 
shone through the entire world, and lit up the gloom of the external 
mountain depth where eternal darkness reigns. Then every crea. 
tare, beholding this light, began to speak to his fellow thus: ‘ What 
does this sudden appearance amongst us portend?’’ Then the 
great earth quaked six times, and all the mountains of the great 
Sakwala shook; the seas roared, and the rivers turned backwards 
in their course; whilst all forests, trees, flowers, and every kind of 
herb exuded their rich nourishment and shed it on the ground; and 
so, even down to the bottommost hell of Avitchi, there was a feel- 
ing of joy instead of misery.’ 

In due time the child is born, and again Nature is provoked 
to an exhibition of divine sympathy and joy. When Mahdanama, a 
great minister of state, witnesses these manifestations, he addresses 
his companions in the following fine piece of Eastern imagery : 

‘Do you perceive how the great earth is rocking as a ship borne 
over the waves? And see how the sun and moon are darkened 
and deprived of their light—just as the stars of the night in ap- 
pearance! And see how all the trees are blossoming, as if the 
season had come—and hark! whilst the heavens are serene and 
calm—listen! there is the roll of thunder! and though there be 
no clouds, yet the soft rain is falling, so beautifully fertilising in its 
qualities! and the air is moved by a gentle and cool breeze coming 
from the eight quarters; and hark to the sound of that voice of 
Brahma so sweetly melodious in the air, and all the devas chanting 
their hymns and praises! whilst the flowers and sweet unguents 
rain down through the void !’ 

This same state minister subsequently exhibits a piece of shrewd 
diplomacy that could scarcely be surpassed even in these days of 
sublimated statecraft. The joyful tidings of Buddha’s birth are 
brought to the palace by a certain woman, upon which the great 
minister ‘loosed from his neck the string of precious stones that 
he wore, and gave it to the woman, because of the news she brought; 
but having done so, again he thought, ‘ This woman, perhaps, isa 
favourite of the king, and his majesty, seeing her so beautifully 
adorned, will naturally inquire and find out where these pearls were 
obtained, and so it will cause trouble.’ So he took back the gems, 
and desired that whatever merit would have attached to the gift, 
that this might redound to the woman’s benefit. 

A grand procession is now formed of king, court, and people, to 
accompany the child to the temple, there to witness its dedication. 
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‘Then his mother (or nurse) took the child to pay the customary 
honours, at which time a certain deva, called ‘‘ Abhaya,” took the 
image of the deva in the temple, and made it come down to bow 
before Bodhisatwa with closed hands and prostrate head, and ad- 
dressed the nurse thus: ‘‘ This prince of mortals is not called on to 
worship, but is deserving of all worship; let me adore him, for to 
whom he bows down, instant destruction would follow.’’’ 

After this his horoscope is cast by the Brahmans, who predict 
that he will either become a Chakravarti Raja (or universal monarch) 
or a supreme Buddha, the one being the highest secular, the other 
the highest sacred dignity in the Hindu hierarchy. The great 
princes and wise men of the realm then come to do him reverence 
and to offer rich gifts for his acceptance, when various wonderful 
manifestations take place, such as a glory emanating from his body 
of such brilliance that ‘all the gems on his person were lost as the 
glowworm’s spark in the light of day.’ 

At the age of eight he is sent to school, where he at once con- 
founds the greatest scholars in the land by the extent and variety 
of his knowledge. He answers all their learned questions with the 
greatest ease, and propounds to them enigmas they are unable to 
solve. Nothing else of importance, however, occurs until he reaches 
the age of nineteen, when, on the occasion of a public competition 
for the beautiful princess Yasdédhara, he enters the lists against the 
picked men of the nation. The first contest is arithmetical, and 
involves some elaborate and complex reasoning, as the following 
famous question and answer will show. Ardjuna, the master of 
figures, addressed the prince thus: ‘And as to the enumeration 
which depends on the number of minute atoms of dust as a basis, 
are you able to explain this also?’ The prince at once replies : 
‘Listen, then, to what I am about to tell you. Seven grains of 
these minute atoms of dust make one mote (such as one sees in a 
sunbeam), seven motes make one hare-grain (such as a hare raises 
in running), seven hare-grains make one sheep-grain, seven sheep- 
grains make one ox-grain, seven of these make a nit, seven of these 
a flea-grain, seven of these a mustard-seed grain, seven of these a 
grain of barley, seven of these a finger-joint, seven finger-joints 
make half a foot (cubit), two of these a foot, two of these a fore- 
arm, four of these a bow, five bows a halbard, twenty halbard 
lengths make what is called a breath (sih, i.e. as far as one can 
walk with one inspiration of the breath), eighty of these make 
a krésa, eight krésas make a ydjana. Now, then, who in all this 
assembly can tell me how many minute grains of dust there are in 
one yojana ?’ It is needless to say that the assembly, being com- 
posed chiefly of courtiers, at once declared that it would infinitely 
prefer hearing the answer from the lips of the prince, who then gives 
it in due form. 
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After this, various exercises of strength and skill are gone 
through, in all of which the prince carries off the palm with the 
greatest ease, and obtains the beautiful princess as a bride. Hig 
life at the palace now becomes one long round of sensuous and 
sensual pleasures. Within its walls are congregated the chief 
delights the world can afford. The softest couches, the richest 
drapery, the most skilful musicians, and the most beautiful women, 
minister to his wants or gratify his desires day and night. The 
greatest care is taken that he should see nothing to offend the eye 
or jar upon the feelings ; that he should know nothing of the want 
and misery that usurp a third of his domain, lest he in disgust 
should quit his palatial abode and the joys of a glorious temporal 
sovereignty, for a life of rigid asceticism and the ultimate serene 
felicity of a perfect Buddha. For a long period these precautions 
are effectual. The prince takes his ease, and the king his father 
is happy. But the heavenly powers are at work, and one night 
the prince hears a voice chanting the following beautiful lines: 


‘The things of the world are transitory, 
Just as the flash from the cloud ; 
Honour'd one! the time is come 
It becomes you to leave your house and home ! 
All the things of sense are impermanent, 
Like the potter’s earthen vessel ! 
As a thing borrow’'d for a moment’s use, 
As a wall made of dry earth heap’d up, 
Ere long to be cast down and destroy’d. 
Yea, as a heap of dust in summer time, 
Or as the sands on either bank of a river, 
Whose very existence implies impermanence ; 
Or as the light which is produced by a lamp, 
When produced, quickly returns to nothingness ; 
Or as the restless and inconstant breeze, 
Which suddenly changes and is never fix'd, 
Without any semblance of constancy or endurance, 
As the inside of the plantain fruit, 
Shadowy as a madman’s reflections ; 
Or as the empty fist which deceives a child ; 
So all things which exist, 
And all that is produced in the sequence of cause and effect, 
And every individual substance, 
Is the mere figment of the ignorant, 
Just as the silken thread 
Is produced from the distaff ; 
Or as a seed sown produces a sprout, 
Remove the seed and there will be no sprout ;— 
So all relationships removed, there is no knowledge.’ 


The aspiration to a higher life thus mysteriously enforced is 
followed by the instilment into the mind of the prince of a desire 
to go without the palace—a desire speedily carried into effect 
While riding in his chariot he suddenly sees—despite the precat 
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tions of the king, who had prepared the scene of the royal progress 
in a manner that puts our modern pageantry to the blush—‘ an old 
decrepit man, his skin shrivelled up, his head bald, his teeth gone, 
and his body bent down with age and infirmity; he carried a staff in 
his hand to support his tottering limbs, whilst, as he proceeded, he 
gasped with pain, and the breath from his mouth sounded, as it 
came, like the raspings of a saw.’ Filled with emotion at this 
piteous spectacle, the prince inquires of his coachman the meaning 
of it, and is informed that what he sees is called ‘old age,’ the 
heritage of prince and peasant alike. Overcome by this informa- 
tion and the reflections it awakens in his breast, the prince abruptly 
returns to the palace, and for some time meditates in silence on the 
new phase of existence thus revealed to him. But the pleasures of 
sense soon reassert their sway, and he speedily, 
‘In the heyday of youth and the pleasures it brought him, 
Forgets “old age” and the lessons it taught him.’ 

From this state he is again aroused by his good genius, and incited 
to make another journey through the city, when he encounters ‘ a 
sick and pain-worn man, with cramped limbs and swollen belly, 
giving evidence of agonising suffering, pale and miserable, scarcely 
able to draw his breath, every now and then lying down in the dirt 
through exhaustion.’ This discovers to him the principles of 
health, and he learns that he too may at any time be seized with 
illness and become as that unhappy man. Again he retires to his 
palace and to meditation. Again the lust of the flesh and the 
pride of life are too much for him. 

On the occasion of his next excursion he meets a corpse being 
carried on a bier, ‘whilst on the right and left were weeping 
women tearing their hair and beating their breasts with grief ; 
others striking their heads across either arm ; others throwing dust 
on their heads; others wailing and lamenting and weeping drops 
fast as rain, such sad and bitter cries as could seldom be heard.’ 
The same results ensue as on the two previous occasions. 

Prompted by the supernatural, he makes a fourth visit to the 
outside world, when he overtakes ‘a man with a shaven crown and 
wearing a Safighdli robe, with his right shoulder bare, in his right 
hand a religious staff, in his left hand holding a mendicant’s alms- 
bowl, and so going with measured pace along the road.’ The 
prince straightway accosts him, and, learning that he is a men- 
dicant, begs to be informed what that is. ‘It is one,’ the mendi- 
cant answers, ‘who has left the world and its ways, who has 
forsaken friends and home, in order to find deliverance for himself, 
and desires nothing so much as, by some expedient or other, to give 
life to all creatures and to do harm to none; for this reason, O 
prince, I am called a mendicant.’* After some further converse, 
* Parivrajika, homeless one, 
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the prince returns to the palace, and at once acquaints the king 
with his intention to become a mendicant, with the result of 
making that potentate tremble ‘as a tree shivers that is struck by 
the whole weight of an elephant’s body.’ A few nights after this 
the prince is aroused by his attendant spirit, and informed that, 
all things being fulfilled, the hour is at hand when he must re- 
nounce the world and flee to the desert. This he is enabled 
to do in the darkness, for a deep sleep enshrouds the faculties 
of the other occupants of the palace. The despair of the king and 
court next day, when the flight of the prince is discovered, is wel] 
depicted. The fugitive reaches the wilderness in safety, and ig 
there tempted by evil spirits in every conceivable way, to his 
triumph and their entire discomfiture. He then proceeds on his 
way, teaching and converting to righteousness all whom he meets, 
until at length all the prophecies are fulfilled, and in the fulness of 
time he becomes Buddha the supreme, the perfect one. 

We may supplement this brief epitome of Mr. Beal’s valuable 
work by giving a few facts concerning the origin and character of 
Buddhism proper. According to the best oriental scholars, Sidd- 
hartha, the son of Suddhddana, king of a large territory on the 
confines of Oude and Nepaul, was born about the beginning of the 
sixth century B.c. Up to the age of thirty he lived pretty much as 
described above ; then, escaping from his father’s kingdom, he 
became a religious mendicant, and diligently studied the lore of the 
Brahmans. Finding this unsatisfactory, he took refuge in rigid 
asceticism, and for many years occupied himself in endeavouring to 
discover the causes of things. Having at last, as he thought, sue- 
ceeded, he devoted the rest of his life to preaching the new gospel, 
whereby the world was to be led to a knowledge of the truth. His 
converts were many and influential, several royal families becoming 
earnest ‘and devoted propagandists. He is supposed to have died 
at Kusinagara, in Oude, at the age of eighty, in the year 548 B.¢. 
Buddhism, which has now existed for 2460 years, must be regarded 
as the prevailing religion of the world. Though almost extinct m 
Hindustan, the land of its birth, it holds undivided sway in Ceylon, 
and over the whole Eastern peninsula. It divides the adherence of 
the Chinese with the systems of Confucius and Lao-tse, claiming 
perhaps two-thirds.of the population. It also prevails to a large 
extent in Japan and in Central Asia, reaching to the extreme north 
of Siberia, and even into Swedish Lapland. According to Hassel, the 
numerical value of the various important religions of the world may 
be estimated thus: Christians of all denominations, 120,000,000; 
Jews, nearly 4,000,000; Mahommedans, 252,000,000 ; followers 
of the Brahman religion, 111,000,000; Buddhists, 315,000,000. 


EDWARD MARKWICE. 
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A DRAWING-ROOM PERFORMANCE 


BY BEATA FRANCIS, AUTHOR OF ‘ FABLES AND FANCIES’ 


From the time when, on my sixth birthday, I was first taken to sce 
a pantomime, I have never for a moment doubted my real vocation 
in life. Play-acting, whether in the legitimate drama or a scream- 
ing farce, has always appeared to me the simplest and easiest thing 
in the world. I never could understand why an actor should be a 
stick, or stagey, or awkward, or ranting; and when I watch really 
good acting, it is with a pleasant consciousness that if I were only in 
that fortunate actor’s place I could do just the same, perhaps even a 
little better, myself. Now Iam not at all a vain man, and it is there- 
fore self-evident that this sublime confidence in my own dramatic 


_ powers is the result ofgenius. In short, I have long been aware of 


the fact that, if Fate had only been judicious enough to place me 
upon the boards of a theatre instead of at a desk in a Government 
office, I should have been one of the first actors of the epoch. I 
keep the conviction to myself of course, for fear of being misunder- 
stood; but nothing can shake it. When, therefore, just before 
Christmas, I received a note from my friend Mrs. Netherby, asking 
me to spend a week at her hospitable house in Gloucestershire in the 
beginning of January, and to assist in getting up some theatrical 
performances, I wrote off at once to say I should be most happy ; 
in fact, that it was the very thing in the world I should like best. 
I did not think it necessary to mention that I had no experience of 
any kind in such matters, so confident was I in my native talent. 

In answer to mine came another polite note from Mrs. Netherby. 
Would I be so kind as to select alittle play for her? The fact was, 
she said, that she knew nothing whatever about acting herself, but 
she had some nieces with her who were most anxious to perform, and 
she thought it would be a great amusement to the neighbourhood. 
She left the choice of a play entirely to me, but begged me to bear 
in mind that there must be no scenery required ; not more than four, 
or at the utmost five, characters in the piece; and that it must of 
course be one quite suitable for a drawing-room performance. 

On this I went to Lacy’s in the Strand, and procured a selection 
of plays which I thought might do: some that I had seen acted, 
some that I heard of, and others that were recommended to me in 
the shop. O, the weariness of the hours spent in conning over 
those little blue and green books! Shall I ever forget it? Those 
that were in the least amusing were vulgar ; those that were strictly 
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correct and suitable to ladies’ acting were deadly dull. ll, even 
those I had laughed heartily over when I had seen them acted, 
seemed now flat, stale, and unprofitable. I tried to imagine myself 
taking one part after another, and failed. What was to be done 
with such sentences as these: ‘ Ada, this sweet confession of your 
love fills my heart with joy ;’ or, ‘ Laura, you are surely aware of the 
passion with which you inspire me’? For the next few days I was 
very low indeed. I felt that, having undertaken the thing, I must 
go through with it somehow. Meanwhile I would wait, and trust to 
something turning up to my advantage: perhaps Mrs. Netherby 
might herself suggest a piece, and thus take responsibility of selec- 
tion off my shoulders. No such thing, however. On the third day 
came another note, begging me to forward copies of the play decided 
on at once, as her nieces and the other actors were anxious to choose 
their parts. It occurred to me that there might be a difficulty im 
each actor selecting his or her own part; however, that was their 
look-out. In desperation I reéxamined the pile of ‘ Lacy’s Acting 
Editions,’ and at last decided on a perfectly unobjectionable, if not 
brilliant, specimen, entitled the Little Termagant. There were five 
characters in it: the Little Termagant herself, a precocious school- 
girl; her widowed and would-be young mother; and a landlady; a 
walking gentleman, the Little Termagant’s accepted lover, with an 
exceedingly minor part ; and last, but not least, a Mr. Popinjay, a 
worn-out beau with a youthful demeanour, of which réle I felt sure I 
could make something. Accordingly I despatched four copies of the 
Little Termagant to Mrs. Netherby’s care. By return of post came: 


‘Dear Mr. Dodson,—Many thanks for the copies of the Little 
Termagant, which, I think, will do beautifully, though at present 
there is a little difficulty in arranging the ladies’ parts. We have 
fixed on Friday week for the performance, and I am sending out m- 
vitations for that night. Ours is such a bad neighbourhood, that I 
fear we shall not be able to get together more than a hundred people. 
However, we shall have a good many friends staying in the house 
I propose that all the actors should assemble here on the Monday 
before, so as to give nice time for talking over everything, rehearsals, 
&c. ; so may we count upon you for that day? We depend a 
you for superintending the erection of the stage, as the carpenters 
are very stupid, and my husband says he knows nothing about it. 
With very kind regards,’ &c. 


This note took me very much aback. There was something 
awful in the thought of invitations being already sent forth for the 
witnessing of a performance which seemed as yet to have no sert 
of existence, except in our own minds; for it was evident that the 
parts even were not yet filled up. Then the idea of the stage was 
very alarming; and to think there would be only four days to de 
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everything in! ‘ Nice time,’ indeed! How many rehearsals, I won- 
der, did Mrs. Netherby think were necessary ? I grew first hot, and 
then cold, as I thought of all that was before me. However, I wrote 
a pleasant little answer, saying that the time was short, but that I 
would do my best; and when the appointed Monday arrived, I set off 
on my journey with as good a courage as I could summon, and the 
Little Termagant in my pocket. 

I had not troubled myself so far with the actual committing to 
memory of my own part. I had read it carefully through, and 
marked my cues, after which I felt that more than half of the busi- 
ness was done, and that I could easily finish it up on the journey. It 
was surprising, however, what difficulty I found in learningit: whether 
it was the shaking of the train or the conversation of my fellow-passen- 
gers that distracted me, I don’t know, but it seemed next to impos- 
sible to fix my mind toit. My part was certainly a very good one on 
the whole, but somehow no sentence seemed particularly worth saying 
of itself. However, I reflected that I could easily improve on it as I 
went along, and extemporise altogether if my memory should fail me. 

About six o’clock I arrived at Netherby Hall. My host met me 
at the door, and greeted me with even more than his usual cordi- 
ality ; but I noticed, almost immediately, a change in him since I 
had last seen him: his hearty genial manner seemed to have deserted 
him, and his demeanour was anxious and subdued. I even fancied 
that his round rubicund countenance was less round and rubicund 
than usual. As we came into the light, too, he looked at me in an 
appealing sort of way, as if he expected something from me. I paused 
for a moment, puzzled, and remembered that I was in a hunting 
county. 

‘I think the frost’s breaking up,’ I said cheerfully. 

‘Q, it’s not that,’ answered my host, lowering his voice and 
looking cautiously around; ‘you'd better come in here and have 
something to warm you,’ he added hastily, and led the way into his 
own snug den. After carefully shutting the door, he came close up 
to me, and said, ‘ It’s—in fact, it’s these theatricals.’ 

‘Well ?’ I asked wonderingly. 

‘Do you think they really can be managed ?’ 

‘0, yes; I hope so,’ I answered consolingly ; ‘ the time is cer- 
tainly short, but we must do our best.’ But to my surprise his 
countenance fell still more. 

‘QO! he said in a disappointed tone, ‘I thought it just possible 
that you might decide that the thing couldn’t be done in the time, 
that’s all. Well, they are all in the drawing-room, looking anxiously 
for you. Would youlike to join them? You needn’t say anything 
about what I said just now, you know,’ he added, as we approached the 
drawing-room door. By ‘ they’ I concluded he meant my fellow-actors 
and actresses; and there they were sure enough, grouped luxuri- 
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ously round the fire, while my hostess, with her wonted smiles, ang 
a funny little cap balanced on her head, dispensed tea. 

My appearance was greeted with general acclamation, and I was 
presented to three young ladies, who sat in three low chairs, and 
who, I noticed, were each using a little blue book as a fire-screen. In 
the most comfortable chair of all sat, or rather reclined, a young 
man with very long legs and a small fair moustache, who was intro- 
duced to me as ‘ my nephew Charlie.’ 

‘We are so glad you are come,’ said Mrs. Netherby, as she 
helped me to the dregs of the teapot,—‘O, dear! we must have some 
more tea; Charlie, do ring the bell,—we are depending on you to 
help us out of our difficulties.’ 

‘Pray don’t,’ I cried ; for between the effects of my long journey 
and the sense of my responsibilities, I felt quite nervous and con- 
fused. ‘I mean this tea will do perfectly.’ 

‘ Are you quite sure ?’ said Mrs. Netherby. ‘ Well, our first difi- 
culty is about the parts. You see, my niece must be Mrs. Smylie, the 
widow ; and we want Miss Ellice here to be the Little Termagant.’ 

Miss Ellice was an exceedingly slight fair girl. She looked at 
me with a pair of wondering blue eyes, and said : 

‘But I really don’t think I can do it, Mr. Dodson. I shall never 
have the courage. Now, if it were the landlady’s part I might 
manage it, because she has so very little to say.’ 

‘ That’s all nonsense,’ said Miss Netherby, the niece, decidedly. 
‘You are the only one that can sing, so you must be the Termagant.’ 

‘ But how can I burst forth into song every minute withcut the 
smallest reason or any accompaniment ?’ asked poor Miss Ellice, so 
piteously that I felt for her. 

‘ We can have a piano behind the scenes,’ I suggested, ‘ and Mrs. 
Netherby will accompany you beautifully.’ 

‘Then,’ put in Miss Netherby the younger, a well-grown and 
excessively pretty girl, ‘I don’t like my character at all. Why 
should I do a hideous old landlady ?’ 

‘ Because there’s no other part for you,’ said Miss Netherby the 
elder. ‘ You know you can’t sing ; and besides—ask yoursell—la 
could Tibbie possibly be a tall stout landlady ?’ 

Tibbie was Miss Ellice. 

‘Well, I had rather be Mrs. Smylie.’ 

‘You could never do that part,’ said her sister. ‘It wants a 
great deal of acting.’ 

‘ My elder niece is much the better actress,’ said Mrs. Netherby, 
sotto voce, to me; and then she added aloud, ‘ Now, Mr. Dodson, 
you are the manager ; we look to you to pronounce a final decision. 
You see your materials ; will you be good enough to cast the parts?” 

I looked at my materials, and decided that, as it was quite im- 
possible to please everybody, my best policy would be to fall in with 
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and the views of my hostess. ‘I don’t think Mrs. Netherby’s arrange- 
ments can be improved upon, considering our resources, though, of 

Was course, it is unfortunate that all the ladies’ parts are not equally 

and pleasant to act,’ said I solemnly. 

In | ‘Why not choose another piece, then?’ asked Miss Kate 

ung =o Netherby rather sulkily. This at the eleventh hour ! 

iro ‘I doubt if it would be possible to get up another in the time.’ 

‘Have a charade instead, then,’ suggested Charlie. ‘ No bother 
she of learning parts.’ 
me “Nonsense, Charlie,’ said Miss Netherby; ‘ every one has been 
to invited to see a play; and besides, I have already learnt Mrs. Smylie, 

which is exceedingly long and troublesome.’ 
ney After this there was a very uncomfortable pause. My materials 
on- all looked more or less aggrieved, and I thought the Little Termagant 
was going to cry. 
fi- ‘I am sure you'll do your part famously,’ I said to her. 
the ‘I hope the prompter will speak very loud,’ she replied; ‘ for 
at.” when I am nervous, I can’t hear anything. If it had only been a 
| at nice quiet little part !’ 

‘I propose that we change the subject, and forget all about 
ver the play for a little while,’ said Miss Kate Netherby. 
ht ‘ On the contrary,’ said her sister, ‘ I think you ought all to be 

studying your parts, in preparation for the rehearsal to-night. I 
ly. don’t believe Charlie has even looked at his.’ 
it.” ‘O, I’ve nothing particular to say,’ said Charlie, ‘ except ‘‘ How 
the shall I thank you for this inestimable gift ?”? when Mrs. Smylie 
80 consents to my union with the Termagant. I sha’n’t forget that.’ 

‘No matter how small a part it is, it must be learnt, and learnt 

rs. correctly,’ said Miss Netherby; ‘and if we don’t each keep exactly 
to our cues, we shall put one another out, remember.’ 

nd Which speech made me feel rather nervous. 

hy I think it was a relief to us all when some one suggested 
that it must be nearly time to dress for dinner, and there was a 

he general dispersion. After dinner I was requested to inspect the 

ow preparations for the erection of the stage, which I found consisted 
in the merest indications at one end of the hall. However, I was 
promised carpenters to work under my directions the next day. 

‘And meanwhile,’ said Miss Netherby, ‘ we can begin rehearsing 
8 where the stage is to be.’ 

I proposed that we should merely read our parts through on this 
ny; occasion, which suggestion seemed to give general satisfaction ; and 
mn, accordingly, each with a little blue book in hand, and Mr. and 
a. | Mrs. Netherby for audience, we went steadily through the whole 
Pr thing. I was a little disappointed in the effect of the piece, but then 
m- circumstances were against it. It was really impossible, under such 
ith conditions, to throw ourselves into our characters ; and the books we 
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held were a great hindrance to suitable gesticulation. The Terma. 
gant read her part ina hurried monotone, as though it had no sort of 
meaning ; Miss Kate Netherby delivered her speeches as if under 
protest, with a gesture of disgust after each ; and Charlie was always 
losing his place. Miss Netherby, however, closed her book when 
it was her turn, and repeated her part without a mistake. We all 
agreed that the acting, and the scenery, and Miss Ellice’s songs 
(which were omitted on this occasion), would make an immense 
difference. 

That night, after the ladies had retired, as I sat with Mr. 
Netherby and his nephew Charlie in the smoking-room, complacently 
puffing in the firelight, with a delightful sense of warmth and com- 
fort and satisfaction with things in general creeping over me, my 
serenity was suddenly dispelled by the following remark from my host, 
delivered in an off hand way while shaking the ashes out of his pipe: 
‘I don’t think much of that play of the Little Termagant, do you? 

It was not clear whether Charlie or I were addressed, but that 
long-legged youth made a sort of negative sound of agreement, in 
which some unaccountable instinct impelled me to join. Nothing 
more was said on the subject, which was changed rather hastily; 
but I was intensely annoyed. Was it not I who had selected the 
piece with infinite care and deliberation? I felt like a traitor to 
myself for having admitted that I had been unsuccessful in my 
choice. It would have been far better to have stood up for it man- 
fully, as it was now too late to make any change. I went to bed 
soon after, in very bad humour indeed, vexed with myself for having 
been surprised into the admission, and indignant with Netherby for 
his suggestion, while with Charlie I felt perfectly furious. He had 
had no sort of trouble in the matter; what business had he to make 
disparaging remarks or agree to them ? 

The next day I rose determined to put as good a face on the 
matter as possible. All day I worked hard at the stage arrange- 
ments, studying my own part between whiles. The rest of the party 
went out with their guns, or walked and drove and amused them- 
selves just as if nothing important were impending. The only ex- 
ception to this was Miss Netherby, who was continually appearing and 
reappearing on the scene of action, holding up her dress, and step- 
ping daintily, with very high heels, among the planks and rolls of 
paper, while she made suggestions of various kinds, which did not 
always fall in with my views. I managed pretty well when her 
remarks were addressed to me, by always agreeing with her politely 
and going my own way; but when she took to giving orders directly 
to the carpenters it was rather awkward. In the evening we had 
another rehearsal: Charlie knew his part no better than the day 
before, and showed such marked indifference to, not to say contempt 
for, the whole thing, that my annoyance of the night before was 
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renewed tenfold. I really could not trust myself to speak calmly to 
him on the subject ; so I took Mrs. Netherby aside, and suggested 
to her that as her nephew evidently disliked acting so much, it 
seemed a pity he should be forced into it. 

‘Surely,’ I said, ‘ some one else could be found to take his part, 
which is a very small one ?’ 

But Mrs. Netherby would not hear of this. 

‘I assure you,’ she said, ‘ you are quite mistaken about Charlie. 
He likes acting above all things; it is only his laziness. Besides,’ 
she added confidentially, ‘ it is so nice in every way—his acting with 
Miss Ellice, I mean—he so particularly enjoys it. You see,’ she 
went on, lowering her tone still more, ‘he has no money, poor 
fellow, nor is ever likely to have any; and Tibbie Ellice is such a 
dear little creature, and so bright and clever, and all that sort of 
thing, don’t you know ?’ 

This last vague little query, with which Mrs. Netherby was very 
fond of concluding her sentences, left me no choice of anything but 
an assent. I should not myself have described Miss Ellice as bright 
and clever, but no doubt she was a dear little creature. Any way, 
I took my hint: I was not to provide the Little Termagant with 
another lover, but to leave matters as they were. It did not require 
any great penetration to lead me to the conclusion that this meek 
frightened Miss Ellice was an heiress, and my heart softened to- 
wards Charlie considerably as I reflected that his ill-humour was very 
likely caused by difficulties in the way of his suit. Perhaps, poor 
fellow, he was deeply attached to her, and could not bring himself 


' to make her an offer on account of his poverty and her wealth ; or 


perhaps the heiress had discouraged his attentions, having more 
ambitious views for her own disposal. At all events, it seemed de- 
sirable that they should be thrown together as much as possible ; 
and being only a poor clerk myself, and having a sort of fellow- 
feeling for a poor lieutenant, I resolved to put up with his curious 
indolence and abominable acting. I saw I must be wrong about 
the indifference. That little confidential conversation just recorded 
was by no means the last which took place during the preparation of 
the play. I was continually being called aside by one member of 
the party or another to receive suggestions, or to have my attention 
drawn to some deficiency on the part of one of the other performers, 
which it was considered that my position as manager enabled me to 
point out with impunity. I cannot say that I found this to be the 
case, for even my most delicate hints were not received with cor- 
diality by the individuals immediately concerned. Miss Ellice con- 
tinued to speak like a mouse in a cheese, Miss Kate Netherby 
remained as sulky as ever over her landlady’s part, and Charlie was 
never ready with the inane little sentences which continually fell to 
his share as walking gentleman. Miss Netherby alone was satis- 
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factory. She had known her long and difficult part perfectly from 
the first, and repeated it with increasing confidence. My principal 
scenes were all with her; but while I congratulated myself on this 
fact, I could not avoid an uncomfortable feeling that I did not play up 
to her in the particular way she desired, and that she was longing 
to drill me in my own beloved réle of Mr. Popinjay, which would 
have been, of course, perfectly absurd. 

I found that, amongst other things expected of me in my capacity 
of manager, it had been fondly hoped that I should bring all the ne- 
cessary properties from London. When neither a clarionet nor a 
policeman’s bull’s-eye were to be found in my portmanteau I was 
looked at very reproachfully. It seemed careless, not to say selfish, 
of me to have provided no wigs, except one for Mr. Popinjay ; and 
when I could not produce the music of all the Little Termagant’s 
songs, I felt quite guilty. Nothing was to be obtained at the nearest 
town, so it ended in our having to send a series of telegrams to 
London for the requisite articles. 

‘I daresay, as you are so used to acting, you have always the 
necessary things for making oneself up about you, Mr. Dodson,’ said 
Miss Netherby, the last day but one. 

I confessed that my ideas had not soared beyond red and white 
paint and a burnt cork, and felt very small indeed when Miss Netherby 
enumerated the list of articles she considered indispensable. The 
very finest rouge, and a hare’s foot to put it on with, a pencil for 
darkening eyebrows and eyelashes becomingly, hair-powder, and yet 
another powder, which was something very special indeed—not com- 
mon violet, but real pearl, which doesn’t come off, such as the ac- 
tresses use. She was so explicit in her directions, that I found 
this telegram very difficult to bring into the twenty words. 

In all my preparations Miss Netherby was my chief and, I may 
almost say, only assistant. As for Charlie, he was always escorting 
the other ladies somewhere, and never came near the stage, except 
for rehearsals ; but under the circumstances I forgave him. For my 
part, I was at work morning, noon, and night, and was fairly worn 
out, mentally with anxiety and physically with carpentering, when the 
time arrived for the dress rehearsal, which was to take place the night 
before the performance itself, with the servants for audience. What 
a scramble it was, and how despairing I felt! Many of the proper- 
ties had not arrived, and scarcely any were forthcoming at the right 
minute, though Miss Netherby and I had arranged them all ona 
table in the greenroom. The ladies’ dresses were none of them 
complete, so that there was a certain incongruity in their appear- 
ance. Thenno one would come on to or go off the stage by his or her 
proper door, which made a dreadful confusion. The curtain acted 
spasmodically, in spite of all my contrivances, and sometimes it re- 
fused to act at all. The Squire, who had kept out of the way, and 
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expressed no more opinions till the ordeal was imminent, now came 
nobly forward in the capacity of prompter, a part which was certainly 
no sinecure; for, strange to say, none of us but Miss Netherby 
(truth forbids me even to except myself) knew our parts. Well, the 
dress rehearsal was scrambled through somehow, and I retired for the 
night, with a terrible sense of deficiencies and a coming failure at my 
heart. So general was this feeling, that some ofthe party wished to 
give it all up at the last moment; but I felt keenly what the igno- 
miny of such a proceeding would be, and fortunately Miss Netherby 
was of my mind. 

The next day was spent in more rehearsals, and in providing in 
every way against the mistakes of the night before. Now that the 
supreme moment was really at hand, and that crowds of expectant 
guests loomed close on our horizon, each performer felt his or her 
reputation for ever at stake, and every one became suddenly in 
earnest, and was willing to put his shoulder to the wheel. Even 
Charlie assured me that he should know his part perfectly by the 
evening, and I heard the Little Termagant practising her songs hard. 
I do not think we had any particular meals that day. No doubt 
they were set before us, but it seemed madness to waste time in eat- 
ing and drinking now that every moment was of such vital import- 
ance. Ali too soon the appointed hour arrived, and as we assembled 
in a little cloakroom at our end of the hall, which we had appro- 
priated for our greenroom, we could hear a subdued hum of ex- 
pectant voices, and a rustle of evening dresses—sounds which filled 
me with an awful sense of my own responsibility. We were all de- 
lighted with each other’s appearance. I am sure no one could pos- 
sibly have recognised me as Mr. Popinjay. I felt at least perfectly 
satisfied with my own get-up. Mrs. Smylie was a most fascinating 
widow, and the Little Termagant, extensively rouged and very prettily 
dressed, looked quite enchanting. Her charming appearance brought 
to my remembrance poor Charlie’s little romance, which I had been 
too busy the last day or two to think about, and I made up my mind 
that if he had hitherto refrained from telling his love, his resolution, 
however stern, would be broken that night, and that matters would 
be brought to a crisis, and settled one way or another. I acknow- 
ledged to myself that Mrs. Netherby had been wise in her arrange- 
ments. As these thoughts passed rapidly through my mind, my 
attention was attracted by a stout female figure in an arm-chair in 
the farther corner of the room, over which a young man, dressed like 
a heavy swell, was bending with apparent solicitude. I approached 
the pair, and discovered that the stout figure was that of poor Miss 
Kate Netherby, made up with pillows by her relentless sister, 
with the cook’s. Sunday gown over all; while her cousin Charlie, 
got up to perfection as the walking gentleman, was engaged in 
rouging her, and improving her eyes and eyebrows with great 
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-eare. Just then Miss Netherby rustled up in her silk dress, and 
said crossly : 

‘What nonsense, Kate! An old landlady doesn’t want her eyes 
done up; and look here, you ought to have great red cheeks, not a 
delicate pink colour like that.’ And she took up the rouge, and put 
two coarse remorseless smudges on her sister's pretty cheeks. 

‘ It’s a horrid shame your making her the landlady,’ said Charlie ; 
‘she would have done the Termagant splendidly. He lowered his 
voice as he said this, so that Miss Ellice might not bear; and ashe 
spoke a new idea dawned upon me. I felt convinced from that mo- 
ment that the meek little heiress was not the object of his admira- 
tion, and that all his flowery love-speeches would be mentally handed 
on to the stout old landlady. 

I had no time for further reflection, for at that moment the family 
friend, who had arrived the day before, and had undertaken the part 
of call-boy, summoned Mrs. Smylie, who had fortunately to open the 
piece with a long soliloquy. Irather disliked this family friend. He 
had just witnessed or taken part in some very superior theatrical 
performances at another country-house, and was inclined to look 
patronisingly, not to sav contemptuously, on our proceedings. How- 
ever, I confess that he was very useful. In another moment I heard 
Miss Netherby’s distinct tones upon the stage, and we were fairly 
launched in our perilous enterprise. 

And now comes the most remarkable part of the whole affair. In 
spite of the universally acknowledged inferiority of the piece—in 
spite of the absurdly short time we had had to get it up—in spite 
of the ignorance and indifference of some of the actors—in spite of 
drawbacks and difficulties too numerous to relate here—the Little 
Termagant was a great success: to judge by the continuous ap- 
plause and periodical peals of laughter of the audience, and by 
the compliments showered down on us afterwards, not to speak of 
the paragraph in the local paper, it was a very great success in- 
deed. Even the poor manager received a vote of thanks from his 
fellow-actors, as well as from his host and hostess. Of course 
there were many mistakes, but the audience did not seem to notice 
them. Inone place, in spite of the prompter’s efforts, nearly half 
scene was left out, which made absolute nonsense; but I don’t be- 
lieve the spectators found out that anything was wrong. In another 
place the Termagant began to sing in a different key from that in 
which Mrs. Netherby was accompanying her, upon which the good- 
natured audience applauded till things were set right. Once the 
landlady was not forthcoming when she was wanted (possibly she 
was being re-rouged), which necessitated a little extemporising from 
Mr. Popinjay, who happened most luckily to be alone upon the stage, 
and which was really done so neatly that I do not think it could 
have been detected. The consciousness that every one was pleased, 
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and that all was going well, acted on usall like magic, and dispelled 

nervousness. We none of us had played our parts anything like so 
well before. Even Miss Ellice spoke up capitally, and sang her 
little songs to perfection; and Miss Netherby surpassed herself. 

Of course I cannot say much about Mr. Popinjay, but as far as it 
went, my performance decidedly confirmed my idea that I have rather 
aremarkable gift, only I should require a different sort of part and dif- 

ferent circumstances to judge of it fairly. I think we really enjoyed 

it in a sort of way; but there was certainly a blessed sense of relief 
when the curtain fell for the last time, and the prolonged applause 
summoned us to make our final bows and curtsies. Here, however, 
occurred a most unprofessional mistake, which I cannot account for. 

The handsome young lover, instead of leading forward his charming. 
little bride, to whom he had just been saying the tenderest things, 

marched on with the stout landlady ; and I, after leading on the fair 
widow, who had just consented to be mine, had to go back and fetch 
the Little Termagant, who was being loudly called for, myself. When 

it was all over, in the midst of the awful confusion that ensued, I 
happened, quite unintentionally, to overhear the following little 

dialogue between Miss Netherby and her sister : 

‘Well, it has all gone off much better than I expected; but 
really, Kate, you should not go on in that way with Charlie. It’s 
all nonsense, and mother would be very angry.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ answered Kate calmly. ‘I am going to 
marry him as soon as he gets his promotion.’ 

‘Kate !’ exclaimed her sister, aghast, ‘when did he ask you ?’ 

‘ Just now, when he was helping to undo my pillows,’ answered 
her sister. 

I heard no more, and felt rather ashamed of having heard so 
much; but as the engagement was soon after publicly announced, 
I do not think much harm was done. Poor Mrs. Netherby 
was greatly disappointed at the ill-success of her little attempt 
at matchmaking, and I privately agree with her in thinking that 
Charlie was a fool for his pains. There is often a great deal 
in those shy diffident girls, and I believe that they make the best 
sort of wives. Of course, too, when a fellow is very poor, it is often 
his only chance to look out for a little money. I am a busy man, 
and I don’t know when I may have time to go in for this sort of 
thing again; but I hope if Mrs. Netherby gets up anything more of 
the kind she will give me a little longer notice, so that I may not be 
so hurried and bothered ; and I hope also that she will ask little Miss 
Ellice to be one of the party again, although Charlie is done for; for 
I have an idea that she has a decided turn for acting, and that now 
she has got over her nervousness I might make something of her. 











BULWER-LYTTON 


Unpyine Youth and mental Beauty’s bloom, 
Of radiant Genius born, 

Surround thy name, a halo o’er thy tomb— 
Perpetual morn 

Of fame! In Genius’ sky thou’lt be 

A sun ne’er-setting to posterity. 


Like to thine own Zanoni, ever young 
With spirit-radiance, 

Thou heardst the Empyrean voices. From thee sprung 
The Soul’s Romance— 

Visions sublime and strange, wherein man’s life 

Gleams with the mystic powers with which ’tis rife. 

Like him, thy starry Magian! mid the voice 
Of high dreams, thou didst own 

That mortal life’s the earth-born’s highest choice. ; 
Thy genius shone 

In real life is portrayal; yet to thee 

Dearest were art, youth, and nobility. 


Brain sparkling with ideas! never old— 
Like the fabled founts of youth— 

Whose spray was pearls, and whose streams were gold. 
High thought and truth 

Were beauty-crown’d in shining words by thee, 

Whose very prose was bright as poesy. 


Thou no recluse, cloister’d in world of Art. 
Earning the civic crown, 

As statesman, orator, thou play’dst thy part 
With bright renown ; 

Thy lofty powers free-giving to the State, 

To keep thy country glorious still and great. 


How nobly in old Knebworth’s halls thou moved, 
Amphytrion kind and free ! 
Courteous to all who Art and Honour loved, 
A gay society. 
A cherish’d memory, as the walks we press’d, 
Thy grand high monologues with favour’d guest. 


A sunrise mid thy sunset shone on earth, 
As closed thy bright life-dream ! 
Thy soul’s creations in new form took birth : 
The world, admiring, deem 
The blaze of a new Pheenix in the skies ; 
And while they marvel, lo, the Genius dies ! R. H. P. 











